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QUAINT OLD YARMOUTH. 


FIRST view of Yarmouth, Eng 
LX. land, is not especially pleasing. It 
is reached through a Duteh landseape of 
watery green levels, with many wind 
mills flinging their arms in the great 
opens, where the horizon is distant and 
the sky seems unusually high. These 
marshes are unable to hold their own 
against the sea, and the windmills are 
placed among them to pump the inun 
dating water into dikes, which return 
the unwelcome floods to the great reser 
voir from which the tides bring them. 
The adjacent coast has no height within 
several miles. Its only defense against 
the water is in yellow-green dunes, and 
it seems more than half inclined to sur 
render to the sea, from which this part 
of it has been recovered within seven or 
eight hundred years. The recovery has 
not been speedy, and it is not complete; 
when the gales blow over the German 
Ocean and strike Norfolk, which juts into 
it, with Yarmouth on its farthest point, 
the pallid and low-lying sands threaten 
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to dissolve, and Jet the sea regain the 
boundaries which it once had some twen 
tv miles farther inland, 

Yarmouth is built on one of these banks, 
astripof beach stretching north and south 


along the coast 


less than half a mile wide 
one end, and more than a mile at the 
The Yare, tlhowing along nearly 
the whole of the length of its western bor- 
ders, and emptying at its southern extrem- 
At 
one time this river, from which its name 
is derived, also eut it off from the main- 
land at the northern end, and in finding 
the sea by two channels, made an island 
of it; but the northern passage was grad- 
ually choked up by the 
finally 1336, when 


at 


other 


itv, gives it the form of a peninsula. 


sand, and 
the south 
channel became, as it is now, the only 
outlet to the sea. 

the remembers that 
young David Coppertield went on a visit 
to Yarmouth with his mother’s hand- 
maiden, who bore the name of Peggotty, 


Was 


closed) in 


Perhaps reader 


and that he has recorded his impressions 
of the place with some humor: ** It looked 
rather spongy and soppy, [ thought, as I 
carried my eve over the great dull waste 
that lay across the river, and [ could not 
help wondering, if the world were really 
as round as my geography book said, how 
any part of it came to be so flat. But I 
reflected that Yarmouth might be situated 
at one of the poles, which would account 
for it. As a little nearer, and 
saw the whole adjacent prospect lying a 
straight low line under the sky, I hinted 
| to Peggotty that a 


have improved it, 


we drew 


mound or so might 
and that if the 
land had been a little more separated from 
the sea, and the town and the tide had not 


also 


: been quite so much mixed up, like toast 
: and water, it would have been nicer. But 
Peggotty said, with greater emphasis than 


usual, that we 


must take things as we 


MARSHES, 


found them, and that for her part she was 
proud to call herself a Yarmouth bloater,”’ 

Geologically speaking, Yarmouth is an 
infant in arms, not having been called up 
from the depths until she time of William 
the Conqueror, when the capricious tides 
left it an insular sand-bank, visible along 
the edge of the mainland. — Its chances 
of survival seemed very small, and its re 
sources were so meagre that it was said 
the sands had set up business for them 
selves. Barren as it was, however, there 
were good reasons for its existence, as we 
shall see by-and-by, and though from time 
to time the sea endeavored to cancel its 
gift, the people who came to live on it 
successfully resisted the assaults by which 
the original possessor sought restitution. 
“As the sand upon which Yarmouth is 
built did grow to be drye, and was not 
overtlowen by the sea, but waxed in 
height, and also in greatnes, much store 
of people from the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk did resorte thither, and did pitche 
tabernacles and boothes for the enterteyn- 
enge of such sea-faring men and fisher- 
men and merchants as would resorte unto 
that place, eyther to sell their herringes 
fish, or other comodoties, and for provid- 
enge such things as those seamen neede 
and wante.”’ 

This account of an old writer is supple- 
mented by another, in which the orthog 
raphy is more fantastic. ‘‘In the tyme 
of Kinge William Rufus, Kinge of this 
Realm, one Herertus, Bisshop of the Sea 
of Norwiche, perceyvenge greate resorte 
and concourse of people to be dxylie and 
yearlie uppon the said Sande, and intend- 
inge to provide for there sowles healthe, 
did founde and buylde uppon said Sande 
a certen Chappell for the devotion of the 
people resortinge thither, and therein did 
place a Chappelayne of his owne to saye 
and read divin to 


service, and receyve 
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such oblations and offerings as the pe ople 


wolde give and bestowe upon him, and this 


continewed aboute the space of fourtve 
Afterwardes, in thre 
He 


years at the leaste 


tvmes of the Reienes of Kinge 


Firste, Kinge Steven, Kinge 


Lhe 
the Seeond, and Kinge Richard the Firste. 
Kinges of this lande, the saide Sand did 
firme g@rounde by thie 
and was conjoin 


into provi 
dence of Almightie God, 
ed to the mayne contynent of the viand 
of Est Flegge The 
which thinge caused muche people as we lI 
of the Citve of Norwiche, as of the Coun 
of Nortf. and Sulf., to repairer unto 
eathered togeth 


on the north parte 


ties 
said place, who being soe 
to buylde howses and dwe I] 
Inge the 
Kinges being enformed of the resorte of 
conimission did ap 


ey bewanne 


foresaid 


piaces there. 


people there, by there 
poynte a Ruler and Gouvernour by the 
name of there Provost of Ternemouth. 
And the Bisshop of Norwiche seeing such 
made, and stur of people re 


Buyldengs 
sortinge thither, 


eoodlie church, for the honor 
St. Nicholas. To the W hiehe Churche. be 


and tythes by the seamen thither resort 


Inge. 

Though the 
permanent, the 
kept the oceupiers 


preserving It. 


which 


knoll 


mariners 


a snug 
boundary 


other was only 
labor. 


for a sixth time, 


undation, 
down the unfortunate little streets. 


them: 


women and children, 
warded with success, the 


in a 


ters many thousand vessels 


buylded by himselfe and 
by devotion of cood people a fayer and 
of God and 


inge buylded, were given many offerimges 


sand was at length made 
sea was grudging, and 
busy for centuries in 
Without a harbor it was 
worth no more than any half submerged 
adds to the difliculties of 
and though when formed it had 
haven along the whole of its Inner 
with two seaward outlets, one 
of the latter was soon filled up, and the 
kept open by constant 


The sands, having set up in business for 
themselves, proved to be distressingly shift 
ing and irresolute. Having been choked 
up five times, the harbor was nearly rebuilt 
when it was destroyed by 
rebels, and then followed a disastrous 1 
when men could row up and 
It 
was several years before the people shook 
off the despair which this brought upon 
but when they did, the men were 
helped in building the seventh harbor by 
and they were re 
seventh harbor 
being the one which still exists and shel 
year. 


YARMOUTH 


Those built before it. | ad only lasted thir 
ty years on an average, while the present 
one has now been in use three hundred 
and twenty-one Vvears. 


Some credit is due, no doubt, to a Dutch 
engmeer WhO Was d to come from 
Holland to take part i the work, and 
who brought with him an experience im 
the erection ol the dikes whieh save his 
country Prom thre flood Had the work 


hot succet ded. the fate of Yarmouth would 


have 
would not have had it fora shelter in the 
gale which struck the ship of that luckless 
left the port of Hull. 
left, 
and They 
had sold the chureh ornaments, the com 
munion plate, and the be IIs in the steeple 


heen sented and Robinson Crusoe 


mariner Soon after he 
The inhabitants had little patience 
therm money Was exhausted. 


to secure for the preservation ot 
their harbor: 
dispersed them, and the pirates 
out on the dunes, as a warning to others 
of their kind still at large, 
would have had the sands to themselves. 

Taking things as we find them, accord 
what 


Money 
another failure would have 
hanging 


W ho were 


ing to Peggottyv's advice, let us see 
sort of a town has grown out of the strug 


ales of these early inhabitants. A cursory 


view of it, as we have said, is not pleas 
ing. It is not smart and new, nor old and 
lsedate. It appears, in a hasty survey, to 


be much younger than it is, for many of 
its ancient buildings have been modern 
ized out of all recognition. The houses 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
with their facades of cut flint or moulded 
brick, high pitched roofs, round chin 
hevs, ample porches, and latticed cas 

ments, have disappeared in sweeping al 

terations; and though the walls of some 
of them are standing, the fronts have 
heen sheathed with white brick, and the 
ornaments removed ; useless parapets have 
been run up to hide the high pitched roofs 
and dormer windows; fashionable porti 
heen substituted for the former 
interior Wainscoung 


coes have 
porches ; and in the 
and tapestry have been torn 
carved panels and sumptuous chimney 
The aim of these 


the lhouses look 


down, and 


pieces painted white. 
changes has been to make 
new, and they have been so general that 
the town has not the old-time air which 


a stranger expects if to have; indeed 
must be confessed that on first acquaint 
Yarmouth com 


and uninteresting 


seems absolutely 
The streets 


eround 


ance 
monplace 
are fairly straight, and the 
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level and sandy 
the 
washed, a 
still 
steely-gray 
ol 


similarity Is wearisome 


Most 
the 


of original 


of the houses in 
of 


are 


older part 


few 


town are white 


brick, 
of cold, 
is scarcely any 
them, and their 
Above the cor 
nice line of what seems to be a building of 


red 
and a smaller number 
flint There 


form among, 


are 


Varle ty 


recent date, a sagging roof of fluted tiles, 
acurious gable, ora quaint chimney shows 
that only the front is new, and that behind 
is an old house 

Unless the observant, the 


picturesque nooks and COPHErS escape hiima, 


stranger 1s 
however, and he may cross the town from 
the western limit to the fine Parade 
miles long, on 


three 
Which Yarmouth faces the 
German Ocean, without finding anything 
striking 

The Parade is very fine, after the fash 
ion of English watering-places: it is quite 
straight, and has hotels and lodging houses 
on one side, and a white sandy beach, 
with the wheeled sentry-boxes called bath 
machines, and wav ly painted plea 
the lt 
wall of masonry and three piers project 
Ing into the sea 


sure-boats, on other has a sea 
The houses and hotels, 
with bay-windows and little gardens be 
fore them, are of a good class, clean and 
inviting, and the fronts of some 
are draped with vines 
trathie which 


eoast 


of them 


the Knelish 
from Leith, Hull, Sunderland, and 
Neweastle to London and other southern 
ports can be seen from the Parade, and so 
many vessels are in sight at all hours that 
it seems like the estuary of 
rather than the open sea, 


along 


Passe 


a great river 
The shapeless 
colliers, with their funnels far astern, are 
more numerous than any other steamers, 
and the horizon with the 
The endless 
procession in the water also includes some 
handsomer steamers belonging to the Medi 
terranean trade, and fleets of brigs, barks, 
and schooners, which in unfavorable wea 
ther cast their anchors in the Yarmouth 
roads. When smooth and 
the wind in a suitable quarter, Yarmouth 
itself hundred or more 
shrimp boats, which mottle the sea with 
their dun-colored sails, and several times 


is often laced 
brown cords of their smoke 


the water 


Is 


sends out two 


a day a cutter as smart as any yacht may 
be seen beating up to that haven with a 
load of fish on board, and her agent's en- | 
sign and a pennant as long as her mast 

fiving from her peak | 
A Yarmouth cutter is as handy, as swift, | 
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Nearly all the | 


lors every gathering. 


and as pretty as almost any craft afloat. 
If the wind is not against her, she is inde 
pendent of the tug-boat which is sent out 
to meet her, and only aecepts the escort 
near the mouth of the harbor, where the 
channel is not casily managed under sail. 
The tishing-boats themselves, to which the 
cutters are tenders, collecting the fish from 
the fleet in the North Sea and carrying it to 
port, are gracefuland swift vessels, and one 
of them is usually in sight of the Parade, 
coming home from an eight weeks’ cruise, 
or going out to rejoin the 


fleet, which 
two or three hundred miles off 
Thus the summer visitors to Yarmouth, 
Who are numbered by thousands, have a 
picture full of life always before them; 
and as a holiday ground the old town is 
increasing in favorevery The open 


De 


ness of the sea is a disadvantage in winter 
The houses on the Parade are not more than 
sixty vards from the low-water mark, and 
the easterly gales heapup the sands against 
their doors, and even carry the spray over 
their roofs. The wrecks also are brought 
to their very doors, and the tenants draw 
their blinds upon many a pitiful sight 
in the gray mornings. Our comfortable 
landlady told us how she looked out of 
the window and saw seven bodies cast up 
lifeless by the remorseless sea in one day 
of January last—an experience which has 
many parallels in Yarmouth, 

Just here let us modify our assertion 
that it is possible to walk from end to end 
of the town without, in a cursory observa 
tion, seeing anything striking. The ex 
tent to which the people are interested in 
the fisheries is visible in many ways and 
in every direction, A sort of conscription 
seems to have attached nearly all the in 
habitants tothis industry, fromthe freckled 
and tanned urchin who wears a big oil 
skin sou’wester with a fan-shaped brim 
that reaches over his shoulders to his 
waist, to the merchant who, though in 
another line of business, owns a smack, or 
has some shares in a curing-house. 

The have been the raison 
détre of Yarmouth from the beginning, 
and coals are not a more evident staple 
in Neweastle than the produce of the sea 
is in this old Norfolk town. The dark- 


fisheries 


| blue guernsey shirt is a uniform among a 


large number of the inhabitants, and col- 
The oil-silk suit, 
spread out like a scarecrow, dangles. in 
the windows and over the doors of many 
shops, in which jackknives, high boots, 


i 
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tin plates, very small mirrors, and the miscellaneous articles of seamen’s ward 


robes are also displayed, The seant vegetation of the dunes outside the town is 
darkened by the nets spread out to 
dry, and it 1s impossible to vo far 
in any direction without seeing a 
black coil sluggishly issuing from: a 
loft into a cart, which receives It on 
the street below, this also being a net 
Within the loft are many tarry-tin 
cered Penelopes mending old nets and 
meshing new ones, and men in can 
vas attire who are soaking their nets 
in oil and pitch to make them stronger 
The nets are hung over fences, hauled 
up on poles, and drawn out in neat 
squares wherever there is an 


SHRIMP AND SHRIMPER. 
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bered 
them 


and convenlent space The odor of 


sSpungven 


of tl leatures of t! DeaACH 

tna ( ) mouth is the number « 
DO perched on the roofs of 
ises, and on props of them own, in 
meh blue jacke ted and oracular men 
the Copper bronzed faces are constantly 


anming telescopes at shadowy 


sp 


cainst the horizon, Yarmouth is pisea 


beyond comparison and beyond de 
scription 


t 


vy 


The conversation on the quays 
has fish for its burden. A> shy-looking 


man with a brown face, far-looking eves, 


and a 


with 


is aecosted by another 


person an amphibious exterior. 
Hello, my boy! hello, old shipmet! how 
many fish 7’ cries the latter, and the 


per 
addressed shrugs 


his shoulders and 
looks at the sky as he gives 
the inquirer the partic lars 
of his last catch 


son 


Then we 
meet oa fisherman 


coming home, with a soft 


young 


vellow beard, grown during 
his absence, and his canvas 
bay thrown over his shoul 
ders—an open-faced young 
Saxon, marching 
two 


happily 
friends who 
are welcoming him: and 
there are few places in the 


between 


MENDING 


HERRING 


world where there are more such fair, win 


some Saxon faces as his than in Yarmouti 


honest brown faces with tlaxen beard: 


and vlistening blue and gray 


eves 


where the speech is more courteous or less 


servile, and the manners so independ ntly 
blutf without a touch of incivility. On the 


borders of the town the red brick curing 
HOUSCS, which look hike arse nal stores, are 
and though the old boat in 
which the Peggottys lived has disappeared 


from the spot on the south dunes where it 


Conspicuous 


stood up LOA vear ago, the obsolete vessels 
of the fishing fleet are utilized in many 
Ways for which they were never intended 
and 


sections of their bulwarks may be 


seen filling up the gaps in the fences on 
the western meadows. Some of these vet 
erans are laid up in ordinary on the Suf 
folk side of the Yare, dismasted and al 


together unequipped, but more beautiful 


NETS. 


thie he ficl 
: Sav 


than ever they were when prepared for 
sea, and their successive Coats of paint 
have melted into one another, and the sea 
and the sun have refined them into the 
softest Even the parish 
dedicated to Nicholas, patron sunt of 


tints. chureh 


Is 


{ 


ermen, and the municipal arms are three 
demi-lions impaling three herrings’ tails 
Anciently there were three herrings ar 
field but Edward the 


Third, in acknowledgement of the services 


gent on a azure, 
done for him by the town in his wars 
with France, demidiated™ them with his 
own, and the herrings are now anomalous 
beasts, half appetizing bloater and half 
roval lion. 

Krom the Lizard to Cape Wrath there 
is not a “‘fishier” town than Yarmouth, 
and thus it will be seen how much our as 
sertion that at a first glance it contains 
nothing striking needed revision. 

As soon as we begin to know it, more 
over, it turns out to be one of the quaint- | 
old towns in England. Its pictur 
esqueness is not abundant on the surface, 
but if any one has patience to dig for the 
gold, as he must do in England to find its 
old-time life, he will not go unrewarded. 
The old Chureh of St. Nicholas, which, 
seen from the sea, looms up splendidly 
above the low-lying town, a bulk of sad | 
gray, With a spire serving as a landmark, 
is the largest parish church in the coun 
try, and exceeds the dimensions of eight- | 
een of the cathedrals. Much increased | 
and altered, of course, it is the same chureh | 
which was founded by the Bisshop of Nor- | 
wiche in 1101 for the souls’ salvation of the | 
fishermen who built their huts on the tide- | 
given spit of sand; and in these centuries 
it has been wrought upon in many differ- 
ent styles of architecture without the har 
mony of purpose which was necessary to 


est 


| 


WHALE'S VERTEBRA 


SEAT MADE FROM A 
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| terior are lost. 


AN 


INGENIOUS READING-DESK 


make it as beautiful as it is bulky; and 
the weather, too, the unsparing chisel of 
time, has done its work on the gray walls, 
and left many fractures and ragged aper 
tures. The roof of the nave and aisles is 
so low that the full proportions of the in 
The congregation often 
exceeds three thousand persons, and if the 
seats were removed, there would be stand 


| ing-room for over ten thousand persons. 


The oaken pews are sufliciently uncom 
fortable, and the atmosphere is warmed 
by the distillations of many stained-glass 
windows, one of the richest of which was 
inserted by a 


reneral subseription of the 
towns-people to the memory of Sarah Mar 
tin, a poor sewing-woman who devoted all 


her leisure and her small means to the re 


| clamation of the prisoners in the borough 


jail. The church library contains many 
treasures, and the key is always in the 
not-inaccessible depths of the parish clerk's 
pocket. 

Perhaps the best of them is an old black- 
etter Bible, which interesting for its 
laborious orthography, and also for its 
proof that Bible revision is not a guaran 
tee of invariable improvement, though 
this, after all, matter of opinion 
Thus the present version of Deuteronomy, 
xxvi. 13, have not transgressed thy 
commandments,” the black-let 
ter, “I have not overskypped thy com 
mandments”; and Numbers, xi. 18, ** Ye 
| have wept in the ears of the Lord,” reads, 
|‘** Your whynynge is in the ears of the 


] 


i Is 


is a 


reads. in 


7 

a} 

S 
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Lorde”; 


and of cood courage,” 


While Joshua, x. 25, ** Be strong 


reads in the black 


letter far more idiomatically, ** Be stronge 
and plucke up your hearts.” In I. Samu 
el, xix. 10, of the accepted version, ** And 
Saul sought to smite David even to the 
wall with the javelin,” reads, ** And Saul 
entended to Hay le David to the wall with 
the javelin Proverbs, xx. 14, is 


naught, it is naught, saith the buyer; but 
when he is gone lis way, then he boast 
eth,” is rendered in the old version, ** It 
naught, it is naught (saveth he that 
byeth anvethynge); but when he cometh 
to hys owne house, then he boasteth of his 
peny worth.” 


Is 


If some of the changes are 
unaccountable, a few of them are for the 
better. however. 


The same bland, accommodating sacris 


tan shows us an illuminated manuscript | 


on vellum 


Which contains the whole of 
the Book of Esther in Hebrew, illustrated 
with many droll little figures in the mar 
gin, and mounted on a carved ivory han 
dle upon which it rolls, making a parcel 
not a fifth the circumference of this Mag 
azine; but better than anything else which 
he has in better than the 
seat near the western door formed of the | 
skull and first vertebra of a whale which 
drifted ashore and was captured at Caistor, 
hard by—is a reading-desk of the Middle 
Ages, which is so superior to anything we 
have in this nineteenth century that we 
Wish some ingenious and adaptive per- 
son would find out the secret of its mech- 
anism and give it to the world. It is ap- | 
parently as simple as possible, consisting 


his collection 


of aseries of rotary shelves placed between | 
two uprights. The shelves are ample to 
hold a score or more of quarto volumes, | 
and on them a student could put every 
book he needed in a day’s work, and by a | 
touch of a erank bring any one before 
him in an instant without upsetting the 
others. The shelves are something like 
the paddle-wheels of a steamer, but they 
keep at one angle while they are revolv- 
ing. That is the beauty of 
therein is the secret. 


them, and 
On each upright is 
a cylinder, and in this evlinder is the con- 
trolling mechanism. Who that has had 
twenty books of reference before him and 
has had to take each one up and put it 
down and take it up again at least twenty 
times, reaching across his table and up- 
setting his ink-pot, or stumbling off a lad- 
der while groping at the ordinary shelves 
against the walls, losing his composure 
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and his inspiration, all to verify some 
petty but arbitrary and requisite fact—who 
that knows these mishaps and vexations 
of a library would not give much to pos 
sess such a boon ¢ It was made about the 
end of the sixteenth century, and is there 
fore far beyond the reach of the priority 
claims of modern inventors. 

Having shown this to us, the parish 
clerk says to us, ** Now, gentlemen, you 
have seen all I have,” with the fine suav- 
ity which the Duke of Devonshire might 
display in relieving himself of a guest at 
Chatsworth, and a strong suggestion of 
personal ownership, which we recognize 
by tipping him what Mr. Junius Henri 
Browne has called ** the omnipotent shil 


| ling.” 
Yarmouth was a walled town. and a 
good part of the ancient inclosure has 


been preserved, with the old towers which 
stood at the The veneration in 
Which it has been held is remarkable, in 


gates, 


| contrast with the desecrating spirit which 


has gutted so many of the old houses; and 
when the new board schools were built 
near the north gate, a large section of it 
which stood in the way was not sacrificed, 
but embrasures were made in it to give ae 
cess tothe shiningacademie buildings, and 


| the raggedness of the openings was smooth 


ed with the flaring searlet brick of the 
schools, which blazes in contrast with the 
mottled gray and grass-tufted walls. 

The antiquities of Yarmouth especially 
recommend it. Where else in the United 
Kingdom can the British traveller eat his 


| chop in such a public room as that of its 


old tavern with the cut flint front? The 
old-fashioned tavern is one of the greatest 
of modern humbugs in most things: it is 
dear, inconvenient, and mismanaged, An 
uncovered beam in the ceiling, or a win- 
dow with diamond panes, is looked upon by 


some foolish people as compensation for 


no end of deficiencies in more vital mat- 
ters, and the toughness of the winking 
landlord’s mutton is excused on account 
of the shape of the fire-place, or because the 
roof has a certain number of gables. But 
this old tavern of which we speak is old 
in the best sense—in the generosity of its 
spaceand the worthiness of its decorations. 
The cotfee-room has the substantial mag 
nificence of a hall at Chatsworth or Kneb- 
worth. 


The fire-place is a very cavern 
of warmth, with a blue and white back- 
ground of shining Dutch tiles, and a mass- 
ive wainscot of oak, which has been ebon- 
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TOWER ON 


ized by the smoke of centuries, reaches 
almost up to the high moulded ceiling. 
On Middlegate Street, not more than a 
stone’s-throw from this tavern, is the bor 
ough jail, which has been known for ages 


THE WALI 


as the Toll-house, because in the old times 
the bailiffs were accustomed 


receive 
their tolls in 


the great chamber on the 
first floor: and there are few buildings in 


England of more interest from an arehi- 


4 
= 
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THE 


POLL-HOUSE 


tectural point of view than 


this, which has an external 
balustered staircase and gallery, 
and has been untouched by the 
mdiscriminate hands of modern 
improvers. The staircase leads 
to an Early English stone door- 
way, with good mouldings and 
shafts, and at the side are two 
unglazed Early English win- 
dows with cinque-foil heads. 
The building has been used as 
a jail for over six hundred years, 
and that seems but a moderate 
span in so old and quaint a place 
as Yarmouth, where no effort is 
required to put one’s self back 
into the Middle Ages. 

At one time the inhabitants of 
this old borough took to living 
on a plan almost entirely their 
own, and the Rows in which 
they built their houses remain 
to this day the most curious of 
all the features of the ancient 
town. The Rows are narrow 
streets leading to and from the 
quay—not narrow in the ordi- 
nary sense, but narrower, per- 
haps, than any other streets in 
the world, their average width 
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heing six feet. They are not isolated, in 


frequent lanes left between more Commo 
dious thoroughfares by the incomplete 
modification of early plans, but they form 
Six feet is their aver 
age width, but some of them are scarcely 


a system, and their aggregate length is 
about eight miles. 


more than three feet, and two persons can 
not pass one another without contracting 
themselves and painfully sidling in the 
opposite directions. The pavement is of 
with 
strip of flags down the middle to ease the 


rough cobble-stones, sometimes a 


COFFEE-ROOM IN 


way of the pedestrian. The houses tower 
up with smooth perpendicular walls, like 
cliffs, on both sides, and shut out the light, 
the upper stories projecting in many cases 
beyond the lower, and forming an arch 
over the narrow passage below. Most of 
these houses are very old, and the materi- 
al of which they are built is flint or stone, 
often whitewashed, though occasionally 
left in its natural condition, with open 
timbering in the fronts; in one or two the 
masonry is of the herring-bone pattern; 
but huddled up as they are, without re- 


gard to privacy or ventilation, staring into | 


YARMOUTH It 


one anothers faces with undesirable inti 


macy, they are of a good class, and are in 


good condition, and some of them have 
court vards be fore them, with nasturtinm 
and 


searlet-runners dragging 


web over their white walls 
thre 


three inches in width. 


narrowest of Rows is only two feet 
There 
hundred and fifty-six of them, each known 
The object of the frugal 
1 which they originated is a mys 
One of it 


The fishermen spread their nets out todry 


1] 
are albone 


by its number, 
plan i! 
tery. 


the guesses at is this 


AN OLD YARMOUTH INN, 


very carefully, and leave on the four sides 
of each net a clear passage four, five, or 
six feet wide. It is sug that the 
ground on which the Rows stand was 
once used for this purpose, and that the 
passages became so well defined from con 
stant traffic that eventually they were 
perpetuated as streets. However this be, 
it is certain that some of the houses in the 
Rows were among the first built in the 
town, and certain also that, leading from 
the main street, they give easy access to 
the quay, whereon Yarmouth finds its 
chief interest. When the moon is full, 


rorested 


rpes e 
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and throws black beams of shadow across 
these alleys, and opens seeming pitfalls 
in their rugged pavement, a stranger hes 
itates to enter them. At all times they 
seem to properly belong to conspirators ; 
but they are quite safe and reputable. In 
olden times the watchmen patrolled them, 
“crying the wind” for sleepless merchants 
and anxious skippers; and the bellmen of 
the Church of St. Nicholas prayed in them 
for the souls of those who had bequeathed 
money for the purpose. The wind holds 
pretty well to one quarter in Yarmouth, 
and it is said that the watchmen seldom 
had oceasion to vary their announcements: 
‘East is the wind; east-northeast; past 
two, and a cloudy morning.” 

Having invented the narrowest streets 
in the worid, the inhabitants had to de 
vise an original vehicle for their locomo 
tion, as no ordinary cart could enter them, 
and this necessity was relieved by the 
trolly’ —a peculiar cart about twelve feet 
long, with two wheels revolving on a low 
axle placed underneath the sledge, the ex 
treme width of the vehicle being about 
three feet six inches. 

Even in the dead of night the Rows are 
not quite still. All of them lead toward 
the river, and some of them reveal the 
black lines of clustered masts and rigging. 
Many of the houses are occupied by fish 
ermen, who are astir at all hours. The 
shrimpers go out to meet the tide at elev 
en or twelve o'clock, and though the river 
has some traffie with distant ports, the 
most frequent vessels on it are the ** dan 
dy-rigged” boats and the rakish cutters 
which belong to the great industry of the 
town. 

The industry is great in every sense of 
the word. Over three million dollars, or 
six hundred thousand pounds, is invest 
ed in it: it employs more than one thou 
sand vessels and eight thousand men, and 
the late Frank Buckland computed that 
the herrings caught in one year would be 
sufficient to make fourteen meals for ev- 
ery man, woman, and child in the United 
Kingdom. The herring is the mainstay 
of the town’s prosperity: it was the abun- 
dance of this palatable and wholesome 
fish that attracted the early settlers to the 
sands. Statistically it is nearly as inter- 
esting as it is upon the breakfast table. 
Yarmouth and the adjacent town of 
Lowestoft catch four hundred and _ fifty 
million a year, and the gross yearly pro- 
duce of the North Sea and East Atlantic 
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Aberdeen (the author of an exceedingly 
interesting essay on the subject), to be not 
less than twenty-four hundred million, 
or two herrings to every man, woman, and 
child in the world. The cod, ling, and 
hake destroy twelve times as many her 
rings as all the fishermen of Europe catch, 
and the shoals are also preyed upon by 
other fish and great flocks of birds. Near 
lv all the fish that swim prey upon the 
herring at one stage or another of its ex 


istence. The spawning grounds are ray 


| of their food 
| they are most abundant by the Ist of Au 
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to hold its place. The North Sea is the 
principal home of the herring, and the 
shoals come and from the 
deep water and back again, influenced by 
temperature, spawning, and the location 
In the north of Scotland 


shore to 


cust, While in the vicinity of Yarmouth 
the principal fishing does not begin until 
September. caught in 


No herrings are 


January. Toward the end of February 
the fishermen begin to catch spring her 
rings, and continue to do so during March, 
April, and May. In June and July the 
midsummer herrings are caught, and lit 
tle is done in August preliminary to the 


FISH WHARF 


aged by crabs and lobsters, and by all 
sorts of flat-fish, and the fry is consumed 
by the haddock, the whiting, and the her- 
ring itself. The shoals are sometimes 
four miles long and two broad, and the 
fish are so densely packed that those in 
the rear have been known to push the 
front ranks ashore. 
Seotch and Yarmouth fisheries together 
are long enough to reach from Liverpool 
to New York more than four times; and 
yet some commissioners who were 


reported that nothing which man 


done has diminished the stock of herrings | 


in the sea, and nothing which man is like 
ly to do ean diminish it. 
of the fish is so great that the progeny of 
a single female would at one spawning, if 
all the ova were hatched, be sufficient to 
fill about forty barrels, and it is this repro- 


The nets used by the | 
| to be picturesque. 
ap- | 


pointed to investigate the subject have | 
has | 


IN THE HERRING SEASON. 


opening of the autumn or home fishing, 
which lasts from September until about 
Christmas. ‘Two or three days before the 
great festival, all the boats come in, and 
are moored the wharf, bow 


along on, 


| from the Southtown Bridge to the estuary 


where the Yare empties between two pic 
turesque wooden piers into the sea. 


The boats are too new and too shapely 


They are not like the 
broad - beamed, red-sailed luggers of the 
south coast, which are so effective in wa 
ter-color pictures, and the artist sighs de- 
spairingly over their slender proportions 


and yacht-like neatness and grace. They 


| are decked vessels of from twenty-five to 
The fecundity | 


forty-five tons, narrow and low in the wa- 


| ter, with a slope from stem and stern to 
| the centre, and they have the speed as 


well as the appearance of yachts. Their 
rig is What is known as the ** dandy” pat- 
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tern, probably from its” trimness, But 
their resemblance to a@ Vacht Is only ex 
ternal The greater part of the interior is 
taken up by the hold, in which the tish is 
packed, and far astern is the small eabin 
In Which the captain and his crew take 
Viiat ttle rest they can ovet Cabin! Let 
the reader picture to himself a small coal 
cellar, and consider that this is better ven 
tilated and quite as light as the quarters 


riven in many of the boats to eight men. 


The whole space is about seven feet square 


ing and eating of the crew and the cook 
ing are all accomplished in this close and 
dusky kennel. Out of the herring season. 
the boats are at sea for eight weeks, traw] 
ing for mackerel, whiting, cod, and soles. 
and they often get as far away from home 
as two hundred miles, and are out in the 
heaviest gales. It is nothing but work and 
wet and cold for the men during these 
eight winter weeks, and they have no ree 
reation but sleep, and little food in addi 
tion to their own fish. Perhaps, if they 


CABIN OF 


and six feet high from deck to deck, and it 
is utilized with the ingenious economy of a 
portable kitchen in which pot fits within 
pot and the grate compasses the whole 
paraphernalia. Let into the sides are two 
bunks, each about thirty inches high, for 
the accommodation of four men, and a 
bench is tixed to three sides, with mysteri 
ous lockers under it: the fourth side gives 
way to an infirm ladder leading to the 
upper deck, and a stove about ten inches 
square, across the front of which a chain 
is drawn to keep the kettle from rolling 
off in the lurching of the boat. The sleep- 


SMACK, 


have money, they get boozy on the grog 
supplied to them by the floating dram- 
shops which are sent out by the Dutch; 
perhaps, if they have not money, and are 
dishonest, which is.rarely the case, they 
still attain this felicity by giving some 
part of the boat’s tackle in exchange for 
the illicit spirit. At the end of eight 
weeks, the captain, whose knowledge of 
navigation is very small, geopes his way 
home, depending on soundings and the 
look of things rather than on any exact 
observations for his guidance, and not 
sleeping until the gray spire ‘of the old 
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YARMOUTH WHERRIES. 


parish church and the immense column 
erected to the memory of Nelson on the :, ; 
South Dunes are in sight, and he has a 
safely passed the narrow mouth of the 
Yare, from which many maritime wise- | off. 
acres have been watching him for hours. 
A week ashore is allowed for refitting 
between cruises, and the crew is then paid 


The captain receives for his cease- 
less toil about eighteen shillings a week 
and a small percentage of the value of his 
cargo, Which does not average more than 
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BRINGING HOME THE CUTTER, 


eight shillings a week extra, and the men 


are paid from eighteen to ten shillings a | 


week, 

While the the trawling 
grounds they are divided into fleets, each 
fleet being under an admiral’’—one of 
the most experienced of the masters, who 
receives a small sum for directing them in 
sailing and trawling, and in conveying 
their fish to the carrying cutters. The 
boats do not bring their fish into port, but 
deliver it to fast eutters, which go among 
them to collect it, and take it to Yarmouth, 
or sometimes, when the wind is favorable, 
to Billingsgate. The coming in of the eut- 
ters is one of the prettiest and most famil- 
iar sights in Yarmouth. With a fair 
breeze, they travel at the rate of ten or 
eleven knots an hour, and are as fast as 
almost any tug-boat, and make the harbor 
without assistance; but when the wind is 


boats are in 


against them, and they are expected, all 
eyes are strained in the lookout boxes at 
the harbor mouth, and a steamer is sent 


out tohelpthemin. Although the steam- 
er is hired at a guinea an hour, and her 
connection with them ends as soon as she 
has brought them up to the wharf, her 
crew take a personal interest in the search, 
and speak of the particular cutter for which 
they are sent as ** our cutter,” and the pen- 
nant which she carries as ** our pennant.” 
There was a poor.coal-blackened fellow, 
who bore the triple labor of stoker, deck 
hand, and cabin-boy, on board the steam 
er in which we went out, whose zeal in 
this every-day business of looking for a 
cutter knew no bounds. It was evident- 
ly a passion with him. 

When the cutter is found, she is tri- 
umphantly towed over the bar and up 
the narrow river to the commodious new 
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sh wharf if her load is for the Yarmouth 
arket, and soon there is a clanging of 
wells and a crowding of men, who gather 
ibout the auctioneer in response to the 
reent invitations ‘of his clerk. Now, 
ou mackerel-buyers!”’ This way for 


sles!” ** Now, you haddockers, this way! 
his way!” If the load is for London, it 
s taken to the railway wharf farther up 
he river, and shot along smooth planks 
rom the deck into the truck. The fish is 
packed on board the boats in small wood 
en erates, each bearing a tag with the 
name of the vessel to which it belongs, 
uid they are covered with ice as they are 
piled up in the truck. 

In the herring season, instead of being 


out eight weeks at a time, the boats are 
only away for a day or two. The best 
fishing is on dark nighes, for the herring 
knows a net when he sees it, and the 
moonlight enables him to avoid it. Drift 
nets are used, each from eighteen to twen 
ty yards long; and while the boat is fish 
ing, her mast is lowered to ease her roll 
ing. There are few brisker sights than 
the fish wharf on a sunny morning in 
season, When hundreds of boats are moor 
ed alongside, and the fish, overflowing 
the baskets, lie in silvery heaps on the 
stones. 

The glory of Yarmouth is its bloater, 
but the highest qualities of the bloater are 
so fleeting that only those who live in or 
near the town can know how deserved the 
glory is. Take one of the primest of these 
‘spit’ it, and smoke it for be 
tween eighteen and twenty-four hours; 
thus the common herring is transmuted 
into the delicate and incomparable bloater. 
The arsenal-like red brick buildings seen 
in many parts of the town are used for 
this purpose. Thechoicest of the herrings, 
technically ‘* bloater stuff,” are selected, 
and threaded through the gills on sticks or 
“spits” about a yard long, and placed in 
racks, one above the other, to a height of 
thirty feet or more, in a building called the 
smoke-house. One man stands in the 
racks with his legs astraddle, and puts 
“spit” after ‘‘spit’ in position, about 
twenty-five herrings being on each “spit,” 
until thousands of the fish are hanging 
like stalactites under the high roof. ‘‘ We 
call these loves,” an old man told us as 
he climbed up the racks: ** lm up among 
the loves.” 

‘*Loves?” we repeated, incredulously. 

“Yes, l-o-v-e with a hes,” he replied, “UP AMONG THE LOVES.’ 
Vou. LXV.—No. 385.—2 
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positively, though we afterward found out 
that he was mistaken, and that the proper 
but inexplicable name of the racks is 
louvres. When they are filled, a 
oak is lighted and left to smoulder, and in 


low of 


about eighteen hours the herrings have ab 
sorbed a certain proportion of the smoke, 
and become perfect bloaters with an un 
matched delicacy of flavor. They have so 
little salt in them and are so finely cured 
that they are too perishable to be sent any 
distanee, and thus it is that in this condi 
tion the bloater is only known to those 
Yarmouth. Smoked 


for a longer period, and salted, they are 


who are in or near 
prepared for the foreign markets, and an 
exposure of twelve or thirteen days to the 
fumes of the oak produces the vulgar red 
herring. The stale fish, and those which 
have lost their heads or are in any way 
disfigured, are packed in barrels and com 
pressed by a machine like a cheese-press, 
in which form they are sent to Italy, where 
they may often be seen in the shop win 
dows adding a shining disk to the glitter 
of a Venetian day. 

After the herrings the things caught in 
greatest abundance by the Yarmouth fish 


HAULING IN 


ermen are shrimps, and one of the co 


monest signs in the town is this: 


Shrimps 


Boiled and Alive 


Sold by the Catcher 


The eateher is usually out all might in 
small open boat. He uses a small traw 
ing net, which drags along the bottom o| 
the sea, and receives all the things it dis 
When he hauls it in, 


many strange creatures besides the frisky 


turbs. it conta 
erasshopper-like decapod crustacean for 
which he is seeking, but when the weathe: 
is fairand the tide favorable, he gets a fair 
load of the latter, which he brings hon 
alive in the morning. 

Considering how much they have don 
for it, and the arduousness of their lives 
the town has done little for its fishermen 
In a corner of the market-place is a low 
building of dusky red brick, with a stee} 
red-tiled roof, and dormer windows with 
diamond panes. It is nearly two centu 
ries old. It forms a hollow square, anc 
is divided into twenty cottages, each con 
taining a bedroom and a sitting - room 
Here twenty poor fishermen, all of them 
over sixty years of age, are provided with 


HERRING NETS. 
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FISHERMAN’S HOSPITAI 


fairly comfortable lodgings, one of the cot 
tages being allowed to each man and his 
wife, or, if he is unmarried, another is 
quartered with him. By the railing which 
incloses the old building from the street 
are two benches, one opposite the other, 
and on these, in fine weather, one may see 
the pensioners, very old and feeble men 
indeed, who cough and chat among them- 
selves, and wait with dreamy resignation 
for the end of their davs. Many of them 
wear blue shirts with canvas 
trousers, but among them are all sorts of 


guernsey 


make-shift costumes, and on Sundays all 
of them reach the dignity of a chimney 


pot hat. In honor of this day and all fes- 
tivals they hoist up any old flags they can 
get hold of—the discarded streamers of a 
circus, or the advertising banner of a 


shop-keeper—and when sunset comes, they 
bring this shabby old bunting down, and 
aftera quiet pipe, steal off silently totheir 
Their 
grandchildren, 
fcoing to the parish school near by, come 
in and chat with them, and they have vis 
its from dutiful danghters who help them 
The 
was in leaving the 
parish church one Sunday evening, when 
they lowering their 
flags as the sun went down, and it seemed 
to us to be their sun that was setting. 


rooms. They seem to be content 


grandchildren and great 


in keeping their rooms in order 


last we saw of them 


were punctiliously 
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THE SOCIAL 


ELLIN NORTH 


MOALE., 


( NE. bright autumn evening, about a 

quarter late 
gave a small dinner 
party at his pleasant home on North Cal 
vert Street, The entertain 
ment was in honor of Washington Irving 
and N. P. Willis, who always made Mr. 
Kennedy's house their home during their 
frequent Washington. Upon 
this occasion the table was @raced by the 
presence of several of the most beautiful 
women 


of a century ago, the 


John P. Kennedy 


Baltimore 


visits to 


of Baltimore women 
that, in his later vears, made Irving regret 
that he was no longer young, After the 
had the gentlemen 
were sitting over the wine, N. P. Willis, 


who, whatever else may be said about him, 


the only 


ladies retired, and 


certainly possessed an exquisite apprecia 
tion of the graces and retinements of so 
cial life, said: 

*T have seen the women of many lands 


ATHENS OF 


AMERICA 


theclassie beauties of Greece 
the dark-eyed girls of Naples 
the sparkling dames of Paris 
the brown-hatired girls of Ene 
land, and the soft, voluptuous 
of the East—but 
all those qualities of mind and 


women 
body that make the lovely sex 
irresistible LT have seen no wo 
men that equal the fair daugh 
ters of the Monumental City 
They make Baltimore the so 
cial Athens of America, 

In i730, the site of the South 
ern metropolis was halfswaimp 
half farm. The domain upon 
Which the city was built was 
sold by Mr. Carroll for forty 
shillings an 


acre, Twenty 


two years later, only twenty 


live houses marked the spot 
whieh now numbers nearly 
four hundred thousand peo 


ple, and one brig and one sloop 
formed the entire shipping of 
a port which is now the second 
in importance on the Atlantic 
coast. 

The destruction of Acadia 
whose story has been told with 
such sweet pathos in Longfel 
low’s * Evangeline,” drove to 
Baltimore many French exiles 
from their once happy home 
In 1756 occurred this first im 
migration, Which was destined 
to give a distinctive character to the busi 
ness and social aspects of the city. 

“ Friendless, homeless, hopeless, wandered they from 
city to city, 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry South 

erm savannahs,” 

The band of refugees that settled in Bal 
timore were frugal, industrious, and re 
fined. They established themselves in 
South Charles Street, which was for many 
vears known as Frenchtown, and where 
some of their quaint old houses are still 
standing, in striking contrast to the im 
posing warehouses of modern times erect 
ed in the immediate neighborhood. The 
French Revolution and the insurrection 
of San Domingo drove thousands of exiles 
to Baltimore ; with the English 
Quakers, Scotch merehants, Trish immi 
grants, and German refugees during the 
Napoleonic wars, combined to form the 


these, 
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smopolitan character which has always 
tinguished Baltimore society, and made 
attractive to strangers 

Vr. John Moale, a native of Devonshire, 
eland, owned that portion of land, in 
ided within the present corporate limits 
the eity of Baltimore, known as Moale’s 
This tract was originally selected 
but Mr Moale, 


ho believed there were irom mines on his 


Yount 
the site of the future cits 


mide availed himself of his position as a 
member of the Colonial Legislature to de 
eat the plan, and the northwestern lst ad 
the 


south branch of the Patapseo was 

We know not whether Mr. Moale 
realized his expectations from the iron 
mine, but we know his want of foresight 
deprived. lis deseendants of a gold mine 
which might have been realized from the 
sale of city lots. The son of this prudent 
merchant, Mr. John Moale, Jun., 
a prominent citizen of Baltimore : he served 


became 
as one of the Town Commissioners for 
many years; was one of the original Sons 
of Liberty—an association organized in 


Baltimore in.1766 for the purpose of pro 
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ous. 


testing against the encroachments of the | 


he 
part in the stirring events in Baltimore 
that preceded the American Revolution, 
and was a member of the Correspondence 


British government; took an active 


Committee, and a delegate to the Provin 
cial Convention of 1774. After the 
he was for many vears one of the judges 
of the Criminal Court for Baltimore city. 
He married Ellin North, daughter of Cap 


war 


tain Robert North, an English gentleman, | 


who was one of the first settlers of Balti 
more, and one of the comrussioners ap 
pointed by the Maryland Legislature to 
Ellin North was the 
first white child born in Baltimore; this 
event took place in 1741, when the place 
did not contain one hundred inhabitants. 


lay out the town. 


She lived to see it a city containing a pop 
In 1824, 


when Lafayette visited Baltimore, he eall 


ulation of seventy thousand. 


ed to see this venerable lady, then in her 
eighty-fourth year. She died tn March, 
having survived her husband more 
than a quarter of a century. Their de 
scendants have always held the highest 
social position in the city which their an 
cestors helped to make prosperous 

On the walls of the Maryland Historical 


Society is a rough but interesting map of | 


Baltimore town in 1752. It is in ink, and 
is supposed to have been drawn by John 


Moale, Jun., in his youth. indi 


Every 
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vidual house (there were twenty-five in 
all) which the place then contamed can 
be counted on this map, including two 
taverns, one chureh (St. Paul's) and one 
school, but no newspaper, for Baltimore 
advertisements then, and for some years 
afterward, appeared in the Maryland Ga 
ette, published aut What a 
change has taken prline e since that old itp 
In October, SSO, Baltimore cel 


ebrated its sesquicentennial 


Annapolis 


was made ! 
The twenty 
five houses of 1752 had increased to ninety 
thousand in one hundred and twenty-eight 
years; three lundred thousand strangers 
joined the resident population In Viewing 
the novel and brilliant 
which continued for a week 


street pageants, 


So early as 1770 there was an aristo 
eratic class in Baltimore, edueated and 


wealthy, who lived in splendor, and dress 


ed in velvet and laces. The lines were 
very strictly drawn between the aristocracy 
and the lower classes The manners of 


the ladies and gentlemen were elegant and 
courteous, but rather stately and ceremoni 


Hospitality was general and bound 
less. The ladies wore pyramids of pasted 
hair surmounted by turbans, and then 


jewelled stomachers and tight laced stays 
held their bodies as in a vise. 
feet long. A 


of the ladies was a blue satin gown and 


Their trams 
were fifteen favorite dress 
white satin petticoat , the shoes were celes 
The 


ladies rouged, and indulged in all kinds of 


tial blue. with rose-colored rosettes. 


extravaganee, sometimes paying their corf 
feur a salary of one thousand crowns a 
The wore elaborately 
powdered wigs, With blue or maroon vel 


ar centlemen 
vet coats, the skirts of which were stiffen 
ed with buekram so as to make them stand 
out: their heads were covered with three 
cornered hats, elaborately laced with gold 
or silver galloon the neck was encircled 
by a white cravat with long lace ends; the 
coat sleeves were trimmed aroun the wrist 
with ruffles of deep lace; their breeches 
were of black satin or red cloth, tight and 
plain, and buekled at the knee. They 
carried a gold or ivory headed cane, tive 
feet lone. inaddition to a sword, and wore 
square toed, low quartered shoes, with sil 
ver or gold buckles, while their stockings 
were tightly strapped over their calves, 
and earefully gartered at the knee 

One of the representatives of 
Maryland women at this period, and a lit 
tle earlier, was Elizabeth Calvert, daugh 
ter of Benedict Calvert, the son of Charles, 


finest 


A 


HARPER'S 


ELIZABETH CALVERT 


the fifth Lord Baltimore. Visiting Eng 
land, she was seen at a court ball by Ben- 
jamin West, who, struck by her beauty, 
requested permission to paint her portrait. 
She complied, and the result was an ex 


quisite miniature, now in the possession of 


her grandson, Dr. William Frederick Steu- 
art, of Catonsville, Maryland. It is said 
to be the only miniature ever painted by 
West. 
ticle. 
and 


A copy of it accompanies this ar- 
Miss Calvert returned to Maryland, 
married Dr. Charles Steuart: from 
them some of the most distinguished fam- 
ilies in the State are descended. She died 
in 

One of the prominent of the 
French émigrés that settled in Baltimore 
was Louis Pascault, whose beautiful daugh 
ter Henrietta was a reigning belle at the 
time Elizabeth Patterson captivated Je- 
rome Among the French 
naval officers whe accompanied Jerome 


most 


Bonaparte. 


on that visit to Baltimore, which was to 
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grace from an imperial despot, but attain 
ed a social position in Europe which fey 
The 
Bonstetten said of Ma 
dame Bonaparte: “Si elle nest pas reins 


American women have ever enjoyed, 
fastidious Baron 
de Westphatlie, elle est au moins reine des 
coeurs. 

Rubell was older than Jerome, and Na 
poleon held him partially responsible fo: 
his brother's mésalliance Baltimor 
The Emperor vented some of his wrath 
upon this occasion upon Lieutenant Ru 
bell, who deemed it the better part of valo: 
to absent himself from France for the pre 
sent, and for some time after his marriagy 
he resided in a small house belonging to 
and adjoining the residence of his father 
in-law. Eleonora, another daughter of 
Mr. Paseault, married Columbus O°’ Don 
nell, one of the merehant princes of Bal 
timore. This lady seemed to possess the 
spring of youth and beauty which Ponce 
de Leon vainly sought to discover. When 
past threescore and ten, she retained the 
vivacity, fascination, and loveliness of 
twenty-tive, and was a belle every season 
at Saratoga. Josephine, the youngest of 
these Baltimore beauties, married the son 
of Albert Gallatin, the distinguished states 
man and diplomatist. Mrs. Gallatin 
still living at Paris, the last survivor of 
this beautiful trio of sisters. 

Mrs. Columbus O’ Donnell’s eldest daugh 
ter, Josephine, married Mr. Thomas 8. Lee, 
the grandson of Governor Lee, of Mary 
land. Their summer residence is Need 
wood, Frederick County, Maryland. Ele 
onora, the second daughter, married Mr. 
Adrian Iselin, of New York; Emily, the 
youngest daughter, married Colonel Sol 
Hillen, formerly Mayor of 


1S 


Baltimore. 


| By the death of her father, in 1873, Mrs. 


result so remarkably, was Lieutenant Ru- | 


bell. While the false and fickle Jerome 


was vowing eternal fidelity to Miss Pat- | 
terson, Rubell fell in love with her inti- | 


Miss Paseault. 
about 


mate friend They 
both the same time; but 
how different their future destinies! Eliz 
abeth Patterson played at high stakes. 
She aimed at a crown, and reached 


were 
married 


dis- 


| tary annals of Maryland. 


Hillen acquired a fortune of $500,000, be 
ing previously in very moderate cireum- 
stances; this acquisition of wealth was the 
occasion of a splendid ball, which was one 
of the leading social events in Baltimore 
during the winter of 1877.  C. Oliver 
O'Donnell, the eldest brother of Mrs. Hil 
len, married Miss Helen Carroll, the great 
granddaughter of Charles Carroll of Car 
rollton, and sister of the late Governor of 
Maryland. 

For more than a hundred years the 
Howards have occupied a distinguished 
position in the social, political, and mili 
Brave in the 
field, wise in the Senate, and polished in 
society, they have always maintained a 


: 
ee SA 
| 
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yutation Which has made them the peers 
the proud aristocracy of England, from 
The most dis 
Colonel 
born at 


ich they are descended. 

of this family 
Howard. He 
re seat of his ancestors—in what was then 
which 


ouished Was 


in Kager Was 
long 
en absorbed by the rapidly growing city 
on the 4th of June, 1752. When the war 
the Revolution commenced he 


iltimore County, but has 


joined 
ie Continental army, with the rank of 
iptain, in the old Maryland Line. At 
Vonmouth, at Camden, at Cowpens, and 

Kutaw he displaved a courage which 
for the 
Congress, from 


recognition 
Washington, and 
rom Maryland. It was Colonel Howard 
first led the American 
bavonet charge against British veterans. 
\t Cowpens he charged with his brave 
Tarleton’s famous 
legion, and swept them from the field. 
\t the close of the day he held the swords 
of seven British officers whom he had tak- 
en prisoners, including General O’ Hara, 
who had clung to his stirrups asking quar- 
ter, At Eutaw a portion of the American 
army showed signs of weakness, and were 
ibout to retreat, when General Greene or 
dered Colonel Howard to reserve his fire 
and charge with the bayonet. He did so 
in the face of a close and murderous fire, 
which was poured into them as they ad 
vanced, Howard's regiment was met by 
A hand 
to hand fight took place, the ranks min 
cled together, bayonets were crossed, and 
a terrible death-struggle ensued; but the 
Butts were at last obliged to give way, and 
the battle was won. At the close of this 
splendid charge General Greene rode up 
and complimented Colonel Howard and 
his men in the highest terms, and in his 
dispatch to Congress said: ** Nothing could 
exceed the gallantry of the Maryland Line. 
Colonel Howard and all his officers dis 
played the most uncommon bravery, and 
the free use of the bayonet by this corps 
gave us the victory. Howard deserves a 
statue of gold no less than Roman and 
Grecian On every tield where 
he was engaged Colonel Howard won the 
title which was afterward conferred by 
Napoleon on Marshal Ney—** the bravest 
of the brave.” 

At the close of the Revolution, Maryland 
showed her appreciation of his gallant 


on him warmest 


row 


Vho troops to a 


Marylanders against 


the Butfs, a brave Irish corps. 


heroes.” 


services by three times electing him Govy- 
ernor of the State, and afterward sending 


the United States 
He was also invited by Washington to a 


seat in his cabinet as Secretary of War 


him twiee to senate 


which he declined. Washington, in sey 
eral letters still in possession of the fam 
ily, deplored his refusal to accept the posi 
tion asa loss to himself and to his country 
The the 


President endeavored, through 


JOHN EAGER HOWARD 


interposition of a friend, to induce Colonel 
Howard to change his resolution, but find 
“The 


reasons Vou have assigned carry COnVIC 


ing all efforts vain, he finally wrote 


tion with them, and must, however reluc 
tantly, be submitted to.” 

In 1814, when the British army, flushed 
with their easy victory of Bladensburg, 
advanced on Baltimore, some of the more 
timid citizens proposed to secure their 
property bya cowardly capitulation. The 
veteran Howard answered this prope sition 
in a manner worthy of his heroie charac- 
ter: ‘**Lhave as much property at stake as 
most persons, and [I have four sons in the 
field, but sooner would [see my sons wel 
tering in their blood, and my property re 
duced to ashes, than so far disgrace the 
country.” Happily such 
prevailed, and the Baltimore militia drove 
the invaders back to their ships. Colonel 
Howard gave to the city of Baltimore the 


brave counsel 


+ 
23 
<0 
+ 
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ground upon which the Washington mon- | rives from the land which he owns in th 
iment stands, the corner-stone of which | citv of London. 

was laid with posing cere monies on the Colonel Howard married Margare 
Chew, daughter of Benjamin Chew, whi 
was Chief Justice of Pennsylvania und: 
title of the Vonnumental Cuty. George LIL, 


{thof July, S15 This was the first mon 
uiment erected to Washington: hence the 


Miss Chew was the lady i: 
John Eager Howard inherited from his) whose honor Major André rode i 


n th 
feathre rthe splendid estate of Belvidere, and tourney of the 


Mischianza féte. Thy 
vas celebrated at Judge Chew 
. Clifden, near Germantown, in 1787 


after the Revolutionary war he built there | marriage 
the beautiful mansion which was recently | seat 
pulled down to make way for the exten 


Washington and other distinguished per 
sion of Calvert Street. 


In the rear of the | sons graced the occasion by their presence 
house there was a colonnade which ecom- | Colonel Howard's first sight of the hon 


BELVIDERE, 


THE 


HOME OF THE HOWARDs. 


manded a fine view of the river and bay | of his bride was during the battle of Ger 
to the southeast, while from the front of | mantown, when Chew’s house, which was 
he house lovely vistas of park scenery | occupied by the British, welcomed the 

| Maryland Line with a shower of balls. 

| Very few houses in this country have 
cluding all that portion of Baltimore ex- | been the scene of so many brilliant social 
tending from Jones's Falls on the east to | gatherings as Belvidere. Here came the 
Kutaw Street on the west, and from Pratt | old Revolutionary soldiers to fight their 
Street on the south to the extreme north- | battles o'er again—Generals Smith, Small 
ern limits of the city. These boundaries wood, and Williams of the old Maryland 
now inelude all the most beautiful and | Line; Charles Carroll and the brilliant or 
fashionable streets of Baltimore, and had | naments of the Baltimore bar, when that 
the Howards retained their original es- | bar was the first in the country—Pinkney, 
tate, the family would have derived, from | Harper, Winder, and Taney were frequent 
ground-rents alone, an income surpassing 
that which the Duke of Westminster de 


met the eve in every direction. Howard's 
Park was indeed a princely estate, in 


visitors. Here also came the Adamses, 
Winthrops, and Quincys from the North, 


| 


is 
; 
— 
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Middletons, Pinekneys, and Hugers 
mi the South, and distinguished stran 
vs from France and England. In 1824, 
hen Lafayette visited the United States 

the last time, Colonel Howard gave 
a princely entertainment at Belvi 
which was one of the most brilliant 
fairs given to our illustrious guest dur 

His triumphant progress through the 
muntry. 


Many hearts were lost and won in the 
eautiful Belvidere Many a 
ver’s VOW Was whispered in the 


eroves of 
shady 
oody places” where now are heard the 
isy hum of trade and the ceaseless noise 
city ears. Many a stately minuet has 
ween danced where baggage wagons hurry 
pand fro from the Union Dépot. In How 
rd’s Park were held the encampments of 
the city militia, Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, political gatherings, barbecues, ete. ; 
mit all its glory has now passed away, and 
ives only in the memory of the few who 
old enough to recollect the 
splendor of Belvidere. 


ire former 


Benjamin C. Howard, the third son of | 


Colonel Howard, married Jane Grant Gil 
inor, the eldest daughter of William Gil- 
ior. The bride had not completed her 
eighteenth year at the time of her marriage. 
hie early married life of the young couple 
Was passed at Belvidere, and Mrs. Howard, 
Who is now an interesting lady past four- | 
score, has a very agreeable recollection of 
the gayety that reigned there when Col- 
onel John Eager Howard was the head of 
the house. Benjamin C. Howard was for | 
several vears a member of Congress from 
Moryland, and afterward for a lone time 
the reporter of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. At the commencement of 
the civil war he 
in 1861 was nominated, as the most 
popular man in the State, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Maryland, but 
withdrew, on the day of the election, to 
pervent a civil commotion in Baltimore. 
Charles Howard, the youngest son of the 
hero of Cowpens, married Miss Key, the 
daughter of the author of the ‘* Star-span- 
gled Banner.” Mrs. William George Read 
was the last surviving child of Colonel 
Howard. She died last November a year, 
in the eightieth year of herage, within sight 
of the place where once stood the stately 
home of the Howards. 

Four generations of the Gilmor family 
have been prominent in the business and 
social circles of Baltimore. 


resigned this position, 
and 


Robert Gil- | 


LENS OF AMERICA 


MRS. 


B HOWARD. 


mor, the founder of the family in this 
| country, was born at Paisley, Seotland, on 
| the 10th of November, 1748, and christen 
ed the same day by the Rev. Dr. John 
| Witherspoon, who was afterward presi 
dent of Princeton College, and one of the 


| signers of the Declaration of Inde pend 
ence. 


John Gilmor, the father of Robert. 
was a wealthy manufacturer. At the early 
age of seventeen his son displayed so creat 
an aptitude for business that his father took 
him into partnership. Within a year, 
however, from this time, Robert. who had 


| previously made several successful busi 
| ness trips to London, now determined to 
further extend his commercial enterprises, 


and with an assortment of goods suitable 
for the American market, he embarked on 


the 15th of July, 


1767, for this country, 


jand landed at Oxford, Maryland, toward 


the end of September. This little place 
was then much resorted to by British ves 
sels to obtain the products of the coun 
try. The young man realized fifteen hun 
dred dollars from his venture, and being 
pleased with the country, determined to 
settle there. While on a visit to Dorches 
ter County he made the acquaintance of 


| his future wife, Miss Louisa Airey, daugh 


ter of the Rev. Thomas Airey, with whose 


| brother he formed a partnership before he 


had been in the country one year. On 


2 
25 
A 


the 25th of September, 1771, he married, 
and after being engaged in business on the 
Kastern Shore of Maryland for over ten 
years, he removed to Baltimore, believing 
it offered a wider field 
Mr. Gilmor soon developed a character 


for his business 


of great prudence and industry, and show 
ed a decided talent for making money. 


ROBERT GILMOR, JUN. 


Among Mr. Gilmor’s business 
spondents at this date were Messrs. Thomas 
Willing and Robert Morris, of Philadel- 


phia, both of whom were members of the 


corre- 


Continental Congress, and the latter one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They traded under the firm of 
Willing and Morris. These gentlemen, 
together with Mr. William Bingham, Mr. 
Willing’s son-in-law, anticipating a treaty 
of peace after the surrender of ( ‘ornwallis, 
were desirous of forming an establishment 
at Amsterdam for the purpose of export- 
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ing more largely the staple products « 
Maryland and Virginia, and deeming M) 
Gilmor a suitable person to represent thi 
concern in Holland, they offered him ac 
partnership, which was accepted. In 
cordance with this arrangement, Mr. G 

mor sailed with his family on the 27th « 
November, 1782, and arrived safely on th: 
12th of January, 1783, at hi 
destination, where they 
Captain 


mi 
Barney, 
his way to America with thi 
preliminary treaty of peace by 
tween Great Britain, Franc: 
and the United States. At 
Paris Mr. Gilmor met Joly 
Adams, one of the negotiators 
of the treaty of peace, who 
gave him a letter addressed to 
Messrs. Wilhem and Jan Wil 
link, the bankers of the United 
States in Holland, and one of 
the richest houses in Europe 


Joshua 


This was the beginning of a 


commercial connection — be 
tween the Gilmors the 
Willinks whieh continued 


from father to son for upward 
of fifty years, during which 
transactions took place to the 
amount of many millions of 
dollars. 

The house in Amsterdam, 
under the management of Mr 
Gilmor, soon commanded an 
extensive business, extending 
all over Europe, and to the 


West Indies and the United 
States. Among the corre 


spondents were the Barings, 
the Hopes, and other leading 
European houses. Eventual 
ly the firm thus constituted 
was broken up by the death of 
Mr. Samuel Inglis, one of the 
Philadelphia partners. Mr. 
Bingham, who was at that time living in 
London, wrote to Mr. Gilmor to come 
there, with a view of arranging a partner 
ship with him. He did so, and the result 
was the establishment of the firm of Rob- 
ert Gilmor and Co., of Baltimore, in which 
Mr. Bingham was the other member. By 
his suecessful enterprises to all parts of the 
world, Mr. Gilmor, in the course of fifteen 
years, became one of the merchant princes 
of Baltimore. 

In 1799 the business connection with 
Mr. Bingham was dissolved, and Mr. Gil- 


\ 
i 


associated his two sons, Robert and 
liam, with him, under the firm name 
Robert Gilmor and Sons. The corre 
mndents of the old tirm were continued 
the new, and many Vears of commercial 
sperity followed. Robert Gilmor, Jun., 
d most of the travelling for the firm, and 
is thus enabled to combine pleasure with 
fit. 

wtive 


His fine personal appearance, at 
manners, and cultivated 
ide him a favorite guest in the first so 
tv of America and Europe. When a 
of twenty-two he visited 
Mount Vernon, and was entertained by 
‘ies. Washington, and shortly afterward 
e attended a grand ball given to General 
Vashington in Philadelphia a few days 
cfore his retirement from office, and the 
ext day was presented to him by Mr. 
Bingham. In speaking of this afterward, 
Mr. Gilmor said: **L never shall forget 
the dignity and kindness of Washington's 
The Society of the Cincinnati 
entered while [I was there, and I had an 
opportunity of seeing him receive in the 


tustes 


ounge man 


most affectionate manner those brothers in 
Mr. Robert Gilmor, Jun., visited 
Kurope four or five times, and travelled 
extensively. On one of these visits he 
spent a week at the seat of the Marquis of 


irmis.’ 


Londonderry on Loch Strangford, near | 


Belfast, and in Dublin was entertained at 
dinner by Tom Moore, especially to meet 
Lady Morgan. In London, the Earl and 
Countess of Pembroke entertained him, 
and secured him desirable invitations else 
where. At Paris, the Duke of Wellington 
vave Mr. Gilmor a dinner. 
acquainted with the Iron Duke through 
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|} Was entertained by them. 


He became | 


Mrs. Robert Patterson, of Baltimore, who | 


afterward married the Marquis of Welles 
ley, and whose sister was Lady Harvey, 
the wife of Sir Felton Harvey, the favor 
ite aide and confidential secretary of Wel 
lington. 

In the spring of 1818, Mr. Robert Gil- 
mor, Jun., sat to Sir Thomas Lawrence 
for his portrait. When finished, the art 
ist pronounced it one of his best portraits. 
This portrait, a copy of which embellishes 
the present article, is now in the collection 
of Judge Robert Gilmor, a great-nephew 
of the original. For many years it has 
been regarded as among the finest speci 
mens of portrait painting in the United 
States. 

When Lafayette visited Baltimore in 
1824, Mr. Gilmor was chairman of the 
committee of arrangements of the grand 


land secure’ 


ball given in honor of the distinguished 
On the 28th of December, Latay 
ette dined with Mr. Gilmor, in company 
with 
ficers, including General Samuel Smith 
Colonel John Eager Howard, and Colone! 
Paul Bentalou, in Pulaski 
died. In October, 1825, the Duke of Saxe 
Weimar visited Baltimore, bringing letters 
of introduction to Mr. Gilmor, and 
hospitably received 

A daughter of William Cooke, president 
of the Bank of Maryland, was Mr. Gil 
mor’s first wife. She died in May, 1803 
He spent the winter of 1806 in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 


Was General 


a number of old Revolutionary of 


whose arms 


Was 


Among his friends there 
Charles Cotesworth Pinck 
ney, president of the Cincinnati Society, 
having succeeded General Washington 
Another friend was John Rutledge, Jun., 
son of John Rutledge of the Revolution 
ary army. During this visit Mr. Gil 
mor had frequent opportunities of enjoy 
ing the Southern hospitality for which 
Charleston The of 
Major James Ladson was at that time one 
of the gayest in the city. Mr. Gilmor was 
a frequent visitor there, and became en 
gaged to Sarah, one of 


was famous. house 


Major Ladson’s 
daughters. They were married on the 9th 
of April, 1807. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gilmor, Jun., ney 
er had any children, and both being hos 
pitably inclined, their house became the 
centre of social life in Baltimore. Every 
distinguished stranger who visited the city 
Mr. Gilmor at 
an early age showed a taste for art, and he 
formed one of the finest collections of pic 
tures in the United States. He was a lib 
eral patron of American artists. He in 
duced Gilbert Stuart Baltimore, 
many sittings for him. In 
April, 1826, Mr. and Mrs. Gilmor went to 
New York to attend the Italian opera, 
then for the first time introduced in the 
United States, by Signor Garcia, whose 


to visit 


charming daughter Signorina Garcia (aft 
erward the celebrated 
chief attraction. 


Malibran) was the 
It was an unusual thing 
in those days for persons to go so far to 
attend a public amusement, and the visit 
of the Gilmors was noticed in the news 
papers. Much attention was paid to them 
in New York. The fortune of this gentle 
man being ample, it was within his means 
to accumulate many valuable works, and 
take a generous part in public improve- 
ments. He continued to take the deepest 
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ELLEN 


WARD GILMOR, 


interest in the prosperity of Baltimore to 
the last, and died in 1849, universally Ia- 
mented. 

His brother, William, was 
married at an early age to Mrs. Marianne 
Drysdale, a 


vounger 


nineteen, 
She was a daughter of Isaae Smith, of 
Northampton County, Virginia. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilmor had twelve children. Their 
eldest son, Robert, graduated at Harvard 
in 828. and afterward went to Europe as 
attaché to the legation with Mr. Rives, 
our Minister to Franee. After remaining 


young widow of 


abroad, visiting places of interest, and 
meeting with a great deal of attention, he 
returned in the autumn of 1829. It was 
his good fortune during this trip to spend 
several davs at Abbotsford with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and often referred to it with plea- 
sure. Mr. Gilmor’s country-seat was Glen- 
Ellen, in Baltimore County. He married 
Ellen Ward, daughter of Judge Ward, of 
Baltimore, whose memory is cherished as 
one of the most admired ladies that ever 
graced Baltimore society. 
beauty, she was rarely endowed with en- 
gaging manners, and a disposition so good, 
so ventle, and so sweet as to win friends on 
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Besides creat 


every side and amongst all classes.  T) 
Hon. Robert who has been 
more than twelve vears one of the judg: 
of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore, is 
son of this lady. 


Gilmor, fo 


He possesses the love « 
art which is hereditary in his family, a1 

owns a number of fine paintings and e 
gravings formerly possessed by his rela 
tive. Mr. William Gilmor, who marri: 
Miss Key, a descendant of Francis 

and Colonel Harry Gilmor, who won d 

tinction as a dashing cavalry officer in t! 
Confederate service during the late wa 
brothers of Gilmor. Othe 
branches of the family are represented 


are Judge 
and in its links, by intermarriage, it has 
connections with many well-known Balti 
more families. 

During the first quarter of this century 
Baltimore was a happy little town, wit! 
its social aspects more scrupulously dé 
fined and determined than now. The as 
semblies were aristocratically exclusive 
Almack’s in its best days was not more 
The belles and beaux daneed and 
flirted with dignity and elegance, and 
supped on tea, chocolate, and sweet rusk 
perhaps with more satisfaction than the 
present 


SO. 


belles and beaux derived from 
Mrs. Brown’s magnificent reception last 
winter. Greater deference was shown to 
ladies than in these busy and bustling 
days. ‘'A gallant of that time,” says the 
late John P. Kennedy in his leeture on 
‘Baltimore Long Ago,” ‘accosted a lady 
on the street with a bow that required the 
whole side of the pavement to make it in, 
vith a scrape of his foot, his cane thrust 
under his left arm till it projected behind 
along with his queue like the palisades 
of a cheval de frise; and nothing could 
be more piquant than the lady as she re 
ciprocated the salutation with a courtesy 


| which seemed to carry her into the earth, 


with her chin bridled to her breast, and 
such a volume of dignity.” From these 
same interesting reminiscences we learn 
that ‘* Baltimore Street in those days was 
enlivened by apparitions of grave matrons 


and stirring demoiselles moving erect like 


wooden and pasteboard figures of a pup 
pet show. These were the grandmothers 
of the present generation, arraved in gor 
ceous brocade and tatfeta, luxuriously dis 
played over hoops, with comely bodices 
laced around that ancient armor the stay, 
disclosing most perilous waists, and with 
sleeves that clung to the arm as far as the 
elbow, where they took a graceful leave 


28 
| 
a 
te 


ruthes that stood off like the feathers 
. bantam. And such faces as they 
re along with them! 


with their hair all drawn back over 


SO TOSY, SO spirit 


hions till it elevated the eyebrows, giv 
an amazing fierce and supercilious 
falling in 
Then they 
gait, un 
miscious of many glances, with formida 


e to the countenance, and 
taracts upon the shoulders. 
pped away with such minein 


e points to the toes, and high tottering | 
eels fancifully cut in wood, their tower 

ult hats crowned with tall feathers that 

ived aristocratically upward with each 
tep, as if they took a pride in the slow 
paces of the wearer.” 

Toward the close of the period thus 
lumorously described, and when the se 
of the hair had been 

vreatly modified, one of the chief orna 
ments of Baltimore society was Miss Isa 

ella Pinkney, daughter of the 
orator William Pinkney. The position 
wequired by her father as the leader of the 

\imerican bar, minister to half the courts 
“of Europe, and Attorney-General of the 

United States, opened to his daughter the 
best society of the time. 


ere arrangement 


famous 


At an early age 
sie married Joseph White, whose father, 
Dr. John Campbell White, was one of the 
of the Insh of 
Foreseeing the disastrous termination of 
that ill-advised outbreak, he escaped to 
\merica, and settled in Baltimore, where 
he became one of the leading physicians. 
One of Isabella’s brothers was Edward C. 
Pinkney, who was pronounced by Edgar 
A. Poe to be the finest of American lyric 
poets. At an early age he entered the 
navy, Where he passed six years, resigning 


leaders rebellion 1798. 


in 1822 in order to challenge his superior 
officer, Commodore Ridgeley, who had un- 
wittingly given some offense to the junior 
officer. The commodore having declined 
thechallenge, the fiery young midshipman 
posted him in the streets of Baltimore. 
After leaving the navy, Edward Pinkney 
studied law, and in 1824 was admitted as a 
member of the Baltimore bar. At that 
time one of the most beautiful and accom 
plished ladies in the city was Georgiana, 
daughter of Mareus MeCausland, an Irish 
gentleman who settled in Baltimore to- 
ward the close of the last century. He 
had a large family of daughters, all of 
whom were beautiful, but Georgiana sur 
passed the rest. Her eyes were of a deep | 
violet color; her glossy black hair fell over | 
a forehead exquisitely shaped and as pure | 
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and white as polished marble, while on 
her cheek the rose and lily were equally 
blended. She played the harp, and sang di 
vinely. Her beauty and accomplishments 
\ lady 
now living in Baltimore remembers seeing 
evening Edward Pinkney, Charles 
Carroll Harper, and Charles Carroll, the 
grandson of the signer, surrounding Miss 


made her a much-admired belle. 


one 


McCausland, who was singing some favor 
ite ballad while accompanying herself on 


the harp. These gentlemen were all loy 


ISABELLA 


PINKNEY WHITE 


ers of the fair Georgiana, but young Pink 
ney carried the day by his manly beauty, 
his dashing manners, and the sweetness of 
It was this lady to whom 
was addressed his beautiful serenade 


his love songs. 


‘Look out 


upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes 
On which than on the lights above 
There hang more destinies 
Night’s beauty is the harmony 
Of blending shades and lights, 
Then, lady, up—look out, and be 
A sister to the 1 cht! 
“Sleep not: thy image wakes for ave 
Within my watching breast 
Sleep not: from her soft sleep should fly 
Who robs all hearts of rest 
Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, 
And make this darkness gay 


With looks whose brightness well might make 


nights a 


darket day 


pis 
te 
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HENRIETTA DARCY 


WILSON, 


Mrs. Somerville, another Baltimore lady, 
inspired his grateful ** Health,” beginning: 


‘I fill this cup to one made up 

Of loveliness alone 

A woman of her gentle sex 
| ‘ parag 

lo whom the better elements 
And kindl tars have given 

A for so fair tha ke th \ 
I earth heaven,’ 


Edward Pinkney and Georgiana Me 
Causland were married on the 12th Octo 
ber, IS24, a few days after the groom had 
completed his t In 1825, 
published ina thin 
volume, which is now so searce that it has 


re 


Wwenty second vear 
Pinkney’s poems were 
become one of the rare books in American 
literature. Although these 


written when the poet was only 


poems were 
mostly 
twenty Vvears old, they show no evidence 


of immaturity. They possess an original 
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itv, a beauty of rhythm, anda delicacy of | 
imagination which seemed to proclann to | 


the world the advent of a master of song 
in the voung Baltimore poet. Having 


shown what he could do, he did not con 


| 
| 


Belles-Lettres in the University of Mia 


land. In December, 1827, he was choss 
editor of the Marylander, a powerful po 
litical journal, at that time published 

Baltimore. In this new position the v« 

satility of his talents was displaved in 

new field. Those who had admired 1 
poetical genius and his legal ability wer 
astonished to finda young man of twenty 
five successfully coping with trained vet 
erans in journalism. The independen 
and dignity with which he defended thi 
truth and the boldness with which he ey 
posed falsehood attracted the attention 
of the country, and a_ brilliant 
seemed opening before him, 


Career) 
But his days 
numbered. Early the 
spring of 1828 a cruel malady obliged hin 
to relinquish his editorial duties, and on 
the 1ith of April, while his relatives wer 
weeping for the loss of one so young, so 
beautiful, and so gifted, he begged them 
‘not to weep for him, for his death was a 
blessing,” and expired without a sigh or a 
struggle. 


were already 


His remains now lie in Green 
mount Cemetery, where so many of the 
honored dead of Baltimore are buried. 

In 1816, Henry Didier, a young Balti 
more merchant, met, in the studio of Sit 
Thomas Lawrence, John N. D’Arey, an 
Irish gentleman, who, like himself, came 
to sit to the most celebrated portrait paint 
er of his age. Meeting there daily, then 
acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy, 
and the result was the formation of a busi 
ness partnership in Baltimore, and the 
marriage of Mr. D’Arey to Amelia Didier, 
his partner's sister. The transactions of 
the firm were large and extensive, includ 
ing the West Indies and South America. 
In 1819, in the midst of the South Ameri 
can struggle for independence, the Balti 
more house sent with arms 
and provisions to the assistance of the 
Chilians, who contracted to pay Messrs. 
D’Arey and Didier $800,000 upon the de 
livery of the cargoes in Chili. One of the 
vessels arrived safely; the other entered 
the port of Buenos Ayres, where the ves 
sel was seized; but the valuable cargo was 
soon released, and taken across the Andes 
to Chili, where the arms contributed to 
securing the final independence of the 
Republic. The heirs of Messrs. D'Arcy 
and Didier have filed a claim against 
Chili in the State Department at Wash- 
ington for $800,000, and interest for sixty 


two vessels 


tinue a poetical eareer, but accepted the | two vears, amounting in all to four mill 


position of Professor of 


Rhetorie and | ions 


of dollars. Mr. D’Arey was the 


» 
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vor of six daughters, who in the course 
me became leading ladies in Baltimore 
ety Henrietta, who was considered 
most faultlessly beautiful woman in 
timore between 1840 and 1850, in 1845 
rried Dr. William T. Wilson, a gentle 
refined taste, and an 
of art 


intelligent 
A vounger sister, Ellen, 


1 of 


ron 


AMELIA 


vho was also a great beauty, married The 
ore Wetmore, of New York: Virginia 
ly Arey married Hermann Von Kaptf, a 
Baltimore merchant of German birth; 
Maria and Amelia married respectively 
Thomas J. Wilson and Rey. L. Van Bok 
kelan: Margaret, the eldest of these charm 
ing sisters, died unmarried. Mrs. Van Bok 
kelan, the youngest, is the only survivor. 
Contemporary with the Misses D’ Arey 
was Miss Charlotte Robinson, daughter of 
Alexander C. Robinson, one of the mer- 
chant princes of Baltimore. Her mother 
was Miss Peale, daughter of Charles Wil 
son Peale, the painter. Mrs. Robinson's 
heauty was remarkable even in a city so 
famous for its beautiful women as Balti 
more. Herdaughter, in addition to great 


DIDIER 


personal beauty, possessed a vivacity of 


manner, a sprightliness in conversation, 
and a brilliant variety of accomplishments 
which made her the most famous belle of 
her time. After having half the young 
men of Baltimore at her feet, and refusing 
a hundred offers, she married Mr. George 
Pendleton, of Winchester, Virginia, who 


DARCY 


was afterward for several 


siding judge of Berkeley 


vears the pre 
County, Vir 
ginia, 

An English traveller who visited Balti 
more described one of the belles of the 
city as possessing a supreme perfection of 
form and He 
her as reverently as if he were drawing 
the portrait of the Austrian Empress o1 
He looked on 
that face asa wonderful picture, and so re 
membered it. He confessed, En 
he that he had 
countenance more faultlessly lovely. 


feature. said he spoke of 


any other crowned beauty. 


rlishman 


never beheld a 
The 
pose of the small head, the sweep of the 
neck, resembled the miniatures of Giulia 
Grisi in her youth, but the lines were more 
delicately drawn, and the contour more re 


as 


Was, 


‘ 


HARRIET LANE 


JOHNSON 


fined; the broad open forehead, the brows 
firmly arched, without an approach to 
heaviness, the thin chiselled nostril and 
perfect mouth, cast in the softest feminine 
mould, reminded you of the first Napo 
leon. 


With all 


its purity of outline, the face was not se 


have been inharmonious there, 
vere or coldly statuesque—only superbly 
serene, not lightly to be ruthed by any 
sudden of feeling: a face of 
Which you never realized the perfect glo 
rv till the pink-eoral tint flushed faintly 
through the clear pale cheeks, while the 
lift of the 
the magnificent eyes, lighting up surely 
and slowly to the full of their stormy 
splendor. 

This will be considered 
exaggeration by those who remember Miss 
Mary Grafton Dulany in the prime of her 
youth and beauty. 


revulsion 


long trailing lashes revealed 


language not 


She is the daughter 
of Grafton L. Dulany, who ranked high 
at the Baltimore bar when it was graced 
by such men as Taney, Johnson, Mere 
dith, Wirt, MeMahon, and others. This 
lady married Mr. Gardiner G. Howland, 
of New 


sare 


York, whose father, bearing the 
married Miss Louisa Mere- 
Baltimore belle. Miss Mary 
Dulany was a particular favorite of Wash 
He fre 


name, 
dith, also a 


ington Irving in his latter years. 
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| people, are of a social character. 
Quick mobility of expression would | 


quently met her at John P. Kennedy 
One of the greatest attractions for him 

Baltimore was the society of this charm 
ing girl, She was married a year or tw 
before his death, and a magnificent rece 
tion was given to her in New York at th 
Mr. Howland M 
Irving came down from Sunnyside to | 

present, although he was then in the sey 
enty-fifth vear of his age, and took gre: 
pleasure in speaking of the beauty of th: 
bride, who was also, as he said, *‘sueh ; 
good girl.” 
in society. 


residence of senior. 


This was his last appearance 
Of late years Mrs. Howlai 
has almost retired entirely from the gay 
world, in order to devote herself to work 
of charity. We that photogra 
phers both in this country and in Euroyy 
have failed to produce a correct likeness 
of Mrs. Howland; but judging from what 
those say who knew her well, she musi 
have been the most beautiful bride that 
Baltimore has ever given to New York 
Her face reealled that of the Madonna d 
San Sisto, in which heaven and earth are 
said to meet upon Raphael's canvas 
Baltimore has never been clubabl 
With three or four hundred thou 
sand inhabitants, there are only three or 
four clubs, and the majority of these, in 
accordance with the peculiar spirit of the 
The 
Maryland Club is the oldest, the most pre 
tentious, and the most conservative, and 


regret 


a 
city. 


| enjoys a wide reputation for its cuisine, 


although a fastidious English visitor once 
declared that it was ‘* pitilessly monoto 
nous in its carte.” 


Nowhere are terra 


ROBERT GOODLOE HARPER. 
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yins. canvas-back dueks, and other delica 
es of the Chesapeake prepared more de 
ciously than by the chef of the Mary 
and. 
ants 
ith 


hye 


Most of the members are 
The cellars of the club are stocked 
wines of a fabulous age, 


including 
famous Glenn, Hoffman, and Noble 


EMILY M* 


Madeira, bottled in 1810, 1819, and 1826. 
A supper at the Maryland is something 
to remember, and worth a trip across the 
Atlantic to the man who considers a good 
meal the szmmum bonuwm of liuman ex 
istence. The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table humorously attributed the want of 
appreciation of literature in 

Vor. LXV. 


Jaltimore to 
No. 385.—3 


| siding officer a 


on 


the tempting delicacies of the table, so 
lavishly supplied by the waters of the 
Chesapeake, and suggested that Balti 
more’s chief monument should be crown 
ed by a canvas-back duck. Although this 
club not so exclusive as formerly, it 


Is sé 


still prides itself upon having for its pre 


rAVISH 


‘gentleman of long de- 
This position, which Was once 
held by the son of a king, is now occu 
pied by the grandson of a Revolutionary 
hero. 


scent.” 


A little less than a quarter of a century 


ago a number of Baltimore artists and 


_ others were in the habit of meeting one 


= 
| 
’ 


34 
evening in the week at the studio of Frank 
B. Maver. 
creased, it 


regular 


Gradually, as the number in 
was determined to organize “a 
and in the winter of 1S58—9 


No. 40 St. 
former residence of Dr, 


club 


| | 
they established themselves at 


Paul Street, the 
John Buekler, and adopted the 
the Allston Association, As 


bership continued to 


name of 
the mem 
the 
rooms were found inadequate, and in Feb 
IS63, they Mount 


non Place, known as the Oliver man 


ruary, removed to 64 


sion. Owing to the pronounced Southern 
sentiments of its members, the club-house 
was Closed by order of General Schenck, 
the Middle Department, 
on the 30th of June, 1863, the first day of 
the battle of Gettysburg, when the result 
of the battle was uncertain, and the Con- 
federate army was hourly expected in Bal 


commandant of 


timore. The club-house remained closed 


during the continuance of the war. Gen 
eval Schenek advised his successor not to 
allow it to be re-opened, as it had been ‘a 
nest of secessionists.” 

Wednesday was the musical evening at 
the Allston, when string instruments ac 
companied quartettes, quintettes, glees, and 
choruses. Among the prominent of the 
musical members were the late William 
Preseott Smith, Dr. A. J. Volek, Henry 
C. Wagener, Professor Otto Sutro, 


When the Allston 


Was suppressed, these and 


and 
others Association 
other music 
loving members continued to meet at the 
rooms of Mr. Sutro, No. 67 North Charles 
Strect In the autumn of 1869 it was pro 
posed to form a elub, devoted strictly to 
music and the drama, and on the 13th of 
November, 1869, the Wednesday Club was 
organized, and continued its separate ex 
until June 8, 1870, when it 
merged into the Allston, whieh had been 
reorganized the previous winter. Finding 
the Allston was becoming merely a social 
club, cards and billiards taking the place 
of musie and 


istence was 


the former members of 
the Wednesday Club determined to sepa 
rate from the Allston, and in the winter 
of 1876 it resumed its separate existence. 


art, 


The people of Baltimore are devoted to 
music, and the Wednesday Club became so 
popular in a few years that it was found 
necessary to build a club-house on North 


Charles Street, 


of which they took posses 
The first en 
tertainment given there was on the 30th of 
December, 1879, when Gade’s Erl King’s 
Daughter was rendered by 


sion on December 15, 1879. 


members of 
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the club. Mr. Edward Reuline was Si 
Oluf, Miss Bessie Mellvaine was the Fk) 
King’s Daughter, and Mrs. J. Linds: 
was the mother. During the same winte 
Handel's Feast, the May 
(Wueen, were produced, and more 
cently Mendelssohn's oratorio of Elijah 


Alevander's 


One of the most honored ladies now lis 
ing in Baltimore is Miss Emily Harper 
who, since 


the death of her cousin thi 
Duchess of Leeds, on the Sth of April 
S74, has been the sole surviving grand 
child of Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
Miss Harper is the daughter of General 
Robert Goodloe Harper, who was a con 
temporary of William Pinkney at. thi 
Marvland bar, and pronounced a splendid 
eulogy on the great orator when he was 
suddenly cut off in the midst of his brill 
iant career. The best society of this coun 
try and Europe has been graced by the 
presence of Miss Harper; but in the homes 
of the poor she is as well known as in the 
gilded saloons of fashion. Some years 
ago, When no Catholic princess in Europe 
was deemed worthy of the Golden Rose, 
Which is annually presented by the Pope, 
Miss Harper, as the most distinguished 
Catholic lady in the United States, was 
mentioned as a proper person to receive it 

Kew ladies have presided over the White 
House with more distinetion than Miss 
Harriet Lane, the niece of President Bu 
Edueated at the Visitation Con 
vent, Georgetown, while her unele was 
Secretary of State under the Polk admin 
istration, she spent Saturday and Sunday 
every month in Washington with him 
At his house she was early introduced to 
all that was best, brightest, and = distin 
guished in the nation. 


chanan. 


In this society she 
acquired the ease and grace of manner 
which afterward made her remarkable in 
Queen After 
leaving the convent school, Miss Lane re 
turned to her uncle’s home at Wheatland, 
where she saw much company, and occa 
sionally visited New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. In 1852, Mr. Buchanan 
was sent to England as United States min 
ister, and Miss Lane accompanied him. 
Hermany charms of mind and person made 
a decided impression upon the Queen, and 
the fair young American was honored by 
distinguished marks of royal favor. 

The most interesting social event con 
nected with the Presidency of Mr. Bu- 
chanan was the visit of the Prince of 
Wales and suite to Washington in the 


Victoria's drawing-room. 


{ 
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vutumn of Lane contributed | 
rreatly to the pleasure of the Prince y | 
-adimirable manner in which eve rything | 

as ordered at the White House for the 
_atiavecnalall and entertainment of the | 
yval party. This was the first occasion 
that an heir-apparent to the English | 
‘hrone had visited the eapital of the lost 
colonies. The most interesting cireum 
stance of the visit was the presence of the 


creat - grandson of George IIL. standing 
with bowed head before the tomb of George 
Washington. Asa mark of his apprecia 
tion of the cordial hospitality exte nded to 
him at the White House, the Prince, upon | 
iis return to England, sent Mr. Buchanan 
, portrait of himself, and Miss Lane a set 
of eneravings of the royal family, with an 
tutograph letter, in which he said, 
cordial welcome vouchsafed to me can 
never be effaced from my memory.” 

At the close of his administration Mr. 
Buchanan and his niece retired to Wheat 
land. Here Miss Lane remained until 
January 11, 1866, when she was married 
to Mr. Henry E. Johnston, a prominent 
Baltimore banker. The two had first met 

t Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania, in the 

len days of youth. The ae quaintance 
thus early begun continued to increase in 
varmth during all the dazzling career of 
Miss Lane at home and abroad until it 
culminated in a happy marriage. After 
i trip to Cuba, Mr. Johnston toos his wite 
to Baltimore, where he had fitted up a 
luxurious home for the lady of his love. 
For fifteen years Mrs. Harriet Lane John 
ston has been one of the brilliant orna 
ments of Baltimore society. Their beau 
tiful house on Park Avenue has been the | 
centre of a refined and graceful hospitali- 
tv, where all that is most attractive and 
winning in the Monumental City gather. 
Here the stately lady whose grace and dig- 
nity adorned the most elegant of European 
courts appears in the less brilliant but not 


less charming character of the queen of 
the domestic circle. 

In the winter of 1863, George Lawrence, 
who is so well known as the author of Guy 
Livingstone, arrived in Baltimore on his 
Quixotic expedition to the South. With 
the proverbial hospitality of the city, he 
was dined and entertained by the most 
fashionable people. He showed his ap 
preciation of their cordiality in his book, 
Border and Bastile, which described his 
adventures in this country. We quote: 
‘The freedom and independent self-reli- 


| without reproach, I never heard a slan 


most intrepid of those innocent Unas. On 


ance of the Baltimorean demoiselles is very 
remarkable. At home they receive and 
entertain their own friends of either sex 
quite naturally, and taking their walks 
abroad. or returning from an evening par 
ty, trust themselves un thesitatingly to the 
escort of a single Cav: ilier. It sp aks well 
for the tone of society where such a state 
of things can sea without fear and 


der or suspicion levelled) against the 


Balti 


more, the first question asked is. ‘Is she 


the appearance of a débutante un 


beautiful? For many years past com- 
mon report has conceded the golden apple 


the Monumental City. [think the dis 


tinction has been fairly won. The small, 


| delice ite features, the long, liquid, inides- 


cent eyes, the sweet, indolent morbidezza, 


| that make Southern beauty so perilously 
| fascinating, are not uncommon here, and 


re often united to a clearness and brill 
iancy of complexion searcely to be found 
nearer the tropies. At the hour of * dress 
parade’ you can not walk five steps with 
out encountering a face well worthy of a 


| second look.” 


There are at this time many fair Balti 
moreans to whom. this enthusiastic de- 
scription mig rhit: apply. Weare not guilty 


lof a want of delicacy when we mention 


Mrs. John Carroll, who, a few years since, 
as Miss Mary Thomas, was one of the 
brightest ornaments of society. Miss km 
ily MeTavish belongs to a family in which 


| beauty is he reditarv. She is on her fa- 
| ther s side the creat-granddaughter of Mrs. 
| Richard Caton, whose three daughters 


were known at the court of George LV. 


las the American Graces, and whose mar- 
| piace to English noblemen create dso great 


a sensation in the fashionable society of 
Great Britain. On her mother’s side Miss 
MeTavish is the granddaughter of Gen 
eral Winfield Scott. The wealth and high 
social position of the family place this 


| lady in the front rank of Baltimore soci 


ety. Stately her bearing as Tenny 
son's Maud, and ealm in her manners as 
her orandaunt the Duchess of Leeds, 


| whom she is said to resemble in personal 
appearance, Miss MeTavish possesses that 


CONSCIOUS repose and high born grace 
which we see in. Vandyck’s female por- 
traits, representing as they do the trans 
mitted beauty and refinement of a dozen 
generations. 

Among the beauties who have been 
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taken from Baltimore to adorn the society 
of other cities, besides those already men 
tioned, were Miss Judith Moale, who mar 
ried Mr. Robert Cutting. Jun... of New 
York; Miss Lillie Dulany, who married 
Mr. Robert Cushing, of Boston; Miss Flor 
ence MePheeters, who married a Mr. Pad 
elford, of Savannah, Georgia. This lady 
possesses in perfection the blonde type of 
beauty which is peculiar to Baltimore, and 
Which has distinguished so many of its 
lovely worlenh, One of the most attract 
e ladies in the society of the Monument 
al City thirty years ago was Miss Ellen 
Swan, who married Philip Barton Key, of 
Washington Theirson, James Scott Key, 
after figuring in Baltimore society for a 
few vears, abandoned the profession of the 
law, which has been hereditary in his fam- 
ily for three generations, and went on the 
stage, Previous to doing that, he deliver 
ed an address at the Academy of Musie on 
the Origin of the Star-spangled Banner,” 
which his grandfather, Francis Scott Key, 
wrote While a prisoner on board a British 
man-of-war during the bombardment of 
Kort McHenry on the 13th of September, 
1814. 
An evening party in Baltimore is some 


thing to be enjoved and remembered. | 


TORPEDOES AND 

MUE history of the adoption of the tor- 
pedo as a recognized implement of 
warfare is not unlike that of gunpowder 
orof shells. Each in its turn was met by 


RUSHNELL’S TORPEDO BOAT. 
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Gentlemen from other cities have « 
fessed themselves astonished at the ba; 


talions of beautiful women to be seen o 

such occasions. Along the wooded ay; 

nues of Druid Hill Park faces @lance fro) 

carriages, and figures are seen strolline 
along the green alleys, whieh might hay: 
inspired Tennyson's ** Dream of Fair Wo 
men.” A peculiar charm of the Balti 
more girl is her gentleness; she is exqui 
sitely feminine. There is nothing about 
her of the * girl of the period”; she is not 
husband-hunting woman”: she is not 
one of the “grim females”: not one of the 
shrieking sisterhood”; there is nothing 
fast, aggressive, or advanced” about her 
she is the very reverse of anything offen 
sive in the term ‘*strong-minded.” 
reading Is more sweet than stron@: on he 

boudoir table you will not find the last 
French novel or the last poem of Swin 
burne, but vou will find the works ot 
Jean Ingelow and Adelaide Procter, 
from the wear and tear of the fashionabl 
life of other cities, Baltimore women often 
retain their youthful freshness of complex 
ion and grace of form until threescore, 
thus illustrating the lines of the poet: 

* How lightly falls the foot of time 
That ouly treads on flowers !” 


TORPEDO BOATS. 


the ery, ‘* Inhuman, barbarous, unchival- 
rous.” But the genius of modern war re 
quires the use of those Weapons which 
shall inthiet the greatest possible damage 
upon an enemy in the shortest possi 
ble time, and hence the once despised 
torpedo now occupies a place in the 
front rank. 

In the short space of a magazine ar 
ticle it is impossible to take more than 
a mere cursory glance at our subject; 
but so complete in its details was the 
first recorded torpedo boat that it mer 
its more than passing notice. Mr. 
David Bushnell, of Conneeticut, who 
well earned the title of the ‘father of 
torpedo warfare,” built in 1775 a boat 
intended for submarine attack upon 
an enemy’s vessel. This craft con 
tained sufficient air to enable the op- 
erator to remain half an hour under 
water, and it was so arranged as to be 
sunk to any desired depth by the flow 
of water into the hold; rising was 
etfected by pumping this water out. 
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ie depth was indicated by a glass water 
vige illuminated by a piece of phospho 

A serew propeller, worked by hand 
foot, atforded the means of moving 
rough the water, while a similar screw 
There 

as earried upon the outside of the boat a 

case, containing one hundred and fifty 
pounds of powder, so constructed as to be 
lighter than the bulk of water it displaced. 
To this case was attached a rope, the oth- 


is 


sisted In the descent and ascent. 


er end of which was fast to a wood-serew ; 
this latter was turned by a rod which pass- 
ed through a tube in the top of the boat. 
fhe operator was supposed to make his 
vay under the bottom of tie vessel select 


ed 


the screw to enter the planking. 


Here he was to turn this rod, causing 
This be- 
ing done, the rod was to be removed, and 
the magazine east off, when it would float 
the length of the rope, and thus remain in 
contaet with the bottom. The detaching 
of the magazine set in operation a train of 
clock-work, arranged to run any desired 
length of time, at the expiration of which 
flint and steel @un-lock was 
sprung, and fire thus communicated to the 
powder. A boat constructed after Bush 
nell’s plan was used in 1776 in an unsue 
cessful attempt upon the Hagle in New 
York Harbor. A year later, Bushnell 
made an attempt to destroy the Cerberus 
in New London by using two floating tor- 
pedoes connected by a long 
line. These were set adrift 
on the ebb-tide, his idea be- 
ing that the line would foul 
the chain of the frigate, and 


a strong 


TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO BOATS. 


Was of 
In it Fulton re 
mained over four hours under water, he 


however, 


this one, 


earlier essay 


the familiar cigar shape. 


having arranged a tank with a supply ot 
compressed air which enabled him to do 
this. 
bor of Brest with a twenty-pound torpedo 
which he had attached to her bottom. The 
French government g him little en 
couragement rd consequently he 1 ransferred 
his stock in trade to England, where Pitt, 
then Premier, 
Ways. 


He blew upasmall vessel in the har 


ave 


him. in 


His plans ineluded not only his 
| 


assisted Various 
submarine vessel, but also torpedoes which, 
floating at or near the surface, should be 
brought by the tide in contact with a ves 
sel: with one of these last he blew up a 
brig in presence of Pitt and various naval 
officers. The Earl St. Vincent remarketl 
that ‘' Pitt was the greatest fool that ever 
existed, to encourage a mode of war whieh 
they who commanded the seas did not 
want. and which, if successful, would de 

prive them of it.” Herein the noble earl 
was unquestionably correct, fora weak na 
tion can now defend itself more easily 
than ever before. His views prevailed, for 
Fulton was dismissed with a gratuity, and 
returned to this country to lay his plans 
before the government. 


He seems to have 
dropped the Nautilus altogether, as his 
proposals took the shape shown in the il 

| lustration, in which A is the torpedo; B, a 


upon being discovered would 
be hauled in. As this was 
the torpedo would 
strike the side of the vessel, 
and explosion would ensue, 
the mechanism being not 
unlike that just described. 
Fortunately for the Cerbe- 
russ people, a captured 
schooner was lying near. 
The line fouled her chain, 
and an explosion destroyed 
her entirely. 

Bushnell also arranged 
the barrel torpedoes which 
were floated down the Del- 
aware at Philadelphia, giving rise to the 
much-talked-of ‘* Battle of the Kegs.” 

Fulton next appears upon the scene 


done 


with his invention of the Nautilus, in- | 


tended for the same purpose as Bushnell’s 


FULTON'S TORPEDO AND GUN. 

| cork float: C, a box containing clock-work 
| and eun-lock, the train being set in motion 
by pulling out the pin, D; EF, a float buoy- 
ing up the torpedo; F, a line connecting 
with a harpoon, G, fired from a gun, H, to 
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be carried in a launch or other row-boat 


The in bee tired at the bow of a vessel, 
the harpoon would stick tn the plank, the 
torpedo would float against the side, and 
explosion would ensue \fter a number 
of trials. lie succeeded in destroving a ves 
sel at New York, and finally Congress ap 


propriated five thousand dollars to enable 


him naval 


eXpermicnts against 
Vesse! 


A commission was appointed by 
the 


Secretary of the Navy to witness them, 
of which Commodore 
The 


Argus ith net 


) 
Rodvers was a mem 


ber commodore so surrounded the 


s and other obstructions 


that Fulton was foiled, and the attack was 


unsuccessful 


Although Chancellor Liv 


Ingston the the most im 
and 


might it of 


portant mit discoveries, 


Morgan Le 


tled to rank 


itary though 
he torpedo 
best and cheapest 


Rod 


gers’s report was so utterly Coudenmatory 


vis deemed 1 


among t 


defenses of ports, vet Connnodore 


that nothing further was done, and Fulton 
in disgust dropped the subject forever. 
In 1842. Samuel Colt, best known to the 


world as the inventor of the 


revolver, 
brought to the notice of the government 
his scheme for torpedo warfare He first 
employed electricity as an igniting agent, 
and by this means destroyed a schooner at 
anchor in the Potomac, while tive miles 


distant from her: later he destroved a ves 


sel under way, a few minutes after her 
abandonment the crew. Notwith 
standing these successes, he received no 


encouragement, the veneral sentiment of 
both the military and naval authorities 
being averse to this mode of warfare. 


Colts methods were secret, but to him un 
questionably belongs the honor of being 
the pioneer in the use of the electric cur 
rent by means of an insulated cable. 
Torpedoes were employed to some eX- 
tent by the Russians in the Crimean war, 
but without any great effect, save to give 
the enemy a wholesome horror of them. 


It remained for our own civil wai 


bring them: into prominence, and 
lv they first appeared upon the South 
side, being first found by our forces int 
Savannah Riverin February, 1862. The 
were rather crude atfairs, it being inte 
ed that should) entans 


lines, which, on being pulled, should ¢ 


passing vessels 


a friction primer to explode. These we 
and removed, so that there was but litt 
delay caused in the movements of the | 
sieging foree About this time, howey 


hot successful, being quite easily fo 


a regular Torpedo Corps Was organized 
Richmond, and much attention was pa 


by them to the perfeeti 
of this very important v 


pon. Naturally the first 
use was for defensive pp 
poses, and frame or 


pute 
torpedoes were very su 
cessfully used to close vai 


ous water-courses, It w 


nearly impossible to 
move them, and hence our 
vessels never attempted t 
penetrate channels wher 
they 

The shell was secured to the 

timber by heavy bolts, and explosion en 

sued 


were known 


planted. 


whenever a 
one of the 


passing vessel struck 
These 
tive that a blow of ten pounds was quit 
suflicient to explode them. They were 
protected from the water by a very thin 
cap of soft copper, which vielded readily 
to a slight pressure. Another device for 
leaden tube containing 
mixture of chlorate of potash and sugar, 
inclosing in turn a g@lass tube im which 
was sulphuric acid; upon the lead being 
struck, the broken, and the 
contact between the acid and the mixture 
resulted in a fierce flame, which was com 
municated to the powder. 

A most easily constructed and much 
dreaded affair was the barrel torpedo, 
made of a lager-beer keg rendered water 
tight by being pitched, and given flotation 
by the addition of-conical pieces of pine 
They were provided with several of the 
sensitive primers already described. They 
were easily made and readily placed, but 
required to be most securely anchored, for 


fuses. were SO Seis} 


a fuse was a 


Was 


| if once adrift, they were as dangerous to 


friend as to foe. 

A more elaborate affair was the buoy- 
ant spar torpedo, with its accompanying 
“devil's cireumventor.” to 


Owing its 
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TORPEDO 


orn and mode of anchoring, if was q Lite 
inlikely to be discovered: but if such an 

mnt should oeeur, a line attached to the 
yimer of the circumventor would in all 
probability cause its explosion, to the great 

if not destruction of those engage 
n the work, 

Various devices were used to carry the 
formidable 
They 

ere made of east iron, and when covered 
vith a mixture of tar and coal dust, would 
readily he 


ar ito Africa.” The most 


ere in the shape of a lump of coal. 


be taken indis 


as 


They 


ntended to be placed in the 


pieces of 

pensable fuel. were 

coal piles whence our vessels 
supplied. A 


explosions, otherwise en 


vere number 
tively unaecountable, are at 
tributed to the use of this pe 
eiliarly wieked and treach 
erous device. A tremendous 
explosion was caused at City 
Point by the use of a plain 
Case of wood, having clock- 
work and a pereussion ar 
rangement in one corner. 

the | 
powder which was being un 


This was placed near 

loaded, by aman in the guise 

of a laborer, who belonged to \ 

the secret service corps upon 

the other side. Lg 
All these and many other 

inventions left, how- 

ever, altogether to cireum 

stanees, and hence the chance of the ex 

plosion of any given torpedo was but very 

slight. 


were 


The electric fuse, however, obvi 
ated this difficulty, and placed the control 
of the weapon in the hands of an operator 
on shore. These weapons were generally 
of boiler iron, the fuse being in the centre 
of the charge; the fuse was simply a small 
section of goose-quill filled with fulminate 
of mereury, through which passed a small 


TORPEDO BOATS 


FLOATING 


Wire connected lo thie 
copper wires leading from the bat 


tery ; upon the Passa ve of the cur 


rent this platinum became heated 


exploding the fulminate, which 
in turn, set fire to the powdel 
Brietls stated, this is the prines 


hich eleetrie tu 


ple 
still 


coustructed, though 
forius are use Possessing con 


trol of thie torpedo, it became eco 


possible to construct 
them of huge dimensions, som 
holding nearly a ton of powder. The) 


were generally placed in narrow chan 


nels, where a vessel passing would be 


obliged to vo 


over them, or nearly 
| 


} 


thie 
erator considered the proper time to have 
arrived. A defeet in the 


the torpedo 


so. and thev were ¢ When op 


connections of 
COUPSE renade red 


pertectly 
weiretumstanee Which proved of 
infinite IMiportance to the New Tronsides 
during the siege ot 


occasion this vessel 


Charleston On one 
was directly over one 
of these huge mines for more than an hour, 

but it could not be tired It was 
afterward ascertained that the ca 
ble had been in] by Passing 
cart upon the beach 


It was one 


of these large miaines which 


Was 


the means of destroying the gun 


Commodore Jones, the 
Jumes River, in May, 1864.9 This 
vessel was in the van of the fleet 


engaged insearching fore, idenees 
of torpedoes when suddenly. with 
out 


her whole fabrie was lifted bodily 


any premonition whatever 


from the water, followed imme 


a4 


SPAR TORPEDO AND 


diately by a column of water, which tore 
through her hull, carrying great pieces of 
her frame-work, mingled with a confused 
mass of guns, stores, and human beings, 
high into the air When the water, with 
freight, 


only some small fragments of the Jones 


its unaccustomed had subsided, 


were found floating in the river, together 


with a few struggling wretches, who were 
quickly picked up by the boats of the fleet 


' 

gt? 
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A similar occurrence took place at Mo 
bile, where the 


sunk almost instantaneously, 


Tecumseh 

No nobler 
the page of 
history than that exhibited by the chival 


iron-elad 


Ss 


instance of heroism: adorns 


1 


rous Craven, her commander, Who, hay 


Ing given orders for the abandonment of 
the ship, and finding himself and his pilot 
at the foot of the ladder leading to the 
top of the turret and to safety, gallantly 
stepped to one side, saving, with a polite 
wave of the hand, “After vou, sir” thus 
was the time) going down with 
his ill-fated craft, while the pilot, the 


(so short 
wa 
ter following close Upon his heels, reach 
ed the roof of the turret, and was saved 

saved to tell the story how the gallant 
Craven to his subordinate the one 
chance for life which 
the two 


gave 
remained between 
One of the inexpensive barrel 
torpedoes was the cause of the Tecumsel’s 
loss: a similar one sunk the Patapseo at 
Charleston in less than a minute after the 
explosion, Many other successful cases 
of torpedo explosions induced the Torpe 
do Corps to make attempts at using the 
new weapon offensively, and torpedo boats 
were planned after many ingenious de 
vices. The diminutive proportions of these 
little craft, ascompared with the huge bulk 
of their antagonists, rendered the compari 
son of the shepherd boy of Israel and the 
giant of Gath not an inapt one, and they 


were known to our forces by the generic 
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The first attack ever made by a 


stean 


torpedo- boat upon an enemy's vesse 


The 


Was attempter 


would seem to merit some attention. 


vessel whose destruction 
was the frigate New LTrousides, whose ay) 
pearance in action was always viewe: 
with dismay by the enemy, so extremely 
rapid and accurate was her fire, driving 
the gunners to their bomb-proofs, and 
permitting the work of the army to yg 
on unmolested, Naturally her continued 
presence was a source of pride to one sid 
and of mortification to the other. | Short 
ly after nine o'clock one evening in Oc 
tober. 1863. the lookouts of the Jronsides 
discovered something which looked like a 
boat approaching: the only answer to the 
hail, ‘* Boat, ahoy!” musket-shot, 
followed instantly by an explosion close 


alongside, which shook the vessel to her 


Was a 


centre, throwing a great quantity of wa 
ter into the air. A perfect hail-storm of 
bullets was sent after the adventurous lit 
tle craft as she drifted into the 
anda boat was sent in search of her. 


darkness 
Two 
by the aid 
of life-preservers, but no vestige of the Da 
vid. After the war had closed, it was as 
certained that two of the crew, finding 
their vessel not sunk, swam to her, and 
kindling her fires, steamed 
Not long after this 
the Housatonic, a wooden sloop of war, 
was destroved by a David. The little 


of her crew were found floating 


onee more 


back to Charleston. 


— 


CONFEDER 


term of Davids. The illustration shows 
very clearly the salient points of these 
vessels ; the torpedo Was earried on the end 
of the protruding spar, and was exploded 
on contact, being provided with the sensi- 
tive A number were built, and 
had the war lasted longer, much damage 
would doubtless have been inflicted upon 
our fleet. 
having a speed of seven or eight miles an 


primer, 


They were propelled by steam, 


hour. A vessel at anehor on the block 


ade, seeing one of the Davids, found her 
only safety in instant flight; but they were 
so low in the water that they could read 
ily approach very close before being de 
tected. 


ATE 


DAVID. 


ervaft which accomplished this feat had 
quite a tragic history, having during her 
experimental trials been thrice sunk, each 
time with the loss of her crew, and finally 
going down, for the last time. with all on 
board, when she had finished her mission. 
While the Southern naval men were 
thus active, they were building in nearly 
}every blockaded port one or more iron 
clads as well. One these, the Albe 
marle, had been successtul in a battle with 
our vessels in the sounds of North Caro 
lina, and her continued existence greatly 
endangered our naval supremacy in these 
waters. About this time Messrs. Wood 
and Lay, of the Engineer Corps of the 


or 
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vy, had invented a torpedo to be used 
method of 
ne Which will readily 
om the illustration, 
is to be lighter than its bulk of water 
air-chamber at the top was supposed 
vive direction to the effect of the charge. 
rough the centre of the torpedo Was a 
ipe, at 


steam-launches, the oper 
be understood 


It was constructed 


the bottom of which, communi 
iting with the powder, Was alt ordinary 
A small grape-shot was 
eld by a pin at the upper end of this tube, 
ind to the pin was attached a lanyard, 
hich was controlled by the operator in 
e boat. The in a 
scoop at the end of the spar which pro 


Whole affair rested 


ected from the boat, and was kept in its 
osition by a second pin, the lanyard of 
hich was also worked by the operator. 
\ third rope, fastened on one side of the 
SCOOP, passed round the base of the torpe 
do, and when hauled upon in the boat, 
ifter the pin had been drawn out, threw 
it clear of the scoop, when it immediately 
sumed an upright position, and rose 
intil it touched the bottom of the vessel 
ittacked. Whenever in the judgment of 
the operator this contact had taken place, 
pulled the remaining lanyard and 
drew out the pin, allowing the grape-shot 
to fall upon the cap, when explosion en 
sued. 


he 


This weapon, of so complicated a 
character that it would seem almost im 
practicable to have everything work sue 
cessfully, has been so fully deseribed be 


TORPEDO BOATS. 


of heutenant-commander when but twen 


tv-one veurs of age In such enterprises 


as this Cushine was in his element He 
had secured to his person the three ropes 
necessary to be pulled in 


order to successfully attack 
his foe: and in addition he 
held to the 
engineer and helmsman, by 


cords leading 


which he eould transmit 
his orders without speak 
ing. With all this com 
plicated system of cords to 
manage, he never for an {t 
Instant became confused, 
but worked everything to 


a charm. Having slowly 
approached the Albemarle, 


he Was hailed 


by her look 


outs: then, as he dashed at SECTION OF 
her with the full speed of ToRPEDO 
Which his litthe craft) was 


capable, the light of a fire 

on shore permitted him to observe that 
she Was surrounded by a cordon of logs, 
some thirty feet her side; at the 
hail of bullets was 
poured around the devoted little band, so 
that, to use Cushing's own words, air 
full of them.” were 
wounded; but ‘Cushing's luck” stood him 
in good stead, and he 


from 


same time a storm 


seemed veral 
remained unhurt, 
though three bullets pierced his clothing. 
A. less than 
do out the spar at first 


would have 
sight of the 


cool head iis 


BOAT USED BY 


armed with which the dauntless Cushing 
sunk the which threatened to 
change the existing state of affairs in a 
manner not pleasant for us to contem 
plate. Of this feat a high English au- 
thority said that “it equalled the best 
deeds of the time of Nelson,” and for it 


vessel 


the youthful hero received the thanks of | 


Congress, and was promoted to the 


LIEUTENANT CUSHING, 


cause with one like it was the launch | enemy; but Cushing took in the situation 


| tance toward the enemy 


quickly, and knew that he must put the 
spar over the boom, if he would 
cessful. He waited until 
boat struck it and pushed it in some dis 


be sue 


therefore his 
; then, with the 
bow half out of the water, still in the face 
of the musketry fire, and in momentary 
expectation of being opened upon with 


grade | the great guns which he could hear being 


9 
| 
{ 
ia 
age 


ad, he coolly he his spar, and 
pulled his three lanvards in succession 
This was accomplished just as the Adlbe 
marle’s tirst gun was tired 


Simultaneous 
With which the torypr do xploded, tear 
ing a great hole in the ship's side, and 
causing her to sink quickly. The column 
of water thrown up, in its descent filled 
the launeh. and as she sunk beneath his 
feet, hie told his comrades to save them 


selves as best they could. His adventures 
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Still the main reliance of a torpedo atta 
is upon “ta bag of powder on the end ot 
pole, as it has been called: it is chiefly 
the speed of the launches and in the met 
od of tiring the torpedo that the great 
gain has been made. Much has been do 
in the way of increased speed Ih 
country we build launches of the Herr 
schotf type The Lightning, one of 
kind, has made a speed of twenty-four mil 
an hour. The great peculiarity of the 
boats is their boiler, in which steam cat 
raised to working pressure in five minut 
or less, and can be kept there without dil 
enlty. The illustration shows the salie 
features of the boilers, the water being cor 
tained in the coil of iron pipe, and passit 
to the se parator in the formof steam, T 
propeller and rudder are also peculiar 
arranged, and the whole boat (which is 
built of wood) is so light that she cain be 
stopped in her own length when going 
full speed, and she steers just as well whe 
voing astern as when going ahead. Un 
fortunately she is not well adapted for wan 
purposes, save in an emergency: still, in 
smooth water and under favorable circum 
stances, she might makea successful attack 
provided she escaped in safety from. thi 
shower of balls and bullets whieh machin 
vuns and revolving cannon would be cast 
ing@ather. In England, Farrow and Thor 
nycroft have built boats of great speed 


Tilt 


on his return to the fleet read like a fairy 
tale: but the charmed existence which 
he ever seemed to bear took him through 
this, as through all other of his perils, in 
safety. 

Only a very small number of the many 
different sorts of torpedoes invented dur 
ing the continuance of the war have been 
noticed, but enough has been detailed to 
show how much damage the comparative 
ly inferior weapons of that day could ac 
complish Since the close of that strug 
ele, which established the torpedo as an 


authorized weapon, much time and talent 


have been devoted to its improvement. | 


LIGHTNING 


these are constructed of steel, and hence are 
very light. They have several water-tight 
compartments, and afford a protection fo: 
the crew from musketry fire, as they are 
covered over with a whale’s-back, through 
which man-holes, are cut to the ditferent 
compartments: they are also nearly noise 

less, and some of them are smoke-consum 
ing. Some of them are quite capable of 
service in a seaway, having proved this 
by steaming across the Bay of Biscay, on 
even venturing to cross the Atlantic to 
the South American coast, where she was 
wrecked. These boats are of course in 

tended for torpedo service alone, and pre- 
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ereat contrasts to the dull eraft used 
ishing’sexploit. Their torpedo gear, 
ever, does not ditfer in principle from 


ised by him: strong, light, hollow 

spars carry the torpedo, which is 
ed generally to explode either on con 
mn Dy electricity, and is not dé pendent 
theelumsy, complicated method upon 
he Smaller 


was obliged to 1 ly. 


mits are also built, w hich, like the Light 


ig.can be carried on board a man-ot 


so that few foreign vessels of any 


are unprovided with these additions 
them armament 

A yery peculiar form of torpedo is thi 
ention of Commander Harvey, R.N 


Wa lara 


is towed from a ship, or fr 
specially constructed for the purpose, 

| being hung similarly to a boy's kite, 
diverges from the vessel’s wake at quite 
large angle. It is somewhat leavier 
no water, and is supported by a buoy of 
wk, Which prevents it from sinking when 
So soon as a strain 


darts 


placed in the water. 
the 
tickly to its place, remaining at the sur 
the line is slacked, which 1s 
as it approaches an enemy. 


s brought upon tow -rope it 


wee until 


The 


pedo then dives, and upon contact Ww ith 


tone 

bottom of the vessel is exploded. This 
as thought to be so excellent a weapon 
hat it was adopted in the English navy, 
Later de 
velopments have caused it to be dropped 
practical weapon. boat 
nough and of sufficient speed for its use 


ind largely in other services. 


as a large 
can be more effectively employed, and as 
in addition to the outfit of an ordinary 
cruiser, Harvey's invention is, to say the 
least, of but doubtful utility. 

The eruisine vessels of our own and of 
several other navies are provided with 
spars which project some forty feet from 
the side, and carry torpedoes containing 
about a hundred pounds of explosive. — It 
remains to be shown in practice whether 
this plan will prove of utility in action. 

England has built one or two quite large 
vessels solely for torpedo purposes, and 
her example has been followed by other 
In our navy we have the Alarm 
and Intrepid, the former designed by Ad 
miral Porter. 
bottom and water-tight 
She carries one heavy gun in the bow, 


nations. 


She is of iron, with double 
compartinents, 


and is provided also with a ram and tor- 
pedo spars, the latter projecting through 
the side some feet under water. She has 
also an additional spar extending. directly 
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in line with the keel, some thirty feet be 


} 


yona the pomnt of the raw Facility of 
InaAneeuvre is) gamed by the use of the 


steering prope at which miay 
wietly defined as rudder an | propelle rain 
rr The four inches of armor at the bow 


is intended to deflect anv shot that might 


strike her nquestionably, if the erent 
desideratuum, spe ed, can obtained. she 
will prove a most formidable vesse l- and 
she seems to combine in an advantageous 
manner the elements of the coming gun 
boat fleet The Intrepid ean 
to be a sueecess; almost any larce tue will 
be as serviceable as she, for she has at pre 
sent no special torpedo appliances thisat 
‘an not be used by othe r vessels 


The latest vessel designed solely for tor 


] { 
pedo warfare Is the production oO the gen 


f John Eriesson If the aeeounts 


) 
OT 


which have reached the public are trust 
worthy. the Destroyer is not ex lled 1 
ais torpedo vessel HOW afloat is ‘ 


ported to have ereat speed nnd lo be so 
constructed as to be practically ivualner 


able to ordinary shot. Her chief point of 
the 


submerged several 


merit. lies, however, in armament. 


This consists of a gun 
feet below the water-line, which discharges 
through the 


taining two hundred and fifty pounds of 


bows a shell] or torpedo Con 
explosive material to be fired upon con 
tact. 


gun by a comparatively small charge of 


This new weapon is forced from the 


eunpowder, its extreme range being about 
two hundred and tifty yards 


Contrary 
to the ordimar 


ily received ideas, Mr. Eri 


son has succeeded in demonstrating that 
this shell ean be so fired, and we may look 


for great efficiency from this new triumph 
of his @enius. 
All these eraft which we have been econ 


sidering require the presence of human 


ageney on board in order that they may 
perform their work. Wecome now to the 
more ingenious and more formidable type, 
which is propelled by machinery contain 
ed within itself, 
enough to earry the explosive in addition 
led into 
launched 


and which is only large 
to the engines. This type is divic 


two classes: those which, once 
and their machinery set in motion, act au 
tomatieally, and those of which the control 
Of the 
first, the most suecessful, and in fact the 


is retained by an operator on shore. 


only one ever practically perfect d. is the 
Whitehead. This is built of 
thin iron or steel, being in its general form 


celebrated 


not unlike the Lay. though not quite sO 


13 


la reve 


as the latter; its motive power is 
compressed ar, contained Ih one of the 
compartments Into which itis divided. — It 


Is pros ided with a most ingenious svsteim 
of steering and diving rudders, the latter 
being adjustable so that the torpedo will re 
mainatany desired depth during its flight. 
It is launched either from 


a gun or tube 
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sociated with Chief-Engineer Wood in { 
invention of the torpedo used by Cushii 
As excellent as the Lay undoubtedly is 
still has the same defect as others, nam 

want of suflicient speed; this, howey 
does not seem to be an insuperable obs 
cle, and with each successive construet i: 
a greater speed. is obtained, 


This boat 


by means of compressed air, or it may be 
started by hand; tubes for firing it (quite 
similar to those of the Destroyer) have 
heen fitted to 
the inventor has reaped a great harvest, 


many foreign vessels, and 
hav 


ing purchased the secret at a heavy price. 


nearly every European government 
Our own government, however, has not 
vet deemed it advisable to make any pur 


chase, though it has been pressed upon 


the naval authorities at various. times. 
The explosive is carried in the bow com 
partment, being fired on contact; its 


speed fora short distance is at the rate of 
more than twenty miles per hour. — It is 
believed to be, on the whole, too compli 


cated and costly, and has not yet met with | 


any great suecess in the trials it has had 
in actual warfare. 

One of theearliest controllable torpedoes 
was devised by Ericsson; its motive pow- 
er was compressed air, furnished to the 
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engines from a pump on shore, through a | 


tubular eable paid outas it progressed. 
increase or diminution of the normal press- 
movement of the helm; it 
was also provided with an ingenious div- 
ing apparatus. 


ure caused a 


insurmountable defeet was want of speed, 
The most successful type of the mov 
able torpedo is found in the invention of | 
Mr. John L. Lay, of Buffalo, New York, 
who has heretofore been mentioned as as- 


An | 


Its great and apparently | 


always under the control of the operator 
who ean it, steer to either 
one side or the other, or fire the charge 
whenever he pleases. All these things are 
of course extremely advantageous, and 
greatly enhance the value of the weapon 
The motive power is carbonic acid gas 
This gas (as is well known) becomes lique 
fied under a pressure of forty atmospheres, 
and in this state it is stored in a flask in 
the boat. When the valve closing this 
flask is open, vaporization ensues, and the 


stop or start 


gas is taken to the engine, first passing an 
automatically acting reducing valve, so 
that the pressure will not be too great 
As the liquid expands, great cold is pro 
duced, and trouble is experienced from its 
use as a motor; this, however, is not a 
serious difficulty, and some remedy will 
doubtless be found. The explosive cham 
ber, containing five hundred pounds of 
material, is at the bow, and isso construct 
ed that on contact with a vessel it is dis 
engaged from its resting-place, and drops 
several feet, the idea being that an explo 
sion in that position will do more damage 
than at the water-line. In one compart 
ment of the boat is a drum, from which is 
paid out the cable through which the 
electric current suitable ar- 
rangement of magnets opensa valve which 


passes. 


_allows gas to enter a cylinder, the piston 


in which causes the helm to be put in the 
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sored direction: and a similar arrange 

it causes the throttle of the engine to 
»orclose. The explosion is caused on 
tact if it is desired, or it may always 
kept under the operator's control, Some 
hese boats have but one wire in the ca 
over Which the various functions are 
ised to operate ; others have a multiple 
le, with a wire for each thing required 
he done. Over a mile and a half of 
ive is carried, so that the effective range 
omes very much greater that that of 
of its rivals. Mr. Lay is constantly 

t work introducing improvements, all of 
lich are protected by humerous patents. 
Hissystem has been definitely adopted by 
Russia after a satisfactory trial of ten of 
e boats built for her. A’ factory has 
een established, and it is proposed to use 
hem very extensively in any future war. 
The sensation is by no means a pleasant 
one that this fish-like monster causes when 


seen pursuing its way through the water | 


as if endowed with life, obedient to the 
will of the operator, who controls its mo 

tious by the simple pressure of a key. To 
aid him in directing the course of the boat, 
there are two g@uide-rods elevated some five 
or six feet above its top, which is just 
awash. These rods bear different-colored 
lags by day and lanterns by night; these 
are screened from view except from aft, so 
that the approach of the boat is entirely 

hidden. So noiseless is the advance, and 
so little opportunity is there for discovery, 
that at an experimental trial before the 
Belgian authorities one was sent, upon a 
dark night, between two boats anchored 
about twenty feet apart, without the slight 

est intimation of the fact to the officers 
who were on the lookout for it: it was 
not until after the torpedo had passed 
them that they saw the lights. This feat 

was accomplished by an operator more 
than half a mile distant. So far as the 
question of controllability is concerned, 

the Lay is far in advance of any other; it | 
now remains only to devise some means 
by which the speed can be raised to sixteen 
miles an hour to render it the most formi 
dable of all torpedoes. 

A boat driven by an electro-motor has 
been invented by Mr. Simms, which pro 
mises very well, having attained a very 
reasonable degree of speed. With the re- | 
cent advances in electrical practice, there 
is not much doubt that in the near future 
an efficient craft of this kind will be built, 
the aid of steam being called in to turn a 
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dynamo-electric machine on shore, from 
Which the current will be transmitted over 
a cable, paid out like that of the Lay, to 
the electro-motor which will drive the 
boat. Both the Lay and the eleetrie tor 
pedoes, however, have some disadvantages 
the former req ULres to be used near some 
place at which the gas may be liquefied; 
the latter necessitates the use of a steam 
engine. The Whitehead has the advan 
tage over these that it can be carried in 
sea-going vessels, as suitable machinery 
for compressing the air necessary to drive 
it can readily be accommodated. In this 
respect the electric boat is superior to the 
Lay, for it also can be carried to sea, 
space for its dynamo machine being readi 
lv attainable. When we have such a tor 
pedo with a speed of twenty miles an hour 
(and it can be built), we shall possess a 
weapon which will be able to sink the 
stoutest iron-clad that floats. 

The latest wars have shown a few ex 
amples of the use of the torpedo, The very 
latest device used by the Peruvians was 
the setting adrift of a launch loaded with 
vegetables, fruits, ete.; underneath them 
was stowed a large amount of explosive 
This boat was picked up by a Chilian ves 
sel, and hauled alongside to be discharged, 
As the articles were removed, the weiglit 
upon a spring was lessened, and finally 
the mine was fired, causing the destrue 
tion of the vessel and the loss of many 
lives. 

In the Franco-Prussian war the fear of 
the torpedoes with which the Prussians 
were reported to have stocked their wa 
ters was quite sufficient to deter the French 
from making any serious attempts to an 
noy their enemy: this is a good example 
of their moral effect. An eminent officer 
of our own navy once very truly said that 
“it would require an extreme amount of 
moral courage fora commander to expose 
one of the costly iron-clads of the present 
day to the chance of destruction by tor 
pedoes: the amount at stake was too great 
to enable one to use his ship as of old, 


| when she was exposed only to the fire of 
| artillery.” 


In the Russo-Turkish war a number of 


| attacks were made by the Russians. With 


launches armed with the spar torpedo, of 
five attacks but one was suecessful, a dou- 
ble-turreted Monitor being destroved. At 
another time the Russian boat got along 
side a Turkish iron-clad without being dis 
covered, but the torpedo did not explode, 
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owing to defects in the connecting wires 
from the battery, caused by the cable hay 
ing been chafed by the serew. On anoth 
er occasion the torpedo was exploded just 
an instant too soon, before contact was 
fully made, the only result being to del 
both the the assailed 


the With the 
Whitehead but one vessel (a revenue-cut 


nee assailant and 


with column of water. 
ter) was destroved, though several at 
tenipts were made 

In the ease of the torpedo launches, the 
three or 
A device likely to be 


attacks were always made ly 


more COMPA 


HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR 


IRON-CLAD) AT A’ DISTANCE OF 


employed in future wars was the use of a | 


large merchant steamer to carry a number 
of small boats fitted with spar torpedoes, 


thus enabling a descent to be made upon a | 


The moral 
again shown, 


blockading tleet from seaward. 
effect of these weapons was 
and the truth of the remark referred to 
above proven, in the fact that the Turkish 
fleet kept at a safe distanee from the Rus 
sian ports during the entire war. 

No allusion has been made either to the 
explosives used or to the various ways 
forward for 
their ignition, as these matters alone would 


from time to time brought 
till quite as much space as is allotted to the 
whole of Sutlice it to 
however, that in lieu of gunpowder there 


this article. say, 


POUNDS OF GUNPOWDER ON A 
IWENTY-THREE 
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have been employed the higher explos 
eun-cotton and nitro-glyecerine in its 
Doubtless these will in 
future entirely replace the more bulky : 
weaker powder. 


rious forms. 


Torpedoes for otfens 
purposes are generally provided with b 
automatic and controllable electric fus 
the current being generated either fron 
battery or a small dynamo machine 
The subject of the defense of harbors 
torpedoes or mines is one that ean not f 
Kor our own co: 
the accomplished head of the engine: 
ine school at Willet’s Point, General A 


be entered into here. 


TARGET (THE 
HALF FEET. 


BOTTOM OF AN 
AND A 


bott, has devised plans which are of thie 
most comprehensive character. Genera] 
ly speaking, mines of this description ar 
provided with outlying buoys, in whieh | 
some sort of an arrangement by which on 
being struck by a vessel the cireuit of the 
battery is closed, and the mine fired. This 
is in addition ta the control which is pos 
sessed on shore, whence explosion can by 
caused whenever it is desired. Should a 
friendly vessel wish to pass, the battery 
can be switched off, and the passage mad 
with safety. Methods are devised by 
which, with a chart of the harbor, upon 
which is indicated the location of 
mine, the course of an entering vessel can 
be followed, and when she is in the correct 
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tion any given mine can be exploded 
mines are planted in rows, and they 
t be at such a distance from each oth 
< to prevent the explosion of one caus 
that of others. Those in one row are 
osite the pPassaves in the hext, and 
Vay access toa port Is render dl very 
nverous. If to these mines we add an 
rae or two, and several of the Lay or 
ims boats, it would go hard with any 
t which attempted to enter a port thus 
nded, 
The torpedo, onee regarded with such 
vror, has now fully taken its place 
nong those legitimate weapons by which 
stility is made so expensive that nations 
| be foreed to think whether arbitra 
on may not solve their difficulties, and 
to hasten slowly at declaring war. That 
ition Which is the most fully prepared 
or war is the most certain to be able to 
iintain its peace. 


ING WILLIAM AND HIS ARMIES. 

i THINK it well to announce, right in 

the beginning of this story, that Miles 
Bunkly is not properly its hero, though 
some preliminary things must be told con 
corning him. Although Miles lad loved 
Miss Caroline Thigpen long before Mr. Bill 
Williams courted her, yet he never had 
told her so in set words, until—well, vou 
Inay say it was too late. Yet everybody 
vas surprised. Miles was a most excel 
lent voung man, industrious, sober, thrifty, 
fond of laying up, and had a right good 
deal laid up already. Then he was quite 
Mr. Bill could not 
have been said, even by Miss Thigpen, to 
have any advantage of Miles as to looks, 
As for the rest, all except Miss Thigpen 
and his own mother considered him the 
inferior. 


passable as to looks. 


something else, put him in the lead on his 
first entry upon the field. It was then, 
and not till then, that Miles Bunkly made 
one, and but one, avowed effort, and fail 
ing’, gave up the contest, and resigned him 
self to what he called molloncholy. 

He had never been—at least he had nev- 
er seemed to be—a cheerful-minded person 
anyway. His courtship even had been a 
rather solemn piece of business, and the 
final declaration sounded somewhat as if 
he had invited Miss Thigpen to go with 
him to the grave-vard instead of taking 
charge of his domestic affairs. The lady, 
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Yet Dukesborough manners, or | 


after gent!y declining his suit, and claim 
ing the privilege of regarding him as a 
friend—nay, a brother—announced her in 
tention of ever keeping his proposal a se 
eret, and requested him to do the same 

“No, ma'am said Miles; Miss 
Carline. shall vof deny it, nor [shall 
not deny it. Tm much obleeged to you, 
and Lshall be a friend to vou and to vourn, 
The waound is in mv heart, and it Tl stay 
thar. and it ll be oble eced to stay thar, but 
be a friend to vou and yourn,.” 

On his way home he called to his neigh 
bor and friend Abram Grice, who was 
standing in his door: 

* Mawnin’, Abom.” 

*Mawnin’, Miles. “Light and come in.” 

Step out here a minute, Abom, ef you 
please.” 

Mr. Grice came out to the gate. 

Kicked, Abom.” 
Kicked, Miles 
‘Me.” 

*Kieked bad, Miles 27” 

*Powerful.” 

‘Your horse, Miles, or a mule, or 


steer 7” 


Who?” 


It's here, Abom.” 

Then he laid his hand broadly on his 
breast. 

‘In the stomach, Miles ? Bad place to 
wit kicked. What in the thunder kicked 
you ‘way up thar? 


Nary one. 


Git down: come in 
and take a drink, and tell me about it aft 
erward,” 

“It's not my stomach, Abom: it’s my 
bres. The waound’s inside—way inside. 
Sperrits wouldn't do. it any good ; it 
wouldn't reteh it.” 

‘My goodness gracious! Miles Bunkly, 
what in the dickens ¢s the matter with 
vou 

been vonder, Abom,” and he 
pointed mournfully toward the Thigpens’, 
‘and my desires is to tell no lies I got it 
from a human person over thar, and that 
not of the sect of a man person.” 

7—Miss Car'line 7” 

“Ef Twas to name the name, Abom, 
that were the name [T should name.” 

Mr. Grice shouted with laughter. 

* Miles Bunkly, vou skeered me out of 
a years crowth. thoughe been 
kicked by a team o° mules, or at least a 
voke o' steers. Well, look here, vou ain't 
a-goin’ to stay kieked 7° 

It's done done, Abom.” 

* Yes, but. Miles, [ve knowed sich as that 
ondone. Why, Sarann kicked me three 
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times han’ runnin’; but [ told her every 
that talk that 
That's women, Miles. 


time she done it sich 


as 
didn't phaze me 

Them’s their ways. They ain’t a-goin’ to 
let a fellow know, not at the first off-start, 
that they goin’ to have him. [don’t know 
What it's for, “ithout it’s jes natchelly to 
try to git the whip-hand of him at the 
start It's the natcehel instine of the wo 


man sect You back to Car line Thig 
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out Bill Williams, even with his Duk: 
borough ways he got by livin’ in town s 
months, all I got to say is vou ought to 
kicked by a voke © steers, and run o 
by the keart in the bargain. 

Such and similar remonstraneces wi 
ineffectual to make Mr. Bunkly conti: 
the contest. He retired at once, leayi 
the field to his rival. At the weddin 
though he did not join in the dance, 1 


THE CHALLENGE.—[SEE PAGE 51.] 


pen, and don’t let on that you “member 
anything about her kickin’ of you, and 
that vou ain't even phazed by it. You're 
sorter slow, old fellow—that is, in sich mo 
but Carline Thigpen got too much 
sense to give up sich a chance.” 

‘Nother person, Abom,” replied Miles, 
most mournfully —** “nother person, of the 
male sect.” 

Who's he?” 

* William Williams.” 

“Who? Bill Williams?” exclaimed Mr. 
Grice, in astonishment and disgust. 

That's the name of the name, Abom.” 

‘Well, Miles Bunkly, ef you can’t whip 


tions 


even in the plays, yet he partook suf 
ficiently, it was thought, 
and syllabib. Mr. Bill and Miss Caro 
line, her brother Allen and his young 
bride Betsann, were specially attentive to 
his wants. He yielded with profound 
sadness to their persistent offerings of 
good things, and the more syllabub he 
took, the mournfuler grew his deport- 
ment. To several persons, mainly elder 
ly, he said during the evening that it was 


of meats, cakes, 


| the molloncholiest of all days to him. 


* Vit, furthersomemore,” he would add, 
with touching unselfishness, ‘*ef her who 
is now Missis Car’line Williams, and-who 


| 
| 
| 
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~re Miss Car'line Thigpen, be it her or | painfully sometimes when she would hear 

it hern, ef her or them might ever want | of the practical jokes put upon her hus- 
- anything which it might be her and | band, who had become rather liable there 

heir good rights or their desires, and ef | to by what had been considered in the 
en I'm a-livin’—providing, you under- 

tand, Um a-livin’—they shall have it, ef 
sin my retch.” 


neighborhood his too great forwardness 
of speech and other deportment. Too 
great a talker, as from the very first she 
iad told him he was, she would tell him 
urther that a man who got into scrapes 
Some four years passed. Mr. Bunkly, | ought to get out of them. In these four 
though plunged in his dear melancholy, | years he had sobered much under that be- 
yet attended punctually to his business in| nign influence. Yet 
2 vloomy, slow, sure way, made good 
crops, sold at good times, added to his 
land and plantation stock, and claiming 


| 
Il. 


when a man has 
once been the butt of neighborhood ridi 
cule, it requires time to release him even 
when he has ceased to deserve it. Some- 
to despise wealth, heaped it up more and | times it seems that the only way to obtain 
more, as if to show, evidently, how vain | such release is to fight for it. That exi 
ave earthly goods for the happiness of a] geney, in the opinion of Mrs. Williams, 
man in whose breast is an incurable | had now arrived. 

wound. One night, when the children had been 
put to bed, she said, ** William, you've got 
to whip somebody.” 

She spoke pointedly. 

Mr. Bill looked behind him at the trun 
dle-bed, and asked himself, ** Is it Rom, or 
is it Reme?” 

‘*Nary one,” was the audible answer. 
“Tt's somebody bigger’n them, harder to 
whip, and a more deservim’ of it.” 

Then Mr. Bil peered through the win- 


Mr. Bill Williams was getting along 
too, better than had been expected and 
prophesied. Much of the exuberant. vi- 
vacity contracted by several months’ re- 
sidenee in town had subsided in these four 
years of living with a wife (a settled 
‘oman, he styled her) who was probably 
the most industrious woman in the neigh- 
borhood. He well knew that everybody 
believed Miss Thigpen to have made a 
mistake in preferring himself to Miles | dow into the outer darkness, and specula- 
Bunkly, and he had said to himself at the | ted if there were insubordination among 
beginning of his conjugal career that he | his little lot of negroes. 
should take it upon himself to convince ‘*Nor them neither. It's white folks; 
the world that it was mistaken. When | it’s Mose GRICE, that’s who it is, and it’s 
his twin sons, Romerlus and Remerlus, | nobody else—that is, to start with.” 
were born and named, he felt that he was Mr. Bill was startled. Colonel Moses 
making reasonable headway on that am- 


Grice had indeed been extremely rough 
bitious road. Then he too had added} with Mr. Bill on several occasions, and 
somewhat to his estate, and his wife, a fa-| (being a childless married man, and 
mous weaver, had picked up many a dol- | thought to be sore on that point) had 
lar by her extra work. They did not rise | especially and repeatedly ridiculed the fa- 
as rapidly as Miles, but Miles remained | ther of the twins. Yet he was a man of 
but one, while Mr. Bill, so to speak, had | means, a considerable fighter, and colonel 
been twe, and now he was four. People | of the regiment. So Mr. Bill was obliged 
can not ignore figures in such calculations, | to be startled, and he looked at his wife. 

especially when they represent mouths. ‘You've been joked by Mose Grice, 
Never mind, thought Mr. Bill—never| William, and poked fun at, and made 
mind. Thus the contemplation of a for-| game of by him, until J don’t feel like 
mer rival, with whom, however, he was | standin’ of it no longer, nor I don’t think 
on the friendliest of terms, spurred a na- | Rom and Reme would feel like standin’ 
ture that otherwise might have been want- 


of it, not if they were big enough and 
ing in the energy becoming the head of a | had sense enough to understan’ his impu- 
family. The coming of the twins length- | dence.” 


ened, strengthened, and sharpened this ‘Why, Carline—” remonstrated Mr. 
spur wonderfully. Bill. 
Only one thing interfered with the hap- ‘*Oh, you needn't be a-Car'linin’ 0’ me!” 


piness of that rising family, and that was | she said. And never before had Mrs. Will- 
becoming serious. It would sting the wife | iams addressed her husband in precisely 
Vou. LXV.—No. 385.—4 
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that language. But her feelings had been 
hurt, and allowance ought to be made. 
She eried somewhat, but t did not 
serve at once to produce the softening in- 
fluence that is their legitimate result. 
There's brother Allen,” she continued, 


‘ars 


Allen told her that the fact of the busi- 
ness was, if vou didn’t make Mose Grice 
keep his mouth shet, ‘specially about Rom 
and Reme, he would; and then there's 
Miles Bunkly 

“Oh, Lordie!” exclaimed Mr. Bill. 

‘*There’s Miles Bunkly, and which Bet- 
sann say is about as mad as brother, and 
which, ef he ait any fighter, vit, when 
him about his molloncholy, Miles told hin 
that his molloncholy was his business and 
not his’n, and that if he kept on meddlin’ 
with it, he mout ketch the disease, and 
Mose Grice let Miles Bunkly’s mollon- 
choly alone, he did.” 
‘And then,’ Mr. Bill said afterward, 
Carline sot up a ery, she did, and it 
woke up Rom and Reme, and they sot up 
a howl apiece, and I says to myself, ll 
stand a whippiy’ from Mose Grice rather’n 
run agin sich as this.” 


Mose Grice was one day a-makin’ 


Hil. 


After that night Mrs. Williams did not | 


acain allude to its matter of conversation, 
and was as affectionate to her husband as 
always. 
of her, 
brood: d 


Mr. Bill gloried in the possession 
and he had good reason. He 
and brooded. The allusion to 
Miles Bunkly stung him deeply, usually 
imperturbable as his temper was, though 
He 
would have known himself to be the great- 
est of fools to feel that. Yet, easy-going, 
self-satistied as he was, he knew that other 
people, including his brother-in-law, still 
regarded his wife less fortunate than she 
might have been. The more Mr. Bill 
brooded, the more serious appeared to him 
the relation of his ease to that of several 
others, especially Colonel Grice. 
Superadded to a general disposition to 
impose upon whomsoever would endure 
him, Colonel Grice had a spite against 
Mr. Billon account of the friendship that, 
since the intermarriage with Miss Thig- 
pen, had grown up between him and 
Abram Grice, the Colonel's younger bro- 
ther, whose relations with himself were not 
only not fraternal, but hostile. The col- 
onel was a fighter, and had managed some- 


not a jot of jealousy was in the pang. 
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and which Betsann told me herself that | 


ime of | 


| how always to come victorious out of corm. 
bat; for he was a man of powerful build, 
| and of great vigor and activity. Some, in- 
deed, had often said that he knew whom 
to encounter and whom not. His positi 
of head of the regiment had been obtain 
at a time when military ardor, after a lo 
peace, had subsided, and leading citize; 
cared not for the éclat of the office. H 
| had sought it eagerly, and obtained it b 
cause there was no strong competitor, and 
especially beeause his election was e: 
pected and intended to ridicule and dis 
regimental parades. He wa 
greatly exalted by his election, and be 
| came yet more overbearing whenever he 
could do so with safety. 
| ‘*That’s Mose,” said his brother Abrani 
one day to Miles Bunkly—‘‘ that’s jest 
} him. He'll impose on anybody that ‘11 
let him, and he'll try it with anybody that 
he thinks likes me. 


rv. 


mn 


courage 


He's been so from a 
He imposed on me till I got big 
} enough to whip him, which I done a time 
or two, and then he quit it. But he took 
his revenge on me by cheatin’ me out of 
part o’ the prop’ty, and he done that the 
| quicker because he knowed I, beim’ of his 
| brother, wouldn't prosecute him for it. 
That's Mose—that’s jest him.” 

|} ‘*T hate the case, Abom,” answered 
Miles, ‘‘because I has that respects of 
| Carline Williams that it mortify me, and 
/make me, so to speak, git molloncholicr 
than what I natchelly am, to see a man 
that’s her husband, and the father, as it 
were, o’ them two far pinks of boys, runned 
over in the kind o’ style that Mose run 
over him, nigh and in and about every 
time he come up along of William Will- 
iams. Inever keered no great deal about 
him, with them town ways o’ his’n, untell 
he were married to Miss Car'line, and then 
I knowed that there were obleeged to be 
that in William Williams which people in 
general never supposened.” 

‘**Ah, Miles, old fellow,” said Abram, 
‘vou ought to took that prize, and you'd 
‘a done it ef you'd ‘a listened to me, and 
been perter in your motions, and hilt on 
longer.” 

‘““No, no, Abom,” answered Miles, his 
arm giving a mournful deprecatory wave. 
‘It were not my lot. I tried, and I tried 
honest and far. I were not worth of Miss 
Car‘line, Abom. I didn’t know it, but she 
did. And yit I could see it hurt her to 
put the waound where she knowed it were 
obleeged to stay. I wasn’t a supposenen, 
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though, as to that, that William were 
worth of Miss Car’line neither. Sut Car’- 
ie Thigpen—I ain't a-speakin’ your 


ife now, Abom, and a-leavin’ of her out 0’ | 


the ease—Car'line Thigpen, but which she 
is now Missis Car'line Williams, is the 
martest woman, and got the best jedg 


ent, J ever saw. And sence she have | 


ehoosed William Williams, I been certain 


in my mind that there were that in Will- | 


um Williams that the balance of us nev 
er supposened, and which ‘ll show itself 
some day if William ean ever git farly 
fotch to a right pint.” 

Thus that nature, upright, unselfish, 


simple, fond to persuade itself that it was | 


nhappy, took its chief solace in contem- 
plating and magnifying its own disap 
pointments, and in sympathizing with 
those who had been their chief occasion. 

FY. 

It was muster day for the battalion. 
Colonel Grice always felt it his duty to 
be at these occasions, preparatory to the 
ereat regimental parade. The exercises, 
after many hours, were coming to an end, 
as the companies marched, with short in- 
tervals between, down the one street of 
the village, preparatory to disbandment. 
Alternately had the colonel been compli- 
mentary and censorious, as he rode, some- 
times in a walk, other times at full gal- 
lop, up and down the lines. 

‘**Peerter, peerter, major,” he remon- 
strated with Major Pounds, respectfully 
indeed, but with a warmth that seemed 
difficult to repress—‘‘ peerter; make them 
captains peerten up them lines. My blood 
and thunder! my Juberter and Julus Cw- 
sar! if theenemy was to come upon us with 
fixted bannets— Oh, you've done your 
part admarrably, major. It’s them ecap- 
tains.” 

It was just before the final halt that the 
colonel addressed Captain Collins, whose 
company was in the centre, and then im- 
mediately in front of Bland’s store, ‘* Ah, 
Cap'n Collins, look to your rar. It’s so 
fur behind that it look like two compa- 
nies ’stid o’ one. That sergeant o’ yourn 
you'll have to talk to and drill in private. 
He’s arfter makin’ twins out 0°’ your com- 
pany. Sergeant Williams is a great man 
for twins, you know, cap’n. But you bet- 
ter tell him to make ‘em keep his cubs at 
home. We want solid columns when we 
come to the field of battle.” 

The warrior enjoyed his jest, that had 


| been heard by all in the company, and 
| others besides. But he did not allow him 
| self even to smile when at the head of the 
| military forces of his country, in order to 
keep himself ever on the alert against sud- 
den attacks of her enemies. His gloomy 
| brow indicated indignation at the thought 
that a petty subaltern, from some vain no- 


| tion of making his own domestic status 
the model of the nation’s principal means 
of defense, sought to demoralize it, and 
actually invite invasion. 

‘My Lord!” said Allen Th 
| they told him, ‘‘if Bill don’t fight him for 
that, Twill! To think that sister Car'line’s 
feelin’s is to be hurt by hearin’ of sich as 
that!” 

‘*T don’t think, Abom,” said Miles (who 
overheard the remark), ‘* that it can be put 
off any longer. Ef there’s that in Will- 
iam Williams which I been a-supposen is 
obleeged to be thar, he'll fetch it out now. 
Now you go right on home, Abom.” 

Miles said, afterward, ‘° My respects of 
Abom was that as he wouldn't stand up 
to his brother, it wouldn't look right to be 
agin’ him.” 

When the battalion was dismissed, Allen 
walked rapidly to Mr. Bill. The latter was 
wiping the tears from his eyes with his 
handkerchief. Having finished this oper- 
ation, he went with a resolute step toward 
Bland’s piazza, whither Colonel Grice, aft- 
}er dismounting and giving his horse to a 
servant to hold, had repaired. 

** Ah, Mr. Bland,” said the colonel, about 
to light a cigar, ‘* you peaceful men, you 
who follow in the peaceable ways—depart- 
ments, I might ruther say—of dry-goods, 
and hardwar, and molasses, and blankets, 
land trace chains, and other sich depart- 
ments, so to call all o° the warious warie- 
ties of a sto’-keeper’s business—you don't 
know—I may say you don’t dream—Mr. 
Bland, of the responsuability of a military 
man whose country’s enemies may be at 
the very gates 

**Colonel Grice!’ said Mr. Bill Will- 
iams, ina tone nobody had ever heard from 
him before. The colonel turned to see 
who called. Mr. Bill was standing on the 
ground, Allen Thigpen and Miles Bunkly 
by his side. 

‘*Hello! Bill,” said the colonel, with 
careless cordiality. What’ll you have, 
my dear fellow 7” 

satisfaction, Mose Grice. I'm 
not a fightin’ man, and I know I have 


igpen, when 


sometimes been keerless in my talk, yit I 
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never went to hurt people’s feelings a-pur- 
pose, and I always helt myself more of a 


gentleman than to insult women and lit- | 
tle childern, and which you can’t say for | 
yourself without tellin’ of a lie, and a fight- 


in’ hie at that.” 

Those words operated the greatest sur- 
prise that ever befell Colonel Moses Grice. 
Partly in astonishment, partly in wrath, 
and partly in deprecation, he exclaimed: 

‘What in this wide omnipotent world! 
[Is the Colonel of the Fourteenth Regi- 
ment got to study his langwidges—” 


‘*Come, Mose Grice,” said Miles, slow- | 
ly but distinetly, ‘‘ the muster’s over now, | 


and William Williams is your ekal, and 
he is liable to have his satisfaction, onlest 
you apologizes for your langwidges.”’ 

“T don't want his apologies,” said Mr. 
Bill. won't have his apologies. He's 
got to fight, “ithout he gits on his horse and 
runs away.” 

‘I can’t stand that,” said the colonel. 
Throwing off his eoat, he came rapidly 
down the steps to where Mr. Bill, similar- 
ly stripped, awaited him. 

Whoever has not seen a combat. be- 
tween two powerful, irate men, with no 
weapons other than those supplied by na- 
ture, has missed the sight, though he may 
not regret it, of a thrilling scene. The 
blows, the grapplings, the struggles of 
every kind, 
staked every dear thing upon the result, 
and set in to save it or die. The advan- 
tages on this occasion, except the right, 
were with the colonel. Taller by an inch, 
though perhaps not heavier, agile, prac- 
ticed, and in the full maturity of his phys- 
ical powers, he had, besides, a contempt 
for his adversary, and expected to prevail 
Mr. Bill himself rather counted 
upon this result; but he had made up his 
mind that such was preferable to what he 
would endure without an attempt to pun- 
ish this persistent insulting raillery. He 
had never been a participant in a fight of 
any sort; but he had labored habitually 
at the heaviest work upon his farm, and 
he had broken, unassisted, many a colt, 
horse and mule, of his famous Molly 
Sparks—the most willful and indocile of 
He had now the special disadvan- 
tage of having been upon his feet during 
several hours of tiresome exercises. 

‘He'll try to ride you, Bill,” said Allen, 
hastily, ‘* but you keep him off. He can 


speedily. 


Gams. 


are as if each combatant had | 


| fling you, Iexpect; but you can outlast hin, 
in licks. Don’t let him ride you.” 

As the colonel advanced, Mr. Bill 

But, alas! 1am not an epic bard, nor 
even a Pindaric, nor is there one whon 

[ can command to duly celebrate t] 

combat. Mr. Bowden, the village post 
master, was a person somewhat addict 
ed to poetry (reading it, I mean), and he 
| was heard to say several times afterward 
that it reminded him, he thought, mo 
| than any fight he had ever witnessed, of 
the famous one between Diomede and Mars 
| 
| 


onthe plain of Troy. But the school-mas 
ter, who was a Homeric scholar, rather i1 
timated to some of the advanced pupils 
that Mr. Bowden did not seem to him quits 
clear in his mind which was Mars and 
which Diomede. For a first fight, and 
that with an experienced antagonist, Mh 
Bill conducted himself with surprisir 
dexterity in the giving and evasion o! 


blows, and when evasion was not success 
ful, with becoming fortitude. It was 
however, a tiresome business. He showed 
that, and once, after putting in one of his 
best, when he was attempting to withdraw 
himself from the return, he had the mi 
fortune to tread upon a corn-cob that hay 
pened to be lying in his rear. This turn 
ing beneath him, he lost his balance, and 
| the colonel rushing upon him, he fell to 
the ground upon his left side. 

‘There, now!” said Miles Bunkly. 
‘Hadn't been for that confounded corn 
cob 

Unable to finish what he would have 
said, he raised his hands on high, and 
clasped them in intense grief. Whisper 
ing to Allen a few words, he took out his 
handkerchief and covered his eyes for 
several moments. 

‘** Bill,” said Allen, ‘‘ Miles says, hold on 
as long as youcan. If you git too badly 
used up, he'll help you take care o’ Rom 
and Reme.” 

Then Mr. Bill Williams was worth sce 
ing, though prostrate on the field. These 
words fell upon his ear with a force irre 
sistible. But for Mr. Bowden’s incertitude 
as to the impersonation of those combat 
ants of the heroic age, he might have com 
pared these words of Miles to those of 
Pallas, when 


“ Raged Tydides, boundless in his ire: 
‘Pallas commands, and Pallas lends thee force.’ 


As it was, Mr. Bill pronounced the names 
‘**Rom” and ‘‘ Reme” once, and then he 
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“aye a groan that sounded less a groan 


than a roar. And then, in spite of the su- | 


yerincumbent weight, he suddenly reach- 


| 


ed his arm around the colonel’s neck, and | 


dyvew his head to the ground. 

It was said of Miles Bunkly by people 
of veracity, and those who had known him 
longest and most intimately, that this was 
the only oceasion during life whereon he 
was known to have shouted. Then, with 
the mildness yet the solemnity of an ex 
yerienced good man whose admonitions 
thereto have gone unheeded, he remarked 
to the colonel, as the latter's body was 
slowly but inevitably following his head 
beneath Mr. Bill, like the stag in the ana 
conda’s mouth, ‘t You see how it is, Mose: 
[told you, if you didn’t mind, you'd ketch 
the molloncholy yourself some day.” 

The colonel, apparently concluding that 
the time had come, said, as distinetly as he 
could, ‘*Stop it, Bill; I give it up.” 

‘*Let him up, Bill,” said Allen; ‘‘ you 
cot his word.” 

No, sir, not till he’s apologized. 
jest acknowledged hisself whipped ; he | 
hain’t apologized.” 

‘I’m sorry, Bill, for havin’ hurted your | 
feelin’s and your wife's,” said the colonel. 

“So fur so good,” answered Mr. Bill, 
leisurely stretching himself at ease on his 
foe, as if he would repose after his fatigue 

‘so fur so good; but what about Rom- | 
erlus Williams and Remerlus Williams ?” | 
He never called the full names of his boys 
except on impressive occasions. 

‘*Come, Bill,” said Allen, taking him by 
the arm, ‘‘ enough’s enough.” 

Mr. Bill rose with the reluctant air of a 
man roused from a luxurious couch where- 
on he had been indulging, though not to 
the full, in sweet sleep and sweeter dreams. 
The colonel arose, and, unpitied of all, 
slunk limping away. Miles Bunkly, the 
tears in his eyes, laid his hands on Mr. 
Bill’s shoulders, and said: 

‘*T knowed it were obleeged to be in 
you, William, ef it could be fotch out; and 
my respects of a certain person was that, 
that I knowed she'd fetch it out in time. 
It’s done fotch out, and from this time 
forrards you and yourn may go ‘long your 
gayly way down the hill o’ life, and all I 
got to say to you and them, William, is, 
Got! And now go wash your face and 
hands, and go ‘long home to happiness and 
bliss. I don’t say you never deserved ‘em 
before, but I do say you deserves ‘em 
now.” 


closed. 


VE 

“My! said Mr. Bill, when he had wash 
ed, and was feeling the knots and bruises 
on his face, and trying to open his eyes 
“my! but ain't it tiresome? I ruther 
maul rails all day ‘ithout my dinner, or 
break two o° old Molly's colts, mules at 
that, than to have to go through sich as 
that agin. Thanky, Miles, and come and 
see a fellow.” He bade all adieu, and 
went on home, where something in the 
bosom of his family awaited him that is 
worth relating. The news having pre 
ceded him, his wife, a pious woman, was a 
little troubled in her mind at first for hay 
ing given to her husband the spur to a 
feeling that was not entirely consistent 
with duty; yet when they had told her 


| the whole story, she rose, laid aside her 


work, went to her chest, got out her very 
best frock, and every thread cf her echil- 
dren’s Sunday clothes, including many a 
ribbon that had survived its ancient use, 
and arrayed herself and them to greet 
the hero upon his return. The whicker 
of old Molly at the foot of the lane, and 
the answer of the colt in the lot, announced 


the joyous moment. Dismounting at his 


| rate, Mr. Bill would fain have indulged 
| his eyes with that goodly sight; but one of 


them was entirely and the other partially 
He became aware of the rushing 
into his arms of a person of about the size 
of his wife, and justly guessed to be her, 
and the eries of two children which he 
rather thought were familiar to his ears. 
For the boys, when they saw their father 
all battered and bruised, set up a yelling, 
and retreated. 

Rom! you Reme!” cried the in- 
dignant mother, laughing the while, ** if 
vou don't stop that crying and making out 
like you don’t know your father, 11] skin 
you both alive! Come back here, and if 
you as much as whimper, pull off them 
ribbons, strip you to your shirts, and put 
you to bed without a mouthful for your 
supper!” 

They came back, did those boys. 

**Look at him, sirs. Don't tell me you 
don’t know him. Who is it ?” 

‘*Pappy,” said Rom, on a venture, fol- 
lowed by Reme. 

‘* And ain’t he the grandest man that’s 
a-living 2?” 

“ Eth’ m,” said Rom. 

said Reme. 

‘‘Now git behind thar, and le’s all 
march in.” 
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‘**And we did march in,” said Mr. Bill, 
afterward—‘‘ me, and Car'line, and Rom, 


and Reme:; and as we was a-marchin’ | 
along, I felt—blamed if I didn’t—like 
King William at the heads of his armies.” 


Miles Bunkly had become too fond of 


his *‘molloncholy” to let it depart entire- 
ly; but its severest pains subsided in spite 


of him, now that the rival who had been | 
preferred to him had justified the prefer- | 


ence, 

“My respects of William Williams,” 
he would often say, ‘‘is that, that it ric- 
oncile me and do my molloncholy good 
that he’s the husband and the protector, as 
it were, of—well, ef I should name the 
name, it would be Carline Thigpen that 
were,” 

For some weeks immediately following 
the day of the fight he had been observed, 
from time to time, in the intervals of other 
business, engaged with a work seeming to 
require much painstaking, the result of 
which will immediately appear. 
morning Mr. Bill, standing in his door, 
called to his wife: 

**Come here, Car'line, quick! Whoand 
what can them be yonder a-comin’ up to 
the gate? Somebody, ‘pear like, a-leadin’ 
of a par 0 dogs hitched to a little waggin.”’ 

Mrs. Williams, looking intently at the 
comers, cried: 

‘It's brother, leading of a par o’ calves 
voked to a little cart.” 

She was right. 

**Good gracious, brother—” 

But Allen paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to his sister, not even saying good- 
morning. 

** Here, Rom; here, Reme” (lis business 
being with them), ‘‘here’s a present for 
vou from Miles Bunkly; and he in par- 
ticklar charge me to tell you, and which 
ef you weren't old enough yit to have 
sense enough, ‘twouldn’t be long before 
you would be to understan’ sich lang- 
widges, that his respects of your father 
was that, that he sent you the follerin’ 
keart and steers, and which he made the 
keart with his own hands, the paintin’ and 
all, and 
which they’re jest six months old to-day, 
and which you moutn’t believe it, but 


they are twin calves, them steers is, of his 
old cow Speckle-face, and which he say is 
the best and walliblest cow he ever pos- 
sessioned, and which them was the very 
words he said.” 


One | 


likewise broke the steers, and | 


Then turning to his sister and brothe; 
in-law, he said, Mawnin’, sister 
mawnin’, Bill.” 

Mr. Bill roared with laughter; Mrs. Bil! 
shed tears in silence, both in their aboun, 
ing gratitude. 

And twins atthat!” said Mr. Bill, ‘jes’ 
like Rom and Reme!” An idea stru 
him as with the suddenness of inspiration 

** Allen,” he asked, vaguely, ** does you 
know the names o’ them steers ?” 

‘* No, Bill; Miles didn’t—” 

‘*Makes no odds ef he did. J names 
them steers; and you see they're adzactly 
alike, exceptin’ that that one in the lead 
got the roundest—a leetle the roundest 
blaze in the forrard.” Going slowly to 
the latter, and laying his hand upon his 
head, he said, ‘‘ This here steer here is 
name Mierlus.” Then walking slowly 
down around the cart and up to the oth 
er, he laid his hand upon his head, saying, 
‘This here steer here is name Bunkerlus.” 
| Then he took his boys, lifted them into the 
cart, contemplated all with a satisfaction 
that had no bottom to it, then waved his 
hand in preparation for a harangue that 
few other things could have prevented 
than that which immediately transpired. 
Miles Bunkly himself appeared at the 
gate, and walked in, his face wreathed in 
melancholy smiles. 

‘Why, Miles, you blessed everlastin’ 
old fellow!” exclaimed Mr. Bill. 

They were people too honest and plain 
to feel any embarrassment. The generous 
donor at once took the cart lines into his 
hands, and led the procession several times 
about the yard and the lot, as innocent and 
in many respects as much a child as those 
on whom he had bestowed his gift. The 
ardor of Mr. Bill could not be subdued as 
he looked upon the scene. Tears like 
those in his wife’s eyes came into his own, 
and he said, softly, to her and to Allen: 

‘‘T never spected to live to see sich a 
skene and sich aewent. Thar they goes, 
Romerlus Williams, and Remerlus Will- 
iams, and Mierlus—ahem !—Williams, and 
Bunkerlus Williams, and Miles Bunkly 
hisself, and the keart and all; and [ll 
channelge, I don’t say this county, but 
this whole State o’ Georgie, to pejuce a 
skene and pejuce a ewent as lovely as the 
present skene and the present ewent on 
this lovely mawnin’ like. It do look like, 
Allen—it do look like the families is unit- 
ed and jinded together.” Mr. Bill's throat 
choked up with just enough space left to 


| 


| 


4 


MRS. 


allow of breathing, but of not another | 


word. 

Allen,” said Miles, when, the visit be- 
ing over, they were on their way home, 
“to think of William a-couplin’ of my 
name along with them lovely boys! Well, 


Allen, I never expects to git intirely over 
my molloncholy, but I tell you, Allen, [| 


were never as nigh of bein’ of riconciled 


to it. 


MRS. WINTERROWD’S 
“ MUSICALE.” 
THO'S Mrs. Winterrowd ?” 

\\ There is a question that shocks 
meas I write it down. Nevertheless, it is 
what my friend McAloon (who had the 
misfortune to be graduated from a West 


ern college) asked me when I told him we | 


had an invitation to her musical affair of 
Wednesday evening, January 18. 

Of course nobody else needs to be told 
about her; but [had to explain to MeAloon 
that Mrs. Winterrowd, though not herself 
famous. knew many famous people, and 
that, although she was not the mother of 
her great-grandfathe’, nor in any way re- 
sponsible for him, she had done the best 
she could for that gentleman and for her- 
self by being descended from him, and was 
fully aware of her meritorious conduct. 
He, you remember, was no other than 
General Killamy Matchett, an early com- 
mander of the Valiant Horse Fencibles (one 
of the first military troops formed in the 
province of the Massachusetts), who won 
great distinction by having predicted the 
revolt of the colonies, and then dying com- 
fortably at home before the outbreak of 
hostilities. Mrs. Winterrowd has, among 
other heirlooms, General Killamy’s sword, 
with which he would probably have slain 
many British oppressors had he lived. 

The Matchetts were very good at inher- 
iting or marrying property. They were 
distinguished, and it took all their time 
and energy to supply the distinction ; 
therefore those who married them had to 
furnish the funds. Mrs. Winterrowd’s 
husband is descended from a fine old typ- 
ical Boston merchant, and is wealthy, of 
course. 

When I had finished enlightening poor 
McAloon on these points, ‘I feel a great 
deal better,” he announced, *‘ for, however 
insignificant I myself may be, I am now 
sure that there is somebody in the world 
for whom it is worth while that it should 


WINTERROWD'S “ MUSICALE.” 


go on. But will you explain why it is 
called a musicale instead of a music par- 
ty, or simply a musical ¢” 

‘That is Mrs. Winterrowd's style, my 
dear fellow,” said I. ‘* Don’t you appre 
ciate it?) It is like the mark of nobility 
implied in saying invalide, instead of in 
valid. That single letter e added to the 
word musieal marks all the difference be- 
tween your hopeless Western crudity and 
the refinement of centuries.” 

‘*T see,” said my friend, meekly; and I 
think he was prepared after that for the 
felicity in store for him. 

When the evening arrived, we repaired 
to the dignified mansion on Common- 
wealth Avenue where this delightful party 
was to take place. One of the very first 
persons I met in the drawing-rooms was 
Sophia Morne, a very lovely girl of great 
attractiveness, whom I had promised my 
| companion much pleasure in seeing. She 
| is a little white, but not enough so to de- 
| tract from her peculiar beauty, like that 
lof an old portrait, always young. Her 
| dress also was white, with many clever 
| lines breaking up the surface, and giving 
a chance for artistic trimming, putts, folds, 
and soft shadows. Her hair is unlike al- 
| most anything I have ever seen in others, 
| being brown, yet with a kind of bright- 
' ness about it that makes it look as if some 
beam of light were playing upon it, and 
just about to vary its hue a trifle. She 
wore it drawn up from the forehead that 
evening, and at the lower tips of her ears 
you saw the gleam of very small topaz 
gems. All this added power to the sweet, 
thoughtful eyes, the plaintive repose of 
her mouth, and the grace of those delicate 
cheeks, which I never can help faneying 
are made thin by some unknown sadness, 
| until I see her smile, and then the notion 
takes flight. 
| I wonder what Planetsure, the eminent 
| scientist, thought of her as he stood there 
| talking to her, with his hands, like relies 
of the Stone Age, tightly clasped across 
| the very recent deposit of dress-coat that 
| covered his back# The two were very 
| deep in some severe discussion, but Miss 
Morne bowed to me. I confess I should 
have been unhappy if she had not done so. 

Our hostess, to whom we had said good- 
evening, passed me just then, bearing 
McAloon to the large room at the rear, 
where the two pianos stood. I soon saw 
that she was going to present him to Miss 
Fetters, the brilliant authoress, whose 
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books one ought not to read without stand- 
ing on glass bottles, to lessen the electric 
Turning away rapidly to avoid 
watching him in his perilous position, I 


shock, 
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| 


came upon the Reverend Griswold Por- | 


beck, with his mild smile and arrogant, 
spectacled upper face. 
ments were filled with people intelleetu- 
There 
was Mrs. Orton West, at whose house the 
meetings of the Knotty Point Club are 
| eld, and Miss Truesdale, secretary of the 
Women Engineers’ Society ; Leverett, who 


ally, socially, or otherwise notable. 


published a poem of eight lines in one of 
the magazines last autumn, and has been 
so lionized by the ladies ever since that he 
is afraid to print anything more; also that 
charming Miss Mignon Stanlow, the heir- 
ess, Who looks so exquisite in her half- 
mourning. Here too was Miss Yarrow, the 


poet's daughter, who scanned all the young | 


men as if they were very imperfect rhymes 
for her 
has grown a British beard, and has become 
a most insufferable snob, since leaving 

But even there, I remember, we 
used to eall him **the Bull pup,” because 
of his trotting after English models so 
subserviently. It is not likely that all 


college. 


all exeept Jim Torringford, who | 


these people really knew or cared much | 


about music, but they wished it to be un- 
derstood that they did. 

Suddenly there was a stir. Messrs. Rall 
and Tando (two professionals, who, distin- 
guished as they are, were nevertheless im- 
mensely flattered at being invited to per- 
form here) were seen seated at the upright 
pianos, like leaders of hostile forces in the 
transient hush before battle. 
a duet. With a blind 
crash the attack opened. Their fingers 
plunged into the keys in a truly awful 
manner, as if they were imbruing their 
hands in human blood. They glared, al- 
most snorted, dug at the ivory, and—as 
the pianos were placed back to back— 
seemed to threaten ploughing their way 
straight through the rose- wood breast- 
work, and engaging in combat at short 
range. When Rall flung his head back 
in an agony of feeling, Tando leaned for- 
ward over his key-board with eager exul- 
tation. And when Tando bade fair to 
have everything his own way, and was 
sweeping the field with a succession of 
stormy martial chords, Rall watched his 
opportunity, and pounced down with a 
sharp volley of high notes which com- 
pletely routed his opponent. 


about to begin 


They were | 


When peace had been restored, I ¢ 
Mac away from Miss Fetters, and present 
ed him to Sophia Morne. 

you are very musical in Cinei 
nati too?” she half queried, while her to 


| paz ear-rings gave a quick flash with th 
In fact, the apart- | 


swift turn of her head, ‘* They even sa 
that you are carrying off the honors in 
that way now and Ne 
York.” 

‘*T see that ‘they’ have hardly con 
vineed you, at any rate, Miss Morne 
he, noticing the doubt in her voice. 

**T don’t know; I’ve never been there 
Ive heard a great deal about it, though, 
from some friends. And I should 
like,” she recommenced, with unforeseen 
enthusiasm, to see Cincin—” 

* Should you?” inquired my friend, at 
once eagerly responsive, leaning forward 
impulsively. 

‘‘I—I think so at times,” Sophia an 
swered, all at once eying him a little more 
distantly. 

‘You are fond of music,” he resumed, in 
arapid, perfunctory tone. ‘* What did you 
think of the duet ?” 

Sophia said, candidly and with a little 
smile, ‘** I don’t like it.” 

Hereupon McAloon and I confessed the 
same. I saw that these two people would 
soon come to a good understanding, and 
never before that moment had I been fully 
aware how handsome my young Western 
er was. 

The situation must have impressed Mrs. 
Winterrowd too; for had she not her niece 
3ertha staying with her, for whom a brill- 
iant match was but a natural destiny ?, She 
came up and interrupted. 

‘*Miss Morne is a veritable protestant 
in musical matters,” she began. ‘* She is 
always trying to reform us; she will never 
give up to the orthodox opinion if she can 
help it. I remember you were firmly op 
posed to Von Biilow,” she added, turning 
to the charming culprit. 

My friend's eyes lighted again. ‘* And 
you preferred Rubinstein ?” he asked. 

Miss Morne .was not afraid to give a 
quiet assent. 

Then began the usual patter about Jo- 
seffy, Marie Krebs, Von Hammer, Van 
Pummel, and the rest, which I have my- 
self been through so many times. I es 
caped to the neighborhood of Miss Stanlow, 
observing at the same time that Bertha 
Matchett had moved nearer the group, with 
a friend. In a moment or two more her 
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aunt, accidentally discovering her, had en- 
trapped McAloon. 


Whatan unfortunate name!” exelaim- 
ed Miss Stanlow, when I mentioned it to | 


[ was surprised to find that the remark 
cave mean unaccountable comfort, though 
| had not known till that instant that I 
stood in need of any. Could it be that I 
was the least particle jealous of Mae ? 


are we forever talking about something 
and professing to care for something that 
is really of secondary moment? Don't 
you get dreadfully tired of it 7” 

‘Tl tell you the exact truth,” said she. 
“T cet tired of almost everything except 
the Diagonal.” 

I laughed, and yet I believed her. 

“T hope you include your partner,” I 


continued, ‘*The last time I danced the | 
Diagonal was with you at Mrs. Shaw | 


Stevenson's. Don’t you remember ?” 


that caused Miss Stanlow to answer, with 


a full, dark glance, ‘‘ l have not forgotten, | 


Mr. Endicott’. ? There is aspecies of subtle 
understanding between two good waltzers 
who are in the habit of dancing together, 
unlike any other rapport. It may lead 
to further sympathies, or it may remain 


always exactly the same. Fora moment | 
I fancied this pleasant waltz sentiment of | 
ours might be budding into something | 


else. (Andwhy not? Mignon had mon- 
ey enough for us both.) 

‘Ah, now we are to have the quar- 
tette,” [ heard her saying, in the midst of 
my transient reverie. 

The quartette had the effect of waking 
everybody up. All the distinctively mu- 
sical people got together in groups and 
held animated confabulations. The words 
“opus,” “sequence,” high color,” ‘* po- 
lyphony,” ‘‘shading,” and the like, echoed 
on every side; and young Stiles went 
about telling all the people he hadn't said 
it to before how exploded the Beethoven 
mania was. 

‘**One of the new interpretative com- 
posers,” Miss Stanlow murmured to me, 
with her half-eynical smile, ‘* ought to 
write a ‘Conversation Symphony,’ de- 
seriptive of musical criticism in a draw- 
ing-room, translating it into sound—” 

**And fury,” I threw in. 

‘Signifying nothing ?” queried my com- 
panion. 


At this point, however, we went down 
to supper. Mace had succeeded in getting 
back to Sophia Morne, whom he took 
down, and Miss Stanlow and I, coming 
behind, could hear them conversing in a 


| tone of agreeable intimacy, which I didn't 
| altogether relish. 


No,” he was saying, ‘‘I quite agree 


with you that this is not the pleasantest 


| way to listen to music. One needs a lit 
**Ah, Miss Stanlow,” I half sighed to | 
the graceful creature at my elbow, ‘* why | 


tle more solitude. In facet, a single sym 
pathetic companion is enough. Don't 
you think so?” 

not sure,” was the answer. ‘‘ But 


| at least that shows you don’t demand a 


great deal.” 

‘It's well to be moderate,” he laughed, 
quietly. ‘Still, what I ask for is not so 
easily found.” 

The supper was superb, and the Rever- 
end Porbeck, warmed with secular wine, 
entertained a select group by descanting 
on Greek music and old Chureh anthems 


| (his favorite theme at these parties), while 
Was it more than ordinary intention | 


Rall and Tando cooled their jangling pas- 
sions in plates of ice-cream. Then we 
went up stairs again, and had some more 
music. Last of allon the programmecame 
Virgin, our new composer—a most lovable 
fellow, though sad and ill from his long 
struggle with popular indifference. 

‘*God pity a genius like Virgin,” ex- 
claimed MecAloon, as we walked home, 
“af he has to wait for recognition from 
that whimsical cirele!” 

‘Then you didn't enjoy the party ?” I 
inferred. ‘‘Why not? Tell me what you 
thought of the people.” 

** Well,” said he, restraining his usual 
impetuosity, ‘they were almost enthusi- 
astie after supper.” 

“Go on,” Lurged him. ‘ But at least 
you ll admit they were critical.” 

‘** Frankly,” he replied, ‘‘I thought the 
company made a merit of their apathy; 
and when they at last began to feel and en- 
joy to a slight extent, they flattered them- 
selves they were giving discriminating 
praise. Poor Virgin! I wish he'd go out 
to Cincinnati with me. I wouldn't like to 
be in his shoes.” 

By-the-way,” Lasked, ‘‘ don’t you com- 
pose at all?” 

Hardly.” 

I forgot to mention before that Mac was 
himself a pianist of great endowments ; 
the most brilliant amateur I think I ever 


heard; but he had forbidden me to let the 
| fact loose upon Boston. 
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We were crossing the bridge over the | that he had gone into pork-packing after 
swan pond in the Publie Garden, when he | 


burst out, a good deal as if he were strik- 
ing a full chord on the piano: 

“Great Heaven! that girl’s eves were 
worth all the melodies I ever heard.” 


I was not perfectly ingenuous, I sup- | 
pose, in asking, Whose ?—Bertha Matech- | 


ett s ¢ 

‘**No; Miss Morne’s. You haven't said 
a word about her since we left Mrs. Win- 
terrowd’'s,” 
rade, almost with petulanee. *'Can you 
see, think, and feel, and yet keep silence 
about such a dream of awoman? Do you 
do this, and profess to be alive ?” 

**T profess, but IT hope Pm not really 
alive,” 
take not easily repaired.” 

*That’s your Boston way of keeping 
your sentiments to yourself, I suppose,” 
he retorted. ‘* But tell me something 
about Miss Morne, can’t you ?” 

I assured Mae that she was of excellent 
family, but that ‘* family” 
been her father’s ruin. 


er Morne had had an opporturnity to go | 
to the West at a very favorable time, and | 


But his 
relatives had all opposed it, on the ground 
that poverty and the scraps of a social 
prestige in Boston were infinitely prefer- 
able to seeking a new fortune in so ques- 
tionable a field. 

‘What business were the Mornes in ?” 
asked McAloon, rather gravely. 

‘Tt used to be called groceries, but on 
Morne’s account we now eall it, in a gen- 
eral way, ‘importing.’” 

‘He is doing better at this time than 
he has heretofore,” I went on. ‘‘ He took 
the advice of his relatives, and has spent 
his whole life and strength trying to cling 
to the edge of fashionable society. I 
think it’s been a hard position for his 
daughter, but she has been well treated.” 

He soon saw her again. I took him 
to call at the house some days later. He 
didn’t seem to mind in the least that the 
white paint of the old street door was blis- 
tered all over by age into a fine crackle; 
nor that Sophia's father was a shallow old 
gentleman an emaciated 
wore a mildly alarmed expression, as if 
forever fearing that somebody would re- 
member that one wrong impulse of his 
youth, and would get the impression 


enter the pork-packing business. 
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| sition of our evenings, and it ended in } 


continued my emotional com- | 


had nearly | 


His father had | 


suddenly lost his money, and the young: | 


| exhibition after it. 
coat, who | 
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all. 

Very soon Mac began to have ideas 
that contlicted with mine about the dispo 
going his way, and my going mine. 
course I knew what this meant. Mean 
while I was fortunate enough to have 
another delightful evening of waltzing 
with Miss Stanlow. 

Mac pretended (so I thought) to be very 
much occupied with some business ven 
tures. He was continually running down 
to Devonshire Street, and looking for the 
latest reports of sales in the papers. — It 
was hardly possible that these interests 


| should absorb his evenings; but one niglit 
said I, ‘‘ for in that case ['m a mis- | 


when he gave me to understand he was 


| going to talk things over with his broker 


at the Tremont House, I sauntered out to 


| ward Bowdoin Street, with some intention 


of calling on Miss Morne. 

As I came near the house I paused. 
Then suddenly from within some penetra 
ting notes of a piano rolled forth. No, 
not *‘ rolled”; I ought to say stalked, for 
they came like ghosts to me. I felt my 
friend’s hand in the touch. He seemed to 
be working with those sounds a spell of 
warning and disaster against me. Oddly 
enough, I felt it impossible to seek ad 
mittance at the old crackle door after 
this. 

‘** An unfortunate name,” Miss Stanlow 
had said, and I consoled myself with the 
words. Do what he would at the piano, 
my friend could never throw any music 
into ‘‘ Mrs. MeAloon,” and I said to my- 
self persuasively that Sophia would never 
be induced to accept that title. 

It took very ljttle time for the secret of 
Mac’s musical prowess to get abroad after 
he had betrayed it. Mrs. Winterrowd be- 
gan to make a tremendous fuss over the 
discovery. ‘‘Ishall never have any con 
fidence in you again,” she declared to me, 
with playful rage, at Mrs. Orton West's 
kettledrum. ‘* You knew it all the time, 
and ought to have told me. But I don’t 
believe you have a bit of music in your 
soul—no, not a bit.” 

But she did what she could by giving a 
dinner, and chaining him to the piano for 
In fine, she made a 
lion of him, insisted on his accompany- 
ing Bertha and herself to various enter 
tainments, made him perform at a charity 
matinée, and assumed the part of having 
unearthed his genius, and even of having 
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pointed it out to Mae himself when he 
was hardly aware of possessing it. 

Seeing this, certain old ladies of the 
Back Bay settled it in their minds that he 
would soon be offered up to Bertha Match- 

tt. But they were destined to enjoy a 
creater surprise. One day when I had 
cot back to our rooms from a committee 
meeting at the club, and was soothing my 
nerves with Apollinaris and a cigarette, 
Mae came striding in under great excite- 
ment. 

**Endicott,” he eried, in his nervous, 
musical manner, closing and stretching 
his long fingers as he glared at me, ‘you 
have a creat many fine girls in Boston.” 

‘LT don't need to be told that.” 

‘*Some of them are beautiful,” he next 
remarked, 

T again mildly assented. 

‘But only Miss Morne has a soul!” he 
wound up. 

Here I felt obliged to protest. ‘My 
dear boy, you are aware that I have a sis- 
ter here, several cousins, and—” 

‘Oh, yes, yes,” he said, hurriedly, ‘I 
suppose they have souls, some sort of 
souls—that is—you know what I mean, 
don't you?” Tm afraid I looked nega- 
tive; but his eye fell on the piano; he 
darted at it, sat down, and swept the 
keys with a wild sunny strain, which he 
wouldn't take the trouble to finish, and 
then he whirled around and looked ear- 
nestly at me. ‘* The fact is,” he said, 
‘*she has consented. 
her.” 

I threw away my cigarette and looked 
at him seriously. 

‘*Heaven and earth!” said he, jumping 
up. ‘* Does it affect you so badly ? What's 
the matter, old fellow? You don’t con- 
gratulate me.” 

‘*T will as soon as I’ve taken breath,” 
saidI. (IL was wondering how Sophia had 
reconciled herself to the name.) ** Here’s 
my hand,” Ieontinued. ‘* Since you have 
won Miss Morne’s, take mine too.” 

‘That's a queer form of congratula- 
tion,” he said, presently. ‘‘ I wonder what 
it means?’ Then, in a solemn tone: ‘I 
think you cared more for her than you 
ever told me.” 

‘*You jump at conclusions, Mac.” 

“But if you did,” he went on, ‘‘ why 
didn't you take her before I came in your 
way ?” 

I hardly know what moved me to go 
on, but I said: ‘‘Granting your assump- 


I'm going to marry | 


| 


tion, if I had asked her to have me, she 
couldn't have afforded it.” 

McAloon’s eyes grew smoky with bat 
tle. ‘*Do you mean to insult her, Endi 
cott—or me ?” 

‘Neither. Take it andante cantabile. 
I think Miss Morne is the loveliest creature 
in the world, but I never offered myself 
to her—no. You know well enough, Mac, 
that I'm a man of expensive habits, with 
a small and droughty income.” 

My friend still looked displeased. ‘I 
don’t see anything in that,” he said. 

* But don’t you understand, there are 
traditions—duties to society? I've told 
you what Morne sacrificed; how he has 
struggled to keep his place in our cirele, 
and so on. You don’t imagine I want to 
put myself in the same position? ° I dare 
say Miss Morne has had enough of it too. 
But with you—why, the whole.-atfair is 
very different.” 

Mae’s face darkened. The man’s moods 
changed as swiftly as those of a sonata. 
He had entered the room in a whirl of de 
light, suffered a disappointment, grown 
angry with me, and now he fell a prey to 
suspicion, 

‘**So you think she is willing to marry 
me because my father is rich?’ he de 
manded. 

‘*Tsay nothing of the kind. No, I don't 
think it. It doesn’t present itself to me 
in that way at all.” 

Nevertheless—” he beeran, but walked 
away to the window, and looked out in a 
threatening manner. ‘* This isdamnable, 
Endicott,’ he muttered, suddenly coming 
back, and looking contemptuously at the 
bottle. 

What is ?” 

‘‘T’m completely upset. 
you've said, it must be so. At any rate, 
I shall never feel certain. Ive always 
thought it foolish to bother myself with 
such ideas, but it does make a great 
difference. 
enced—” 

“Listen to me,” I interrupted. ‘‘ Why 
should youinquire? You love Miss Morne. 
She has accepted you. It is to be presumed 
that she returns your feeling; and, with- 
out flattery, I don’t see why she shouldn't. 
There is no obstacle to your union, so— 
In fact, that’s the whole story.” 

But, ‘‘It’s not so easily settled,” he in- 
sisted, and went off to his own room. 

I was still thinking it over, and trying 
to analyze my own feelings (if I had any), 


After what 


If Sophia has been influ- 
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when he came in again, and after walk 
ing about a little, halted by the fire-place. 
‘*That was so, was it?” he began. ‘‘ You 
never proposed to her? If you had, it 
would have been better. I should feel 
more confidence.” 

**Mac,” said I, ‘SI have just one thing 
to say, and that is, drop your doubts. [Tm 
not going to discuss this subject with you 
any further.” 

‘‘No, I didn’t mean to,” he returned, to 
my surprise, apologetically. ‘I drifted 
to it. What I came in to speak 
about is quite another thing. 


back 
You men 
tioned your income just now.” 

* Yes, but—” 

‘“Wait a moment ; you'll see that has 
nothing to do with it. Iam surprised that 
you don’t improve your affairs.” 

‘By speculation. For the last month, 
while I was uncertain whether Miss Morne 
would have me, I have found I must have 
some excitement, besides music, to distract 
me. So I have been falling back on my 
business streak. I took flyers—copper, 
gold, railroads, whatever I could get into. 
The result is, with what I’ve turned in and 
what I carry, I’m ten thousand dollars bet- 
ter off than I was.” 

* Ten thousand | 

“Yes. And you can do the same.” 

‘*Nonsense. You know I can’t risk any 
money in that sort of thing.” 

needn't risk your own. 
you what you like.” 

‘*But if I should lose it 

‘‘Never mind. As I tell you, I’ve made 
this profit, and if I lose the whole, it 
wouldn't matter; so there’s no sort of rea- 


lend 


| to comprehend such good fortune, the bi 


son why you shouldn't take a part, and | 


lose it, if you prefer to do that.” 

The proposition was so abrupt that I 
hardly knew how to receive it. I could 
see, however, that he was bent on my ac- 
cepting it. 
to borrow two thousand. 

He gave me the sum in a draft on his 
father, and we went down to the broker's 
in Devonshire Street, where I invested to 
that amount; but, from a perversity I 
couldn't wholly account for, I went very 
lightly into the mines and railroads Mac 
had chosen. 

For the next four days the state of the 
market was, as Planetsure said when I de- 
scribed it to him, like a geologic convul- 
sion, On 
my condition, I saw that my 


3ut my luck was astounding. 
reviewing 


So I thanked him, and agreed | 


gains were very nearly sixteen thousand 
dollars. 

At the very moment when I was trying 
ro 
ker received notice from his bank that 
telegram had come, saying Mac’s draft 
had been dishonored. 

can it mean ?” I exclaimed. 

‘* Very extraordinary,” said the broker, 
fingering the note he had just read. ‘A 
man of Mr. MeAloon’s standing! There 
must be trouble ahead.” 

And so I lose my investments ?” I in 
quired, 

‘*T should be glad to take them,” said 
the broker, who was a club man. ‘* But 
you'd better sell off enough to cover the 


| two thousand and commissions, and re 


tain the rest.” 

Sell off every penny’s worth, then,” 
besought him, ‘‘and give me what belongs 
to me.” 

The order was carried out at the second 
board. 

‘*Your friend's stocks have fallen off 
badly,” observed the 
meanwhile. ‘* And now this dishonored 
draft—’ He drew in his breath and look 
ed puzzled. 

‘““Yes, so I have observed. Mac has 
been losing every day while I've been 
gaining. It is very queer luck.” 

My rapid sales caused me some loss; 
but after paying what Towed, Icame away 
with about thirteen thousand. 

Then I went in search of my friend. 
He was alone in an upper room at the 
club, and he too had received a telegram. 
It was from his father, and ran thus: 
‘Wheat combination treacherously bro 


man of business, 


ken. Falling market has cleaned me 
out.” 

‘Cleaned him out!’ I echoed. ‘‘ That 
means he’s ruined, doesn’t it? But it 


can't be. I thought he was worth two or 
three millions.” 

‘*That doesn’t make it any pleasanter,” 
said Mae, rather bitterly. ‘* He was worth 
it, aS you say.” 

‘* Well, ve got a mere atom of a for- 
tune here in my pocket,” said I, drawing 
out the broker's heavy check. ‘* Let me 
assist you.” And then I told him of the 
dishonored draft. 

He smiled, with a wan look. ‘‘ You 
don’t owe me anything, then. It’s good 
of you to offer help; but I’ve got some- 
thing left. My stocks have tumbled hor- 
ribly, but’—here he figured rapidly with 
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liis pene ‘oil on the margin of a newspaper— 

they still leave me something like thir- 
ty-seven hundred altogether; and perhaps 
they'll come up again.” 

“It's only fair,” I insisted, “that I 
hould hand you enough to make us even. 
since I’m indebted to you for all I have 
made.” 

Mae tore off the pencilled margin, 


‘thinking of something else. ‘No, I'd 
rather not,” he said, at length, decisive ly. 
But have you reflected, Endicott. that I 


my doubts 7” 

Here was a man wrapped up in his 
passion ! 

‘No, I had hardly thought of that,” I 
said. 

Well,” he went on, in an altered tone, 
but trying to appear cool, ‘* I shall release 
Miss Morne from her engagement—send 
her a note this very afternoon.” 

He darted, as he spoke, an almost fierce 
clance at me, as if he held me responsible 
for this state of things. 

‘Possibly you're right about the mon- 


RROWD'S 
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| smothered tone, ** 


|you. But I mean it. 
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p volably it is as much so to me as to 
It will be a great 
satisfaction to me.” 
‘**T should never think it, to look at 
you,” L observed, with some cruelty. 
“Very well, then,” he retorted, in a 
consider that you would 


| be inflicting a savage wound on me, if 


| that pleases | you better. 
wisted and crumpled it, and seemed to | 


Ine ither case you 
won't need mue *h urging, I see,” he added, 
with a sneer. 


* Do you agree 7” 
I agree to retain the libe ‘rty that be 


| longs to me, nothing more,” said I, now 
shall now have an opportunity to solve | 


| 


ey,” said I, paying no attention to his | 


manner, ** but you're utterly wrong about 
Miss Morne. Why need you give her 
up ?” 

This he received with a grating laugh, 
“Oh, you advise me not to, do you ¢” he 
inquired, incredulously. 


I could not doubt any longer that he | 


had been smitten with an insane je alousy 


of me. ‘*I don’t give you any advice,” 
was my answer. ‘*I merely asked you a 
question. It seemed to me that, as you 


understand business, and have some capi- | 


tal left, you could go on speculating and 
recove r yourself,” 


3ut the odd mixture of the artist. the | 


man of fancy, in this keen-witted West- 
erner promptly negatived the notion. ‘It 
was an excitement with me, not a trade,” 
he declared. ‘I can’t afford it now.” 

I ceased to urge him. 

‘Do me a favor,” he requested, abrupt- 
ly. But if we had been on the stage, I 
should have inferred from his aspect that 
his part required him to stab me the next 
moment. ‘‘When I have freed Sophia, 


go and ask her to marry you. 
** Mace, this is very distasteful,’ I re- 
monstrated, though it was exactly what I 
had been thinkingof. Surprise sometimes 
forces a man to be a humbug. 
sardonically. 


“Very,” he returned, 


thoroughly angry. And yet I pitied him. 

When I was alone I began to think he 
deserved a defeat. The question whether 
I could administer that defeat next grew 
to have a dangerous fascination. 1 fell 
asleep late at night, brooding over this: 
and when I woke in the morning I was 
filled with an ardent desire to test it. 

Mac appeared at breakfast exhausted 
andunnerved, Tsent the note,” he said. 
shortly, and relapsed into silence. After 
a while Tasked him whether he had any 
idea what he should do in the future. 

He held up his long hands. Here's 
my living,” he said. 

“What? Music ?” 

He nodded. 

Neither of us wanted to talk. A con- 
raint almost like that between strangers 
had come between us, and it was clearl ly 
better that we should separate promptly. 

I therefore took care to spend the day 
away from him, And a very strange day 
it was. 

Finally, when evening came, and I was 
on my way to the old house with the white 
door, I knew that I had resolyed to offer 
myself to Miss Morne. 

It was a point of pride with her, I sup- 
pose, to receive me, though she did not 
look in her usual spirits, by any means. 

**Of course you know of the misfor- 
tune,” she said at once—‘‘ that Mae (she 
had adopted that diminutive) has become 
a poor man ?” 

“Yes, and that something else has h: ap- 
pened also.’ 

Her eyelids fell. ‘Then he told you 
what he meant to do?” she responded, al- 
most in a whisper. 

If one can pity and admire at the same 
moment, that was what I did in watching 
the soft shadowy blush upon her cheek. 
She was dressed in pale brown silk, judi- 
ciously trimmed with white lace of a heay y 
pattern ; three rose-buds bloomed at her 
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belt, and the color of the pink ones was 


or 


darkly repeated by a garnet pin partly hid- 
den in the lace near her throat. If the 
costume had been expressly designed to 
blush in, it could not have been better. 

se Yes, he has contided in me,” I answer 
ed. Are you willing, Miss Morne, to do 


the same ?” 


‘* What a very singular question !” said 


Miss Morne, with something of sternness | 


in her eyes as she lifted them and glanced 
quickly at me. 
ent thing altogether. 
to confide 7” 


And what have I 


‘Tam anxious to know what you are 
coing to do,” 
That's 


‘Going to do.2” she smiled. 


more singular than the other question | 


} 


even. I don’t know why you si 


me these things.” 


*T hope,” said T, ‘you understand that | 
IT wouldn't ask them without very special | 


reasons 

Ah,” she returned, dropping into a 
more easy defense, ‘‘then he has sent 
you? That was very wrong.” 

**No, he did not send me,” I made an 
swer, embarrassed. 

** You are mysterious.” 
smiled. 


And again she 
But the sadness I had been wont 
to fancy in her cheeks was really there 
now, and these faint smiles did not drive 
it 


| 

away. ‘But I will be frank, at any | 
rate. Papa was greatly troubled at first, 
but I think he is rather relieved now. 


He appeared to think that Mr. MeAloon 
would insist on the engagement, but now 
he is convineed it won't be so.” 

What had convinced him, I asked my- 
self? Evidently his daughter's determi- 
nation to receive no overtures to a new en- 
eagement. This, then, was in my favor. 

I resumed: ‘* Miss Morne, my reason for 
those questions— Ah, I came here this 
evening 

But in the very act of uttering my pur- 
pose I abandoned it. I can hardly de- 
seribe the feeling that arrested me. There 
was something atrocious in taking advan- 


tage of Mac’s misfortune, something ab- 
horrent about having thrown the dice, as 
it were, for this woman, which I had | 
been too much excited to comprehend un- 
tilthen. But it all revealed itself to me 
at that instant. 

** Ah, yes, do tell me what you came for. 
It is so mysterious,” said Miss Morne, 
with innocent perplexity. 
‘*What I want to say,” I replied, as if 


“That would be a differ- | 


iould ask | 


continuing, “‘is that I think you may do 
Mae an injustice. 


It was a generous in 
pulse, no doubt, that made him write th 
note, but [m sure he is regretting it at th 

moment passionately. If you had se 

| his face at the club—” 

She threw out her hand with a brief 

i gesture of pain. ‘‘I would rather not 
hear this,” she said. 

** Only let me say,” I coneluded, ‘‘t 
he already has a plan in his head for put 


lla 


ting himself in better circumstances. 
you would permit me to encourage him t 
| come and speak with you about it Oh, 


I know it’s a great liberty.” 

“It's very kind of you,” she answered 
I understand. The liberty I can fon 
give, Mr. Endicott. But I have no mes 
sage for—for him.” 

Mortified and rather puzzled, I talked a 
little of other things, and then got up to 
go. But as I did so I ventured to say, 
‘Those rose-buds are wonderfully fine 
|If you could forgive two liberties in an 
| evening, [ should ask for a bud.” 

‘The tea-rose 7” 

the pink.” 
gave it me. 

‘*Tf Mac has been a trifle insane,” I re 
flected, as I walked home, ‘' I have too;” 
and [I was quite at a loss to understand 
my own conduct fully. As for Sophia, I 
likewise began to suspect her. How ac 
count for her obdurate unwillingness to 
have Mae come and make amends for his 
note, unless she preferred to lose him along 
with his money ? 

He was playing stormily on the piano 
as I entered, but stopped and burst into 
violent laughter on 
down!” he eried. 
story to tell you.” 

** [have something to tell you too,” Tin 
terposed. 

But he insisted on my listening first. 
The constraint that had cramped our in- 
tercourse for a day or two seemed to have 
vanished. 

‘* Where do you suppose I have been 7” 
he demanded. ‘‘I've been to see Mrs. 
Winterrowd. What of it? Well, you 
shall hear;”’ and he proceeded to relate 
how he had called in Commonwealth 
Avenue, and received Mrs. Winterrowd’s 
condolence on his father’s failure. 

‘* But I hope he will soon get over it,” 
she had said. 

‘‘The inconvenience is only tempora- 
ry,” Maz had assured her. 


She disengaged it and 


seeing me. it 
have the oddest 


for me, 


+ 
q 


+ 


nothing more.” 


MRS. WINTERROWD'S © MUSICALE.” 


The patroness of music and lions ex- | 


pre her delight. 


| 


He went on to make formal acknow- | 


jement of many kindnesses during his 
“JT don’t know how to 
thank you for giving me that opportunity 
to play at the charity matinee,” said Mac; 
and she took it in good faith. * But, aft 
er so many favors, | am emboldened to 
isk one more.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Winterrowd raised her no- 
ble eyebrows with a very charming e@x- 


in Boston. 


pression. 

* Yes, a very important one, a very S& 
yious one,” he explained, connection 
with your niece.” 

Here the lady became pleasantly and 
heeomingly grave. 

“You will permit me, Mrs. Winter- 
rowd, to speak plainly of my admiration 
for Miss Matchett. She is a very lovely 
young lady.” 

“ Sh. as to that, we shall agree admira 
bly,” answered Miss Matchett’s aunt. 

“The favor I have to ask may have an 
important influence on my future,” said 
ne. 

There could no longer be any doubt. 
“Ah, Mr. MeAloon,” replied Mrs. Winter- 
rowd, ‘I ean easily understand that, and 
upon hers too.” 

You do me too much hon: ry,” said the 
young man, humbly. 


‘But before we talk of this,” she con- | 


tinued, in a tone of most tender confi- 
dence, don’t you think it would be well 
to hear more from your father ¢ It saves 
so much eare to have one’s future clear.” 

“Ah. but that’s precisely what I want 
to settle now,” said he. 

“Naturally,” said the matron, throw- 
ine herself lightly into the mood of youth. 
“Young people feel that there is only one 
question of importance to be settled, and 
in one sense that is true. Believe me, I 
fully sympathize with you, and [ appre- 
ciate the import of this one question. It 
might perhaps be answered now, but my 
duty to Bertha, you know—” 

“Your duty, madam! What has that 
to do with my giving Miss Matchett mu- 
sic lessons ¢” 

Mrs. Winterrowd returned his feigned 
astonishment with a very real equivalent. 
‘Musie lessons!” she cried, in horror. 
“You, Mr. MeAloon ?” 

“Undoubtedly. I must make my liv- 


is a shock, annoying and all that, but ling in that way now, and it would have 


an important influence on my succes if 
you were to vive me your patronage.” 
‘I see I have completely misunder- 


stood you. Then that is really to be your 


Ifuture! Very odd; very odd.” She al 


ready began to scrutinize her former lion 
with a distant, undervaluing air. But 
there was a vein of Yankee sharpness un 
der her superticial erandeur, and a barter 
ing scheme had oceurred to her, ‘* Pos- 
sibly I can assist you,” she began, ‘but 
of course you did not propose—you had 
The ad- 


ver—I mean, of course, the reputation it 


not thought of compensation ¢ 


would bring you to be giving my niece 
instruction would repay you for the time, 
[ dare say.” 

“Unfortunately.” answered Mae, with 
a touch of indolent magnificence, “my 
prices must be rather high, and I could 
hardly afford to enter into such an ar- 
rangement. We shall have to give it up, 
I'm afraid.” 

“There's one city finished off, then,” I 


| exclaimed, after hearing this recital. ‘¥ ou 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


never can do anything in Boston now.” 

“T don’t want to, either,” he declared, 
vehemently. 

“]T have been to see Miss Morne this 
evening,” said I, lighting a cigar. 

All his gloom returned in a moment. 

‘But she won't have me,” I added. 

“She has refused you!” demanded he, 
bounding to his feet, and clutching the 
piano with one hand. 

I hesitated; then I said: ‘* You seem to 
take a special satisfaction in humiliating 
me, You heard what Isaid. Of course 
it was absurd to expect she would consider 
me, Are you content to let the thing rest 
as it is?” 

Mae pulled out his watch. ‘‘Confound 
it! it’s too late.” 

“What for?” 

“To go to the Mornes’.” 

‘Allegretto — finale !” I exclaimed. 
“Aren't you rather rushing the thing? 
Apparently you forget that you're not ene 
gaged any longer.” 

“No, L don't,” said my hasty friend, 
“but IL want to be. I can show Sophia 
that everything may still go well if she 
that is, that I shall make a success of some 
sort in music.” 

His doubt and jealousy had passed; the 
transient cloud between himself and me 
was dissolved; but I can’t say I was alto- 
cether pleased with this business of his re- 
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tiring in my favor for a day or two, and 
then faneying he could resume his ro- 
‘You have offended her,” I said. 
“It may not be so easy as you imagine to 


mance, 


put off and take on this engagement.” 

But ‘Heaven helps fools like me,” he 
asserted, ‘‘and frustrates wise men 
you, Endicott.” And Vm 
think he was right. 

When he had gone to see Sophia the 
next day, I occupied his absence with a 
carefully constructed theory of the impos- 
sible, to wit, her becoming a music teach- 
When he returned, my theory 
was nowhere. 


inclined to 


er’s wife. 


‘* And is this the end,” Mr. Morne la- 
mentingly asked me one day, ‘for which 
I have spent all my life trying to keep a 
position in society ?” 
and his plaints to his daughter were of no 
avail, 

Finding opposition useless, he tried to 
induce his prospective son-in-law at least 
to stay in Boston. 

‘*T don’t want to stay inacity,” declared 
Mae, ‘‘ where, for all its delightfulness, 


[ have the example of poor neglected Vir- | 


cin before me, and where your best group 


THE MEANING 


with what vivid and what varied flame 


“SEE 


I love you, Agle,” said 


like | 


But his asides to me | 


| thinks it a favor to have ‘treated Sophia 
well,’ as Endicott says they have.” 
Knowing his irritable genius, I pard 
ed him, formy part. He went off with | 
| bride to Cincinnati, and now Mae writ 
me that he makes a very good income. 

I think Morne would like to follow t 
| but he ean’t leave his business, nor |, 
place on the edge of society. Miss Ya 
row and Jim Torringford, who had ; 
several different times deigned to reco, 
nize Sophia, can not now endure even thi 
mention of her name; and as for Mrs 
Winterrowd, she reproaches me for ever 
having introduced Mac, who, she inti 
mates, was almost an untutored savage. 

One question still proves extremely puz 
zling to me: if I really loved Miss Morne, 
why did I abstain from 
chances ? 


) 


testing my 


But here the habit of a lifetime 
baifles me; I have been repressing my 


emotions so long, that I positively can't 
| tell what particular one I repressed on 
| that occasion. 

| Miss Stanlow and TI still continue to 
| look forward to dancing the Diagonal; 
| but the satisfaction I take in that is di 
| vided with the pleasure I have in my 
| pink rose-bud. 


OF AN OPAL. 


my love to me. 


Always so tenderly he breathes my name, 
The little name seems a caress to be. 


Clasped in an endless circlet of fair gold, 
An opal—less a jewel than a fire— 


Burned with bright hues whose symbols sweetly told 
Of deathless love, of truth, and pure desire. 


We studied this keen opal, he and I, 

Cheek warm on cheek, hand safe in sheltering hand: 
IIere burned the blue of fair fidelity, 

There shot the gold of wisdom and command; 


Here vivid violet, in which red and blue 
Blent cunningly to tell the truth of love; 

And then all suddenly love’s crimson hue 
Triumphantly all colors spread above. 


Next sprang to light the emerald’s fairy sheen, 
Whereat I looked to him; he, whisperingly: 
“Of old, Hope’s sacred symbol was this green; 
Profaned it means, love’s tender jealousy.” 


Then glowed an orange light, where red and gold 
Met in an oriflamme ; and softly he 

Spoke yet again: ‘‘ This union, sweet, doth hold 
Sign of eternal wedlock that shall be. 


‘‘Fire-like, this trembling and most vivid light 
Speaks deepest passion—hear you me, my life? 
Yet purely above flame reigns virgin white, 
So dares this opal speak of you, my wife!” 
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PYXNIDANTHERA BARBULATA 


IN THE PINES. 


ly seems almost like a miracle that in the very heart of 
civilization, in one of the most healthful regions in the 
Union, great tracts of fertile land still remain Nature's 

gardens, Where she nourishes the sweet wild thowers in her own 

mysterious way, refusing to give her secret to her most ardent 

evotees. Here she has planted flowers not to be met with in any other part of the 
vorld. 


First among her treasures is the delicate pyxie (Pyxidanthera barbulata), a little 
ostrate trailing evergreen, forming dense tufts or masses 


and among its small 
dark green and reddish leaves are thickly seattered the rose-pink buds and white 
lossoms. It is strictly a pine-barren plant, and its locality is confined to New 
lersey and the Carolinas, yet we may travel over large sections of these States 
vithout meeting it; but when we find its haunts, it is often in such profusion that 
the ground is thickly carpeted with its delicate sprays. 
The trailing arbutus frequently blends its clusters of pink blossoms and exhales 
its delicious fragrance with the flowering sprays of pyxie 


Nothing can be more 
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than Nature's blending of these two lovely plants. 


from a month tos 


charming The arbutus blos 
ix weeks earlier in the pines of New Jersey than in New Eng! 
where it takes the name of May-tlower. It is not unusual to find it in the pines it 
bloom by the middle of March. And by this time, or even earlier, we are su 
find the little shrub Cassandra calyeulata, wit 
one-sided racemes of closely set bell shaped tlowers 
There is an entrancing influence about these « 

flowers, 


“That come before the swallow dares, and tint 


The winds of March with beauty,’ 


making the first days of early spring in the 
days never to be forgotten. And there is a su 
power in the atmosphere Which stimulates the slug: 
winter blood, and sends it coursing through the v« 
giving us an exquisite realization of the delights 
hature, 

We listen to the whispering pines and catch t] 
odorous breath, while beneath our feet the spicy a 
matic Winter-green, with its dark shining leaves : 
clusters of scarlet berries, yields its fragrance at ev. 
step. The sweet-fern, with its plumy catkins, Is re: 

lent with perfume, and the wax-myrtle adds 
share of grateful aroma. 

The wax-myrtle, with its erow«d 

clusters of greens 


white waxy berries 


HELONTIAS BULLATA 


takes us back to the early settlers, who, Kalm informs us, used these berries to mak: 


candles, and also an agreeable-smelling soap. And Thoreau says that in Beverley s 


History of Virginia, published in 1705, mention is made of the myrtle, and how t! 
early settlers made a hard brittle wax from the berries. 


Of this they make candles, which are never greasy to the touch, nor melt wit! 
lving in the hottest weather; neither does the snuff of them ever offend the sme! 
like that of a tallow candle, but instead of being disagreeable, if an accident puts 
a eandle out, it yields a pleasant fragraney to all that are in the room, insomuc! 
that nice people often put them out on purpose to have the incense of the expiring 

So our poet-naturalist tries to emulate the early settlers, and turn chandler him 
self. and gives us his process of making tallow in the following paragraph: 

‘LT have since made some tallow myself. 


Holding a basket beneath the bar 
twigs in 


April, T rubbed them together between my hands, and thus gathered a 
quart in twenty minutes, to which were added enough to make three pints, and | 
might have gathered them much faster with a suitable rake and a shallow basket 
They have little prominences like those of an orange, all creased in tallow, whieh also 
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IN THE PINES 


interstices down to the stone. The oily part rose to the top, making 
ike @& Savory black broth, which smelled much like balm or other herb tea 
let it cool, then skim off the tallow from the surface, melt this awain and 


it vot about 


a quarter of a pound welght from mv three pints, and more 


mained within the berries.” 


it use he made of his tallow is lost to the world, and we are left to mmfer that 


periment was simply to test t truth of the record, whieh vives us another 


ce of his accepting nothing upon trust 


low many lives have come and gone sinee the children of the pioneers gathered 


rries to Hight their cabins, and what a change in the lives of their descendants! 


extensive tracts of pine-barrens are to this day unchanged —precisely the same 
ie early settlers found them two centuries avo But within a few vears past it 


wen found that the pine-barrens of Southern New Jersey are quite ft rtile, and at 


unt day they are destined to become the greatest fruit ¢ irdens in the Union 
then farewell to the rare floral treasures which no art can save 


joming in the distance is a long sinuous line of dense cedars, forming a dar] 


vround to the more open pine-barrens, toward which direct my steps. 
among the thickly set trees standing like sentinels, dark and forbidding —the 
for ghouls Darker and darker it grows as L cautiously advance, with an 


ressive dread of something which can not define But the spirit of adven 


ie overcomes the fear, and Lam wholly occupied in tinding secure spots to stand 


niple compensation comes at last. 
hidden among the underbrush, 
he rare and loeal Helo 
nias bullata in full 
bloom, standing thickly 
amone the trees The 


GOLDEN-CLUB (ORONTIUM AQUATICUM 
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flower-stall of this fine plant arises from a mass of large glossy 
evergreen leaves to the height of a foot or two, with a dense 
raceme of reddish-purple flowers at the summit. And here too 
is the golden-club (Orontinm aquaticum), with its large dark 
velvety leaves and elongated scape of vellow flowers standing 
tbove the water 

It must not be inferred that the Helonias can be found any 
Where in the cedars \t this pomt the plant extends over two 
or three acres, when it wholly disappears. And now we follow 
the winding course of the swamp, lured on by many attractive 
plants near its borders, halting now and then to gather the 
interesting sun-dews, especially the rare thread-leaved sun 
dew (Drosera filiformis', which is just beginning to unfold 
its singular thy-catching leaves. On, on we go, through 
patches of the delicate little wind-flower (Awemone memo 
rosa), interspersed with the pretty trailing vines. of the 
partridge-berry (Mitchella repens), and violets innumerable 


the lids of Juno's eves, 


Some of the shrubs 
of the Heath family are 


also coming into bloom 


These lovely plants seem 

to have inspired the ear me 

botanists with poetic 
faney We finda genus : 
dedicated to Cassiope, 

and another to her daughter Andromeda. Cassiope, 


however, belongs wholly to the mountains of the North, 
but Andromeda and Cassandra and Leucothoe skirt the 
cedars in profusion. The bright showy pinxter- flower 
Azalea nudiflora) also helps to make up the coterie. 
\nd now, parting a thick clump of Tex, we find the 
beautiful orchid Arethusa, hid away in the gloom as if 
guarded by this nymph of night. 


Still we wander on. Ten miles are passed before we 
come to another locality of Helonias. Again pene 
trating the dense forest, we find the 
plant extends over several acres, and 
then suddenly ceases. Great clumps 
of the royal fern (Osmunda regalis) 

are just beginning to 
ay unfold) their large 


fronds. Here it at- 


DROSERA FILIFORMIS, 


\ 
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IN THE PINES 


almost gigantic proportions, the magnificent fronds towering above our heads 


seven feet in height. 
origin of Linnwus’s name, Osmunda, seems doubtful 
dicate it to the deity which presided over the mischievous spirits of the elements 


Possibly he intended 


Osmunder being the Saxon 

name of Thor. But what there 

is about this grand regal fern to 

ive suggested the idea to ded 

cate it to the god of thunder is 
veiled in obscurity. 

In the gloom and death-like stillness which surround me a 

' iiysterious awe steals over my senses, and I am transported back 

through the ages, and become one with the ancients. when nymphs 

wopled the woods and presided over the trees, and had the power 

to reward or punish those who prolonged or shortened the life of 

But as | emerge in the broad sun 


MAGNOLIA 


the trees in which they lived. 
light the faney is dissipated, and I bow to the higher wisdom of 
to-day, which gives only to a Supreme Being the power to rule 


ver mortals, to reward or punish. 

Lest the reader should accuse me of losing 
cedars, I hasten to say that these great swamps are simply the 
banks of the rivers and streams which run through the pine-bar 
rens; so Lhave a legitimate right to wander on. The banks some 
times extend a mile or two beyond the edge of the stream, and are 
But when it is 


my subject in the 


not very picturesque nor generally attractive. 
isserted that there is nothing of interest connected with them, it 
only shows how little some people can manage to see. The 
streams themselves are not devoid of interest. Their red waters 
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XNEROPHYLLUM SETIFOLIUM 


are constantly undermining the trees, causing them to fall, when they do not decay 
and the falling trees are slowly and continuously changing the bed of the streams 
How far below the surface they extend I do not know, but they are found to 


considerable depth in an excellent state of preservation. They are often extricated 
and made into shingles and other useful things, which are said to be much mor 
durable than when made from trees which have been cut for such purposes. 

If the geologist did not tell us that the structure of the State of New Jersey forbids 
the possibility of ever finding coal mines within its borders, we might be disposed to 
think that we had not wholly emerged from the carboniferous era, and that ages 


henee coal would be found where these cedars now stand, The coal might even hav: 
the imprint of the great ferns which grow among the cedars, and earth’s inhabitants 
might ponder over the impress of these strange ferns. This thought was suggeste: 
on seeing a low which had been extricated from beneath the black mud and left to 
dry. The rains had washed off the surplus mud, and I saw a large, well-preserve: 
’ fern closely adhering to its surface. 


But lest I get beyond my depth in the red waters, I will once more return to tli 
glorious sunlight in the open pmes. While I have been wandering amid the dark 
cedars and lost in speculation, the pines have come out in May-day attire—full gala 
dress. Brilliant clusters of pink and white laurel (Kalmia latifolia) as far as the 
eve ean reach, and graceful drooping panicles of the pure white blossoms of the 


tree, add their charms to light up this enchanted garden 
. magnolia tells us of its close proximity. 


IN THE PINES 


And now 


we 


The heavy 


North American Silvacew, by Professor Watson, of 
Harvard, we find he has restored Michaux’s name of 


setifolium, 


find the sand-myrtle, with its terminal wm 
bel-like clusters of small pinkish flowers. 
(named 


And gaylussacia 


and pink tlowers. 


in honor 


Of the smalier shrubs now in bloom we 


of the 
distinguished chemist Gay-Lussac), with its 
lovely racemes of Open bell-shaped white 


The pitcher-plant and 


golden-winged iris also add their charms 


tS this May-day attire. 
As summer advanees we find a constant 
succession of beautiful shrubs and herba 


ceous plants, the fragrant clethra, and 
azaleas and lovely orchids too numerous to 


mention. 


but one lone spot on earth 


amid the pines, where 
it extends a mile or 
two, and then is seen 
no more. 

This little fern 1 
havetransported with 
the ereatest care to 
similar-looking spots, 
miles away, and 
en it tothe care of Na 
ture, but she refuses 
torecognize any right 
to the change, and 
allows the poor plants 
to languish and die. 

Southern New Jer 
sey has ever had an ir- 
resistible fascination 
to the botanist, une 
qualled by any other 
section in the Union. 
New 
with her 

flowers, 


Picturesque 
England, 
charming 
can not equal it, nor 
the great plains of the 
West. And 
Florida 
tlowers 


even 
the land of 
must vield 
the palm to the pines 
of New Jersey. 


This is one of Na 
ture’s rarest treasures, to which she has given f 


in damp 


But we ean not bid adieu to the 
pines without mention of the very loeal lit 
tle fern Schizewa pusilla, 


grounds 


ORCHID 


ra 


come to another of 
wve’s plants which she has restricted to these gardens, the stately Nerophyllun 
The flowering stem arises from a thick mass of lone g@rass-like leaves to 
height of three or four feet, and is surmounted with a large globular head of 
white flowers. 
. Until recently this fine plant has stood with Nuttall’s 

name (X. asphodeloides), ut in the Revision of the 
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AROUND THE 


THE 


| IGH up on the western slope of the 

Sierra Madre, in New Mexico, nearly 
a mile and a half above the sea-level, and 
but a few miles beyond the divide, where 
scanty 


waters begin their timid and un 
way down toward the Pacific, 
Zuni, the father of the 
When Coronado made his fa 


certain 
stands ancient 
pueblos. 
mous mareh into the unknown North, the 
Zunis, or Shi-wi-nas, as they call them 
selves, were the first, and also the most 
numerous and powerful, of the pueblo 
people encountered by him. Their towns 
covered a great territory, almost deserving 
term so lavish 
ly and loosely used by Coronado and his 


the name of ** kingdom” 
contemporary explorers. Oppression and 
pestilence have so diminished thei num- 
bers, and their strict exclusiveness has so 
impoverished their physical condition, that 
the once mighty nation has now been re- 
duced toa handful of people. These in 
habit a pueblo. But the coun- 
try around is dotted with ruined towns 
upon whose walls is graven the symbol of 
the shi-wi-na, the sacred water- spider, 
whose figure forms the Zuni coat of arms. 
Here, surrounded by the forsaken homes 
of their kindred and ancestry —crumbling 
heaps which in antiquity rival the storied 


single 


‘OUNCIL 


FATHER OF 


FIRE. 


THE PUEBLOS. 


stones of the Old World—the Zuniis live as 
their fathers lived, and jealously treasui 
their proud history. 

Zuni is still the largest of the pueblos 
of New Mexico and Arizona, and is looked 
up to by the others, which differ entire!) 
in language, with the veneration and 
homage belonging to the elder member o! 
their family, the source whence come thet 
religion and institutions. By the census 
of 1880, under an accurate count, the pop 
ulation of Zuni numbered 1602, nearly 500 
more than that of Isleta, the next pueblo 
in size. Therefore it is still a consider 
able town. It is only a few years since 
the Zunis numbered several thousand, but 
an epidemic of the small-pox decimated 
them terribly. 

With the exception of the Moquis and 
the Java Supais, or Kwh-nis, in Arizona 
the latter an almost unknown pueblo in 
Cataract Creek Cafion, one of the ‘* bos 
eanons” of the Colorado—the Zufis ar 
the most isolated of all the pueblo tribes 
They have therefore been little influenced 
by contact either with Spanish or Anglo 
American civilization, and to-day live sub 
stantially the life they led when Coronado 
first started out in search of the seven 
cities of Cibola. The river pueblos, as 


are called—those ranging along the 
(irande from Taos to Isleta—have mo 
jized the attention of travellers and 

ers. being the most convenient of ae 
But these, surrounded by the towns 

ie Mexicans on every hand, and lat 
having come in contact with the 
» pushing American, who leaves his 
indelible impress upon all whom he 

is, they have naturally been materi 

vy influenced by the alien life around 
m, and their manners have been con 

lerably changed thereby. 

However good a copy may be, however 
thful as a reproduction, the most of us 
ive a strong preference for originals. 
So Zuni, as the oldest of the pueblo fami 
s as the father of their Ault, as the 
Germans would say, and possessing the 
iost distinctive Characteristics, is decided 
the representative pueblo of New Mex 
ico. >For this reason, and because it had 


ween little touched even by the pioneer | 


tourists Who have been brought to the new 
Southwest by the advent of railroads, we 
decided to visit. it. It was well that we 
did so, fora mind of rare scientific attain 
ments had been attracted thither for sim 


reasons, and the company of its pos 
sessor proved of much profit and pleasure 
to us 

The building of the new Atlantie and 
Pacitie Railroad, with its strong, smooth 
track designed for heavy transcontinental 
travel, had just brought Zuni within an 
easy day’s wagon journey of one of the 
world’s great highways, being about thir 
tv miles southward from the military post 
of Fort Wingate, thus saving a fatiguing 
trip of many days across a forbidding 
country. 

The land inhabited by the declining na 
tion living on in the twilight of its ancient 
vlory—worn out but not despondent, and 
lifting its head proudly to receive what- 
ever fate may yet have to bestow before 


its life-sands run entirely out—the land | 


also looks old and worn and weary of 
its prolonged battle of myriad centuries 


against the united elements: perhaps a | 
foreshadowing of the time when the vital | 
forces of all the globe shall be as spent as | 


in this corner of it, and the great earth 
ball swing its way through space as cold 
and dead and nakedly desolate as the life 
less, airless moon. 


The hoary ruins of the other continent, | 


draped with the verdure of vines, and em 
bowered and crowned with arborescent 
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beauty, impress us with the age of man 
kind. But here the ruined earth itself, 
sprinkled with the ruined dwellings of 
man, tells with awful eloquence of the 
antiquity of both the world and its dom 
nant animal. And it tells that the vouth 
of both is so unspeakably far away in the 
past! Since the ocean rolled over the 
land and forsook it, and mighty rivers 
coursed their way across it, the forees of 
nature have cut far down into the earth’s 
surface, have eaten into it. hewn it away, 
worn it down, and skimmed it off. until 
now the former level only remains in gi 
gantic detached tables, standing mount 
ain-like thousands of feet above the arid 
plains of to-day. And upon the old upper 
plain of these mesas the ocean has left its 
shells, and the prehistoric rivers their 
| bowlders and pebbles, their beds. still 
plainly marking the surface of what 1s 
left of the structure of a continent before 
its geography was remodelled, 

As if in sublime mockery of the insig 
nificance of man and his works, time has 
wrought these ruins of a remote geologi 
cal era into curious and fantastic sem 
blances of human ruins. The most won 
derful and majestically beautiful of archi 
tectural forms are here, carven in the rich 
| sandstone which ranges through all the 
| warm hues from brown to red and yellow, 
| with gray and black for sober relief. Cas 
tles, halls, temples. with grand gables, 
terraces, gateways, and porches, turrets 


and pinnacles, lofty towers and graceful 
| spires, form vast Titanic cities. Though 
lonly the theatre of the dusk of a race of 
man, here well might be the scene of the 

And here the earth's ruins only are 
foliage-garbed and tree-crowned = Nature 
has kept her funeral wreaths for her own 
remains alone. Forests deck the roofs of 
this natural architecture, and their fringes 
drape the sides, flank the towers, adorn 
the buttresses, and fill the crevices of the 
magnificent masoury. These forests are 
mementos of the time when the life-giv 
ing ocean winds swept free across the 


| young continent, and wove a green gar 
ment for all its surface... The same winds 
still touch what is left of their old haunts, 
and their breath has still the same magic 
power. But before they sink into the dry 
depths of the later plains their moisture 
is wrung away. Meanwhile the ruins of 
man’s buildings crouch pitiably bare at 
ithe feet of the mighty structures, with 
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no leaves to cover their nakedness, as if | ly out from a mountain-side backgro 
al bre 
the deseerater of the forest temples she | plain to a panorama of this architect 
reared for his proteetion—man, who by sublimity—while sitting in the offi 
his sacrilege is covering the world’s fair- | club-room one warm afternoon, we sa 


Nature denied her consolation to man, | of dark green pinos across 


est. fields with desolation, and hastening | striking figure walking across the par 
the day of the planet's death. May there ground: a slender young man in a 
not be propheey in the Northern myth | turesque costume; a high-ecrowned 
that when Iduna with her vouth-giving | broad-brimmed felt hat above long bloy 
hair and prominent features; face, figu 
land general aspect looked as if he mig 
| have stepped out of the frame of a eas 
lier’s portrait of the time of King Char|; 
The costume, too, seemed at first glance: 
belong to the age of chivalry, though 1] 
materials were evidently of the fronti: 
There were knee-breeches, stockings, b 
ete., all of a fashion that would not ha 
an unfamiliar look if given out as a Em 
pean costume of two or three centurics 
ago. But it was a purely aboriginal dres 
such as had been worn on that grou: 
for ages, 
Answering our inquiry, the army o! 

ficer with whom we were talking sai: 
‘That is Frank H. Cushing, a young gen 
tleman commissioned by the Smithsonia 
Institution to investigate the history o 
the pueblo Indians as it may be traced | 
their present life and customs. He is liy 
ing at Zuni, that being the best field for 
his researches. It is no streak of eecen 
tricity that prompts him to dress that way 
no desire to make himself conspicuous 
He is one of the most modest fellows | 
ever knew, and the attention attracted by 
such a costume is really painful to him 
But he bears it without flinching, as brave 
ly as he has borne many perils and priva 
tions in the cause of science. He has an 
end in view, and wisely adopts the means 
best suited to its attainment. That is thi 
course taken by all men successful in 
whatever may be their chosen pursuits 
Stanley would have been a fool to wea: 
the fur clothing of the aretie regions, or 
even his native starched linen, on his ey 
pedition into the heart of Africa. Neithe: 
would a miller follow his trade in a suit 
apples is gone, leaving the gods gray and | of black broadcloth. So Cushing, to mak« 
weak in the twilight of their power, then 
on the last day shall come Surtur from his 
realm of Muspelheim—the flame-world 
and destroy the gods and the earth with 


FRANK H, CUSHING 


a success of his investigations, can not 
stand contemplating his subjects from the 
outside, like aspectator at a play. He must 
vo on to the stage, and take his own part 


his tiery sword? For the gods are but the | in the performance. There are no people 


powers of nature, and the last day is Sur- | more distrustful of the motives of stran 
gers than are the North American Indians 
One can only learn anything trustworthy 
from them by gaining their confidence and 


tur’s day. 
At Fort Wingate — whose clustered 
buildings of light gray adobe look cheerful 


nea 


;so Cushing has adopted the only 
ble eourse. He has become one of 
‘unis for the time being, has conform 
, all their observances, and learned 
language thoroughly. He has been 
their second chief, and is a recog 

| leader among them. His reward is 
i the curtain of a mysteriously hidden 
and present has been lifted for him. 


i. primitive people rank and authority | 
most powerfully indicated by their 


iward symbols. To maintain his influ 
Cushing must out-Zuni the Zunis, so 

to speak. A man sent to them from the 
eat father at Washington, and with 
eans and leisure, as he seems to have, 
iust dress according to his station. And 

i pleases and flatters them to see him al 
vays arrayed in the full traditional cos- 
trie of their nation—a dress such as they 


nly wear on formal occasions. He is 
imply rewarded for all such conformities 


to their pleasure. As you are intending 
i trip to Zuni, gentlemen, you ought by 
] 


ompanionship will give you an insight 


into the life of a strange people whose | 


strangeness is passing quickly away—a 
life which otherwise you could hope to 
know only by what the uninstructed, and 
therefore deceiving, vision might tell you.” 

We soon met Mr. Cushing, and spent a 
few pleasant days with him at the fort. 
The knowledge gained by our intercourse, 
vhich developed a warm mutual friend 
slip, proved to be the finest preparation 
for the trip, like reading up” before set 
ting out on a tour to strange countries. 


Mr. Cushing was visiting his friend Dr. | 


Washington Matthews, the post surgeon, 
and was engaged in packing some rare 
specimens to go to the Smithsonian Insti 
tution. Dr, Matthews was in hearty sym- 
pathy with Mr. Cushing’s work, being 
himself an able ethnologist, who has made 
a reputation by his researches among the 
Hidatzas of the Northern plains, and is 
now making similar studies among the 
Navajos. Anotherenergetic worker in the 
aboriginal field, whose duty happened to 
call him to Fort Wingate at the time, was 
Lieutenant Bourke, of General Crooke’s 


staff, detailed to make special studies of | 


the habits of the Indians. Lieutenant 
Bourke was modestly depreciatory of the 
value of his own work in comparison with 


that of Mr. Cushing, whom he termed the | 


>) 
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!| means to meet him. To be there with | 
im will alone make it worth your while | 
to have come across the continent. His | 


) 
‘ 


ablest American ethnologist But Lieu 
tenant Bourke’s investigations, as record 
ed in his aceurate and remarkably full 
notes, can not fail to form valuable con 
| tributions to ethnological science. 

It was an early June morning, with hot 

sunshine, but clear, invigorating air, when 
we started in a four-mule ambulance on 
our trip of thirty miles to Zuni. There 
were four of us—Mr. Cushing, a young 
lieutenant, the artist, and the writer. We 
were soon high up on the wooded uplands 
of the Zuni range, enjoying on the ascent 
backward views over great plains expand 
ing away to the blue distance of Arizona 
;}mountains. The forest scenery of the 
mountain heights was in delightful con 
trast to the dusty plain’s dry waste. The 
road wound through shady groves of tall 
land sturdy pines, their trunks marked 
with clean red bark; also cedars with 
bark in queer gray seales, like the back of 
an alligator. The woods stood, not with 
closed ranks like an Eastern forest, but 
open and park-like, interspersed with 
beautiful grassy glades: just the places 
for grazing deer. 

Time sped quickly in listening to Mr. 
Cushing's willing replies to our multitu 
dinous inquiries. “‘If you are told that 
lany primitive people is ignorant of its 

history, dont you believe it.” said he 
They know all about it.” And he told 
with what wonderful accuracy traditions 
are handed down among the Zumnis, the 
tales, repeated thousands of times, being 
transmitted from father to son without 
the change of a single word, for genera 
tion after generation. Reliance on writ 
| ten words seems to impair the retentive 
power of the memory of lettered races, 
land the marvellous memorizing capacity 
of illiterate peoples is illustrated in the 
| handing down of the grand old Northern 
| sagas by the Icelanders, until the acquisi 
| tion of the alphabet enabled them to be re 
| corded by that great author Snorri Stur 
lluson: also the transmission for genera 
| tions, among the same people, of the most 
intricate of genealogical details, involving 
the history of widely branched families 
for centuries, and covering all the lands 


of Seandinavia. 

In the same way the Zufis have an ex 
tensive unwritten literature, if the expres 
sion may be permitted. They have a vast 
/accumulation of fables and folk-lore, and 
| the past of the nation is given in what 
may be termed the Zuni Bible. This sa 
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cred work is publicly recited at rare but | scure antiquity, as is certified by 1 


regularly recurring intervals. It is) in 
four divisions, corresponding to four 
books. and each of these is divided into 


four chapters Its recitation occupies two 
It isin perfeet rhyme and 
When Mr. 
Cushing first came to Zuni the charge of 
the Bible was officially 


long evenings 


rhivthin, and is highly poetic. 


intrusted 


to an 
aged, white-haired, and blind old man, a 
veritable native Homer. This was the 


sole duty of the bard, and he was support 
ed by the public. He died, and the sue 
cession came to one of four whom he had 
trained up. in turn con 
instructing youth qualified for 
the high trust by birth and lineage. 


These four are 
tinually 


To aequire and record this wonderful 
work, the Zuni Bible, would be a Homer- 
Mr 


ic task Cushing has several times 


had the privilege of listening to its recital | 


it is very often recited informally ; but to 
memorize it and write it down would de 
mand the closest application. To get it 
repeated often enough for such a purpose 
would need the use of the nicest diplo 
macy. The Bible begins with the myth 
ical origin of the people, and then enters 
upon what is evidently genuine history. 


cent times, but the work ends before the | 


era of the Spanish conquest is reached. 
The story of the Zunis is told from the 
time when their home was on the shore of 
the great ocean to the westward, probably 
in Southern California, and the various 
changes of abode are given during their 
migration to their present seat in the land 
of Cibola, as the country of the Zunis, 
after much historical controversy, is now 
fully proven to be by Mr. Cushing. The 
sites of the seven cities of Cibola, deseribed | 
by Coronado and Friar Niza, have been | 
accurately fixed by Mr. Cushing; they | 
are in the immediate neighborhood of the | 
present pueblo of Zuni, whieh was estab- | 
lished upon its present site not long after 
the Spanish conquest, having been re- 


moved from its location near by. 
The accuracy of the information pos 
sessed by the Zunis concerning the ruined | 


towns Where their ancestry lived is mar 
vellous. These towns were successively 
settled and abandoned for various causes, 
chief among which were the pressure of 
hostile people, and the choking with sand | 
of the springs upon which they depended. 

The history of these places, which are al- 

most innumerable, is mostly back in ob- | 


imprint upon the ruins. The regio 
which these ruins are found covers a 

part of New Mexico and Arizona 

ery investigation of ruins claimed by 
Zunis as theirs—their locations often 
ing been unknown until Mr. Cushing 
told that the Zunis once lived in ce 
places, to distinguished 
features 


be by 
veritied 
statements, their accuracy always pi 
ing unerring, 

The language of the Zufis is the revs 
of barbarically crude, as might perhaps 
expected of an aboriginal tongue. — It 
a finely ordered structure, and is very 
pressive, abounding in delicate shadin 
and allowing fine distinetions of mi 
ing, 


cert 


marks and has 


The order of sentences resembles t} 
of Latin and German rather than Enel; 
The Zunis are fastidious in their requ 
ments for the correct use of the langun: 
and are intolerant of ungrammiati: 
speech: and, strange to say, they have . 


ancient or classical language, spoken 


turies ago, handed down in the many sa 


| cred songs, and used to-day in their 1 


gious observances. This dead langue 


| bears a similar relation to their speech o: 
This is brought down to comparatively re- | 


to-day as Anglo-Saxon to English. — It 
not understood by the common peopl 
but is familiar only to the priests and lea 
ing men. So here too is the Church tli 
conservator of ancient erudition. 

On every hand are met startling resen 
blances to the familiar civilizations of tli 
Kast. The folk-lore, the recital of whos 
talesand fables begins after the frost comes 
and fills the long winter evenings at the 
family firesides, offers many of these par 
allels. Some of their fables are, in sub 
stance, almost exactly identical with fables 
of AXsop. For spells and incantations tli 
Zunis use short rhymed couplets, just as 
did our Saxon ancestors. Their religious 
ceremonials are strangely like those of the 
ancient Egyptians and Greeks. A striking 
analogy between the Zuni and the North 
ern mythology is found in the character 
ization of the, spirit of evil. The Zunis 
have two names for the Evil One, mean 
ing respectively **the maliciously bad” and 
‘the stupidly bad.” In the same way the 
Northern mythology has two evil spirits 
Loki, the cunning demon, the spirit of in 
telligent wickedness, who often dresses 
evil in an alluring guise, and the strong 
but blind Hédur, in whom the evil coming 
from the possession of power by ignorance 
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ified, Hédur killing unwittingly his 
tiful brother Baldur with the lance of 
etoe placed in his hand by the sly 
Inviewof these many resemblances, 
iery has been raised if the story of 
ost Atlantis, the sunken continent, 
t not be something more than a myth. 
it not this, the older continent, be the 
stral home of the oldest races of the 
tern world? Ordo these resemblances 
ily show that for the mental develop 
nt of man there are certain set forms, 
| these repeat themselves everywhere, 
dthatthe human intellect passes through 
ilar stages of progression, of which 
se similarities are marks ? 
estions Which ethnology may be able to 
swer some day when it has become a 
re positive science, 


sutherly slope of the Zuni range, and the | 
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the principal room, a large apartinent, 
which was thus made into a sort of airy, 


open hall. The noonday was hot outside 


| but within there was an agreeable cool 


ness, the light, dry air of these altitudes 
not retaming the heat away from the sun 
shine. An old man and a white-lhaired 
wife welcomed us cordially, and chatted 


| vVivaciously with Kuishy,” as they called 


our friend, while a chubby brown boy of 
four or five years, with pretty face and 
black mischievous eves, romped around 
us. To the lunch we had brought along 
the old woman added by setting before us 


ja basket of parched corn, which proved 


These are | 


something like our parched sweet corn 


| They always slightly parch their corn be 


fore grinding it into meal, spreading it 


out in the dome shaped ovels W hich stand 
Meanwhile we had begun to ascend the | 


steepness of the way, together with its | 


roughness, was calculated to arouse seri 
IS misgivings about arriving safely at 
the bottom. Fora newsensation, driving 
on the plains and among the mountains 
of the Southwest may be commended. A 
team will fearlessly plunge, with brakes 
lirmly set, down the banks of a deep ar 
royo—the dry bed of a torrent—and jaunt 
ily storm the almost perpendicular opposite 
In an Eastern town the existence 
of such a road would fill the sleep of the 
selectmen with fearful nightmares of suits 
for damages to be brought by the owners 
of injured vehicles. 

The beautiful valley of Las Nutrias (The | 
Beavers) now lay smiling before us with | 
fertile fields of growing crops, and ringed 


bank, 


wound by ruggedly picturesque mount 


ains, sharp rocks and sombre pines con 
trasting with the peaceful beauty of the | 
scene below. Las Nutrias is one of three | 
ov four small pueblos which, since the re- 
duction of the tribe, have in recent vears 
been abandoned as permanent abiding 
places, but are used as summer residences, 
where people live while they tend their 
fields. The entire population is now con 
centrated at Zuni. 

Crossing a brook whose waters irrigated 
the broad fields around, we halted at one | 
of these ** summer villas” to rest for lunch. | 
Its structure was rather different from the 
regular dwellings we afterward became 
familiar with. Like them, its walls were 
solidly built of adobe and stone, but in 
front was a sort of veranda, and a wide 


space had been cut away in the wall of 


| that 


their 
roofs, forming, as in the Orient, promi 
nent architectural features of their dwell 


Ings. 


cutside their doors, and often on 


Lunch over, we set out again, but a sick 
mule made our progress tediously slow 
Under the circumstances, finding that it 
would be impossible to reach Zuni that 
night, we turned toward Peseado, another 
of the summer suburbs. named for a fine 
large spring near by, full of little fish. 
This spring gushes out beautifully from 
beneath a great lava rock, giving fertility 
toa large district. Though eating many 
strange things, as we soon had opportuni 
tv to see, the Zunis, together with other 
Southwestern 
ideas of 


have their own 
fastidiousness; and one thing 
which neither they nor the Navajos will 
touch is fish, showing the most intense 
disgust at the idea of eating it. There 
fore the tinny inhabitants whieh give 
their name to the Peseado spring remain 
undiminished in number. 


Indians, 


The Governor of Zuni, whom we lad 
already met at the fort a few days before, 
was at Pescado attending to his farm. He 
was at work in a field near the road as we 
joy 


approached, and came to meet us 


} ful gleam illuminated his dusky face as 


he recognized “his young brother,” and 
as he walked along beside our slowly 
moving team he humorously responded 
to Kuishy’s playful queries. A member 
of the most powerful family of Zuni, Pe 
tricio Pino is a man of middle age, with a 
thoughtful, reflective face, and profile 
is almost classically Greek. We 


reached Pescado none too soon, for the 
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moment we stopped, our sick mule fell to 
the 
dead 

Thi 


howe dl 


ground, and in a few minutes was 


cloudless sunset) was speedily fol 


alin moonleht, 


and the might 


PORTAL AND PLUME Ok 


ai had to have a touch of chilli 


we 


begun 
if 


climbing up a 


hess in when were Summoned in to 


supper ladder, and enter 
ing through the roof of a house that pro 
bably antedated the Spanish conquest, for | 
Peseado is much older than the present 
Zuni. =A | 
low ceiling, and dingy walls hung with 
blankets and weapons, Was lit by the flick 


ering 


arge shaped room, With a 


flame ina corner tire place, where 
ve kettle was steaming and sending | 
an odor of stewing meat grateful to 
the nostrils of hungry men. 
the 


Was set 


oul 

Two large | 
were dished | 
and we drew 
around it, sittingon sheep-skins and blank 
ets spread over the earthen floor, while 
the of the household | 
formed a circle around the other, close by. 
The dish was really excellent, a kind of 
thick mutton broth, with whole grains of | 
wheat to give it body, and agreeably fla 
vored with a kind of herb highly prized 
by the Zunis. 
per bread” 


bowls of smoking stew 


out: one before us, 


dusky members 


Rolls of the peculiar ** pa 
were given to us. In eating 
it, it is the custom to dip the end of the 
roll into the broth. The liquid part was 
eaten with a sort of spoon made of pot 
tery—a spoon without a handle, but at the 
upper end of the bowl, where the handle 
should be, it was curved over backward so 
that it could be hung on the edge of the | 


| vinger 
was handed around, 


| did. 


| delicious as shrimps, with a similar tla 


| the latter should not 


| the locust 
|early morning. 
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There 
forks, and the meat was taker 
the We learned tha 
hiv quite won the hearts of our host 


dish. 
and 
with 


were, of course, nok 


fingers. 


doing in Rome as the Romans did 


THE GODDESS OF SALT 


had 


Visitors 


they been aceustomed to see 
much 


food, and 


whi 
manifest 
their 
ly 


As an 


squeamisthine 
about not unfrequent 
refuse to touch it at all. 
entrée, a dish of roasted locusts 
The writer did not 
venture to try them, but his companions 
They are said to be as delicate and 
vor. Mr. Cushing confessed that, althoug! 
he made it a rule to eat everything that 
the Zunis did, he never could get over a 
certain repugnance to the idea of eating 


these locusts. But as lobsters, crabs. and 


| shrimps are insects as well as locusts 


there seems to be no logical reason whi 
be as edible as thi 
To catch them, the holes where 
larves lie are watched thi 
Just the rays 


others. 
in 
first 


as 


|of the sun strike the ground, they all 
appear simultaneously, as if at a signal 


eall. 


The ground is suddenly covered 


| with them, and they are captured by thou 


in baskets and 
They are put to soak in cold wa 
left to stand overnight. This 


sands, and taken home 
bowls. 
ter, and 


| fattens them, and in the morning they ar 
| roasted in a dish over the fire, the mass 


being continually stirred until of a nice 
uniform brown. 
After supper we lay back upon the sheep 
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eep 


quietly enjoving the novel scene 


us. Sticks of pino wood had been 
on end in the corner of the tire 
and their bright crackling flame seit 
idy light through the large room, 
ing up the nearer side of all objects 
irp relief against the intensity of 
hadows. Gay-colored clothing and 
kets, hung on poles suspended from 
eiling, eaught the dancing light: cu 
pottery was ranged along the floor 
he walls: and here and there in the 
were little niches, just as we had 
them in the walls of ruined cliff dwell 
In these little niches were conven 
arranged little articles of domestic 
whieh had a delightfully bric-a-brac 
vestiveness. The scene was just the 
now as it had been within those walls 
ndreds of Vvears before. We were away 
in the centuries, and living the life 

the remote past. 
We started late the next morning. In 
distance, here and there the 
suntains, thin blue smoke curled up in 
calm air. It came from fires which 
Zunis had made to burn over the 
sind for planting their peach orchards 
favorably situated canons, where the 
es would be sheltered from the blasting 
nds. In these places the Zunis raise an 
widance of peaches of a delicious quality. 
We passed along the base of a mesa 
hose steep sandstone sides were fantas 
cally worn. In one projecting angle 
ere Was a large opening in the rock, 
through which the sky on the other side 
ould plainly be seen. The Goddess of 
Salt, say the Zuiis in one of their myths, 
vas so troubled by the people who lived 
around her home on the shores of the great 
ocean that she forsook them, and came to 
ive in this region, where she wedded the 
God of Turquoise. They lived happily to 
vether fora long time; but at last the peo 
ple here also became troublesome to her, 
and she left them, and disappeared in this 
mountain, making this hole by her en 
trance. But in passing through, one of 
ier plumes was brushed off, and it re 
mains to this day in the shape of the high 
inonument of stone standing in the plain 
close by. The resting-places of the god- 
dess are marked by the salt lakes, includ- 
ing the large one to the south of Zufi- 
land, from which the Zufiis gather their 
salt. In recognition of the ownership of 
the Zuiiis in this lake, other Indian tribes 
who get salt there have always paid them 
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toll for the priy ilege, and the lake has thus 
been a considerable source of revenue for 
them. The favor of the goddess for the 
Zunis Was markedly shown in this bequest 
The footsteps of the God of Turquoise are 
marked by the turquolse deposits in the 

We reached Zuni at noon The pueblo 
lies near the foot of the majestic mesa of 
sacred thunder mount 
ai Close to the town tlows the Zuni 
River, Whoever knows the stream will 
smile broadly at the instructions given a 
vovernment exploring expedition sent out 
soon after the annexation of New Mexico 
The commander was charged expressly to 
examine the Colorado, Chiquito, and the 
Zuni rivers, with particular reference to 
their value for steamboat navigation 
The stream is generally so shallow that i 
most places its waters would hardly reach 
above the ankles, and for considerable 
stretches in its Course it loses itself in the 
sand altogether. But in the wet season 
the river often becomes a powerlul tor 
rent; it was for this reason that the pue 
blo, whieh once stood on the left bank. 
where it was subject to mundations, was, 
not lone after the conquest removed to 
its present site on the right bank, which is 
somewhat blutf-like at this place The 
knoll Upor W hich Zuni stands se high 
er than it really is, owing to the way in 
which the houses are terraced above each 
other, ing the place a commanding 
pearance as it is approached. The pre 
vailling tone of the pueblo and the su 
rounding landscape is red. Such is the 
hue of grand old Ta-ai-ifi-lo-ne’s face: the 
pueblo is built chiefly of red sandstone 
largely excavated from the ruins of the 
elder Zuni across the river, the thin slabs, 
about the thickness of ancient Roman 
bricks, being laid in red adobe mortar from 
the tawny soil: and the wide stretching 
plain around is red, and worn bare of all 
vegetation by the thousands of sheep own 
ed m Zuni, and kept in the corrals, made 
of scrawny upright sticks, surrounding 
the place like a girdle of thorns 

Mr. Cushing's room at the house of the 
Governor was a picturesque mingling of 
culture and barbarism, A writing-table, 
a case of book-shelves with the books ne 
cessary to his studies, and the volumes of 
valuable notes that recorded his investiga- 
tions, a stool, a student-lamp, and a lam 
mock, completed the inventory of the civ 
ilized furnishings. But there was the 
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wonderful addition of a telephone which 
Mr brother, who was 
Visiting him, constructed out of a couple 


Cushing and his 
of old tin cans and several hundred vards 
of twine, to prove to the Zunis the truth 
of what he had told them about the tri 
uimphs of American Invention The tele 
phone was connected with the house of 
one of the eaciques on the opposite side 
of the pueblo, about a quarter of a mile 
away. The Zunis found it the most mar 


PA-AL-TA-LO-NE, OR 


yellous thing they had ever seen, and an 
old fogy among them, who had seotfed at 
it as beyond reason, on satisfying himself 
of its reality, stood beside it all day when 
it was first tested, watching its operation 
The hard earthen 
floor of the room was covered with Navajo 
Pueblo blankets, their bright 
making them admirable for rugs— 


with intense interest. 


hues 
a pur- 
pose for which they are used with artistic 
effect in the quarters of the officers at va- 
rious military posts in New Mexico. The 


and 
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walls were also hung with some ce! 
examples of the blankets, giving a 1 
tapestry effect. With the photogray 
some home friends adorning the wal| 
room had a charmingly bright and 
look. 

Against the outside wall of the } 
were built large for the ea: 
which are kept for the sake of their hic 
valued plumes. 


cages 


Eagle-farming is cat 
on among the Zunis to a econsiderabl 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN. 


tent. The majestic birds had lately be« 

eplucked, giving them a comically disrep 
utable look, by no means in concert wit! 
the piercing, fearless gaze of their brigh| 
eyes. They were by no means tame, and 
even the tormenting spirit of the Zuni 
children could not tempt those imps o! 
mischief to transgress the bounds of a 
spectful distance from the cages. A blow 
from those powerful beaks would leave a 
mark never to be forgotten. 


The dignits 
of these eagles was unrufiled 


something 


= 
| 
| 


t could hardly be said of their plumage 
then—and a slight turn of the head 
ws all the notice their majesties conde 


ded to take of by-standers. 
‘he Zuni children sported around the 
ts in cherubie nakedness. They were 


mupingly mischievous as any children 

be. and their delight in torment seem 
ibnormally developed, perhaps because 

- elders saw nothing out of the way 
Most likely the savage love of tor 

in warfare may be ascribed to this 

Phe poor dogs fared hard at the ehildren’s 
uids. Not unfrequently during our vis 
Lsuecession of piercing yelps would be 
heard, while a poor cur disappeared rapidly 
round the corner, fleeing from a terror 
ing piece of ancient pottery tied to his 
ruined tail, while a crowd of urchins vell- 
with delight followed at his heels. 
And the unhappy hogs straggling around 
in the outskirts, which nobody seemed to 
feel a proprietary interest in—no wonder 
that they were gaunt and razor-backed 
and never grew fat! no wonder that the 


of pork! The wretched grunters were 

iased and heetored by the children from 
to night, until they became too ex- 

uisted to resist, and would submit list 
lessly to the wills of their tormentors. 
With such sharp, bristle-covered backs as 
characterized these swine, it was a marvel 
how the naked brats could take such plea 
sure in riding them. 

It was a prettier sight to see the chubby 
brown bodies of the children as they lay 
by the dozen dabbling in the tepid wa- 
ters of the river all through the hot hours, 
soaking in the pools, or scampering along 


the alkali-inerusted banks, noisily splash- | 


ing each other: One thing to be said to 
their credit is that in their disagreements 


they never came to blows. The adimira- | 


ble Indian trait of considering it beneath 
the dignity of a human being to strike an- 
other seems to be inherent. The children 
are tenderly loved by their parents, and 
their training is carefully looked after. 
They have the universal child-love of 
toys, and the little girls cherish maternal- 
ly rude woollen dolls. A favorite toy for 
the babies is a little stuffed kid. 

Outside the line of the corrals for the 
ponies, sheep, and goats were the queer 
little gardens of the women. They were 
divided into small rectangular lots, sepa- 
rated by stake fences, and often by sub- 
stantial walls of adobe, with narrow al- 
Vou. LXV.—No. 385.—6 
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leyways running between. These little 
cardens looked for all the world like col 

lections of giwantie wales, being divided 
into rectangular beds, each bed cut up by 
intersecting ridges of earth The little 
spaces thus formed appeared to be of al 
most mathematical exactness im size, and 
were planted with onions herbs. 
These little squares were thus ridged 
about to hold the water with which the 
ground was kept moist, each square 1 

ceiving the contents of a large water jar. 
The gardens were earefully tended by the 
women, and looked wonderfully neat. All 
around on the plain were the corn tields, 
where crops were raised without irrigs 
tion, a remarkable thing for such a dry 
climate. The corn was planted very deep 
in holes punched with a sharp stick, and 
was very low in growth, the ears branch 

ing out from the stalk close to the ground. 
Maize had been raised in this way forages 

There are no irrigating ditehes about Zuni 
itself, but at Peseado, Las Nutrias, and Ojo 


| Caliente the crops are elaborately irri 
Zunis had no appreciation of the delicacy | 


gated. The labor in the fields is done by 
the men, who in all the pueblo tribes do 
not consider, as the savage Indians do, 
manual labor as something fit only for 
squaws. 

The street scenes of Zuniseem thorough- 
ly Oriental. Narrow winding ways and 
irregular shaped plazas, all of which have 
characteristic names, give the town a 
quaint picturesqueness. In places the ter 
raced buildings tower to a height worthy 
of metropolitan structures. Low passage 
ways carry the thoroughfare under the 
buildings here and there, giving artistic 
contrasts of light and shade, while the 
oddly costumed figures in the streets make 
a striking picture. The monotony of 
blank walls is here and there broken by 
the rude but massive stairways leading to 
second stories, rows of round projecting 
roof beams, and the gaunt ladders leaning 
against the buildings everywhere, each 
stretching two thin arms skyward. All 
the inhabitants have a sailor-like agility 
in the use of the ladders. The women go 
up and down with water jars on their 


| heads without touching a hand to support 


or steady themselves; little children, hard 
ly out of babyhood, scramble fearlessly up 
and down; even the dogs have a squirrel 
like nimbleness, trotting in a matter-of- 


| course way down the rounds of a steep 


ladder. If there were any more trees in 


| Zuni than the solitary cottonwood stand- 
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} 
he 


ing in the vard before t ruined Francis 
ean chapel. it would hardly be surprising 
to see the dogs climbing them like cats! 
All through the day there is an unceas 
Ing ecarrving of water, the women passing 
and repassing through the streets on the 
to 


] irge ollas, 


the 
water 


Way and from springs with the 


or rs, S¢ 


» nicely bal 
aneed on their heads as not to spill a drop, 
But 
toward sunset is the time to visit the great 
hill-side the 
a Seripture-like scene. De 


and walking with a fine, ereet poise. 


spring on the outside 


It 


scending by 


just 
City is 
of clay, we come upon a large pool in an 
in 
the hill-side, and entered by a great arch 


exeavated eavern, a round chamber 


like Openime Here in the eool shadow 
crowds of girls come and go 
the water, and pausing to gossip as they 
Their 
air like the chatter of 
swallows, and their white teeth gleam as 
they 


meet in the path or beside the well. 
soft voiees fill the 
laugh. As they come down 
sloping path the slanting sunlight touch 
es up the bits of bright color that adorn 
their dark costumes, and their figures are 
bathed in a mellow glow, while those fur 
ther down between the high banks are 
dusky in the gathering shadows. 
Wandering through the place, we en- 
ter, according to the eustom of the na- 
tives, any of the open doorways at plea 
sure, stroll quietly about the louse, ex- 
amine the pottery, blankets, and other 
household goods, the family meanwhile 
looking with 
‘*T-mu” (be seated), they say; 


on courteous curiosity. 
and if they 
are at their meals, one is weleome to join 
them, even though it chance to be their 
last crust. The woman of the house is 
perhaps at work baking paper bread. 
takes a fresh sheet just off the fire, and 


In 


her work she sits by the fire-place with a 


making a roll of it, hands it to us. 
dish of the pasty corn-neal dough beside 
her made rather thin. She has no super 
fluous raiment, for the fire is hot. 
a handful and 
skillfully spreads it over a large 


a quick motion she takes 
smooth 
stone slab, underneath which the fire is 
burning It is baked almost immediate 
ly, being spread sothin, As soon as done, 
laid above each other, until 


they form a considerable pile. 


the sheets are 
They are 
in various colors, vellow, blue, green, er 
red, according to the color of the corn, 
which is earefully sorted, when shelled, 
with a view to this effect. 


With | 
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a peth between steep banks | 


dipping up 


the | 


She | 


In their way the Zufis are paragons 
politeness, and the most polished nati 
of Europe could hardly excel them in gy 
uine courtesy. One of them after sl 
they are great for hand-sha 
may be seen to lift his hand to | 
lips and reverently breathe upon it 
action designed to breathe into limes 
whatever superior influence from the ot 
er person may have been received by 1 
friendly contact. Here is a dialogue } 
tween two Zunis about to smoke. 


ing hands 


ing 


Says 
* Why do you not light your cigarett 
* Are vou older than [7° asks the othe: 
“Then light first, for whoever 
goes before his elder brother will surely 
stumble.” 


Vours 


The Zuni houses have large rooms and 
real doors, contrasting agreeably with the 
close little cells of many of the pueblos in 
the region near Santa Fe, which are en 
tered only through the roof. It is not uw 
common to see a large room with three or 
four fire-places, each of a different pat 
tern, one designed for roasting meat, an 
other for baking bread, another for boil 
ing, ete. These fire-places have a quaint 
medieval look. They are generally built 
in the corner, with a large square hood 
flaring out over them from the chimney 
A double fire-place may be built against 
the centre of a long side wall, and an im 
mense broad fire-place often takes up the 
entire end of a room. 


A style consisting 
of a little arch in the corner is like those 
of Mexican houses; the other varieties are 
native, and are found in the oldest ruins 
The houses are owned by the women. 
The Zunis are strictly monogamous, while 
Indian tribes are polygamous. 
This contrast between two branches of the 
same race, one living a settled and the 
other a roving life, shows that monogamy 
is an essential condition of the former, 


savage 


}and is an effective argument against one 


| of seeing it. 


of the cardinal doctrines of Mormonism 
The Zuni women are by no means thie 
slavesofthe men. They have their rights. 
and maintain them. When aman mar 
ries, he goes to live with his wife, and if 
dissatisfied with him, she has the right to 
send him away. Therefore a husband is 
pretty careful to keep in his wife’s good 
graces. 

As one of the great annual dances was 
to come otf, we waited a week for the sake 
Its regular time was at the 
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| moon in May, but the two boys whose 
ty it was to repeat certain long prayers 
ging to the ceremonials in the estufa 
| died, and novices had to be trained up 
their places. Since the two prayers 
to be committed word for word as 
had been said for centuries, it was a 
» task, and the dance had to be post 
ned to the full moon of June. 
Meanwhile the time passed quickly for 
s During the day a mild hum of indus 
pervaded the place. The Zunis take 


ing very nice turtles The vessels to be 
burned were arranged carefully on the 
ground, and acireular, dome-shaped strue 
ture of dried sheep's dung built up around 
and over them. This fuel is preserved 
earefully in hard pressed, flat bloeks. and 
is kept corded up for use It gives an in 
tense heat, and a kiln is baked in two or 
three hours 

Archieologists have been puzzled by the 
occasional discovery of fragments of hard 
pottery with glazed decorative lines, and 


MARKING 


life easily, and never overwork, therefore 
they find no necessity for a periodic day 
of rest, but they are not lazy. Their wants 
are simple, and their work is ample to sat 


isfy them. One of the most interesting | 
things was to see them weave their fabries | 


on their hand-looms, producing beautiful 
designs by the nice calculation of the eve, 
but with no regular measurement. Our 
principal excitements during the week 
were the searching out of attractive blank 
ets, either Navajo or Pueblo, and the open 
ing of kilnsof new pottery. Each family 
makes all its own pottery, as a usual thing, 
and every day kilas were burning all over 
the place. The news that a finely deco- 
rated olla had been seen going into a kiln 
in a certain street was enough to set us 
agog, watching to see it come out freshly 
burned. One household had a special 
reputation for making fine ollas, another 
for small ware, another for figures of ani- 
mals, and one woman was famed for mak 


POTTERY 


theories have been formed that among the 
ancient Pueblos the art of glazing their 
pottery was known. But Mr. Cushing has 
discovered that this glazing is accidental, 
occurring only in the broken pieces of old 
pottery used to cover the articles in the 
kiln and protect them from the falling of 
the structure when it has mostly burned 
away. These fragments are made harder 
by the second tiring, which also glazes cer 
tain mineral pigments used in their deco 
ration. 

Another interesting industry was the 
grinding of meal or flour. A row of girls, 
sometimes half a dozen or so, is often seen 
at work. They all kneel beside and over 
a series of bins, each of which has a bot 
tom of smooth stone hollowed in a semi 
circular shape. Each girl holds a bar of 
stone in her hands, and grinds the corn by 
rubbing it up and down with a motion 
much like that of a washer-woman at a 
serubbing-board. The meal, ground coarse 
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in one bin, is passed on to the next, where 
the stone bar is of a finer texture, and so 
on to the end, when it is often ground as 
The jet-black hair of the 
girls, eut off about half-way down their 
thick veil, which 
tossed up and down by the violent mo 
tion, their eyes showing brightly through 
as they regard the strangers 


fine as flour. 


face, forms a short is 


The artist's work was a source of won 
der to the Zunis, and they looked upon his 
spirited portrayals with intense interest. 
They were, until recently, extremely su 
perstitious about portraits, and nothing 
would induce any of them to allow their 
pictures to be made. The believed that 
something of their actual personality went 


| it 


with their likeness, and that whoever pos- | 


sessed it would also possess a certain con- 
trol over a control which 
might bring evil upon them. But Mr. 
Cushing, who has a talent for sketching 
which has been of great service to him in 


It 


themselves 


his notes, banished this superstition. 
nearly cost him his life one time. 


they 


seems 


outgrew 
to be 


There 


conservatism 


their objections. 


no Chinese 


But | 
they saw that no evil came of it, and so | 


about them, but when they see the light, | 


they readily accept it. 


In Mr. Cushing's | 


earlier days in Zuni his sketching caused | 


a secret resolve to be made to kill him for 
practices that might bring disaster to them 
all. 


that was soon to come off. 


It was to be done at a great dance 
He sat upon 
a neighboring house-top with sketch-book 
in hand, when two hideous figures among 
painted a diabolical black, 
came to the foot of the adjacent ladder 
and pounded upon it with their war-clubs, 
shouting out something which caused 
the multitude to look toward him. He 


the dancers, 


thought it a jocular part of the perform- | 


ance, and smiled good-naturedly. But he 
understood enough of the language at the 
time to distinguish the eries amone the 
crowd: kill kill him!” It was 
part of the performance to kill a sym- 
bolieal Navajo, the Navajos being the an- 
cient enemies of the Zunis. Mr. Cushing 
had no idea that he was cast for the part of 
that Navajo, and did not comprehend the 
real gravity of the situation until he heard 
the women echo the eries, ** Yes, kill him! 
kill him!” The people rose up and looked 
his way. The assemblage was silent with 
expectation. He glanced behind ; there 
was a wall of dark figures frowning down 
upon him, half muffled in their blankets, 


him ! 


| 
| 


and standing as immovable as statu: 
The twin fiends below made ready 
come up the ladder. Mr. Cushing 1 
saw that his life was really threatened 
thousand against one! Attempt at esca 
He thought his last n 
ment had come, and in his heart was t 
ribly frightened. But to give way to fi 
was useless, and something told him 
face the danger coolly. So he leisur 
laid down his sketch-book, placed a sto; 
upon the leaves to keep them from blo 
ing in the wind, produced a new huntin 
knife which he had just brought bac| 
with him from Fort Wingate, where |i 
had been on a trip—nobody knew he had 
and flourished it, at the same tiny 
breaking out into a loud, defiant laug! 
The evident coolness of the act, his bold 
ness in facing them, took his assailants 
aback ; they paused, and uttered a word 
meaning, ‘‘a spiritual friend,” that is, a 
friend possessing supernatural characte: 
istics, making him more than a commoi 
earthly friend—qualities which 
bring good to them as a people. 

** A spiritual friend—we must not kill a 
spiritual friend!” cried the two; 
must kill a Navajo!” they shouted. 

So out of the court they rushed in seareh 
ofa Navajo. A few minutes, and a fearful 
yelping was heard. In they rushed, drag 
ging a ‘‘ Navajo,” in the shape of a great 
yellow eur half paralyzed with fright 
They stunned him with their clubs; before 
he was dead they had him disemboweled 
and in their frenzy were ravenously eating 
the smoking vitals. Mr. Cushing looked 
on in gratitude that he was not just then 
in the place of that dog, playing the part 
of a Navajo. But the event turned out 
to be the most fortunate thing for him; it 
fixed him in the affections of the whole 
tribe, and from that day was to be dated 
his great influence in Zuni. 

The superstition about portraits now 
lingered only among some of the old wo 
men—those conservators of the ancient 
order of things with all people. At Pes 
eado the artist had made a sketch of a 
pretty little girl, At Zuni Mr. Cushing 
showed it to the child’s grandmother, a 
white-haired old crone, who looked at it 
intently for a moment, then left the room, 
sobbing wildly, saying, *‘My poor little 
Lupolita! how could you be so cruel as 
to let such an evil come upon her!” 

One day the artist painted the portrait 
of Mr. Cushing’s father by adoption, Lai- 


Was hopeless. 


would 
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i-tsai-lun-k ii, the high-priest, or medi- 
e cacique, one of the ‘‘seven great chiefs 
e Zuni.” He was the personification of 
ileness, and looked the mystie that he 
by virtue of his high office: the Zunis 
spiritists, and their religion is in many 
<ing phases identical with modern spir- 
m. In his face, which in its strongly 
lividual lines resembled Dante's, there 
is an indeseribably kindly and lovable 
mtemplative expression—a spiritual look 


85 
matter that caused him some vexation, the 
old man got up and walked away quietly. 
“Where are you going, my father?” Mr. 
Cushing asked. 

“It grieves me to see my son show his 
anger,” said the old man, gently. 

While the artist was painting his por 
trait, he sat motionless for something like 
three hours. In this respect the Indians 
are ideal models. Old Pedro Pino, the 
Governor's father, who for many years 


A ZUNI CHIEF. 


like one who walked the earth with 


thoughts in another sphere. 


His atfee- 


tion for ** Kuishy,” his adopted son, was | 


touchingly tender. One day when the 


lieutenant was admiring a handsome sil 
ver belt of native manufacture belonging 
to him, the old cacique said to Mr. Cushing, 
‘** Remember, my son, that whatever I have 
is also yours, to do with as you please.” 
And one night in the council, when Mr. 
Cushing was talking rather excitedly on a 


was himself Governor, sat and watched the 
work of painting with the keenest interest, 
announcing his intention not to go away 
until the thing was finished. Old Pedro 
was gray and wrinkled, and must have 
been over eighty years of age. He was 
in his prime when the Americans took 
possession of New Mexico, and was Gov 
ernor of Zuni at the time. He was full of 
reminiscences of those days, and was nev- 
er tired of telling the lieutenant about the 
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THE 


ofheers he knew, especially about Major 
Kendrick, who, old Pedro was delighted to 
hear, Was one of the lieutenant’s instruet- 
at West Point. Old Pedro had much 
of the garrulity of age, but his talk plainly 
showed the native eloquence which mark- 
ed the days of his power, when he used it 
with the skill of a trained diplomate, keep- 
ine his nation absolute followers of his 
will. When the portrait was completed, 
he talked long and earnestly to the ven- 
He told him: ** Though 
your body perish, nevertheless you shall 
continue to live on upon the earth. Your 
face will not though 
) your hair turn gray, it will never turn 
gray here. I know this to be so, for I 
have seen, in the quarters of the ofticers 
at the fort, the faces of their fathers, who 
have long since passed from the earth, but 


ors 


erable cacique. 


be forgotten now: 


HERALD. 


still were looking down upon their chil 


| dren from the walls.” 


The Zunis delight in acouneil. These 
councils are frequently held, there being 
no specified intervals of time for their ses 
sions. They are called whenever occasion 
arises, and all affairs of the nation are dis 
cussed and regulated by them. They are 
legislatures and courts in one, and furnish 
an extremely interesting picture of parlia 
mentarism in its primitive form. When 
a council is deemed necessary, the Govern 
or orders his herald to summon it. <At 
sunset, When the air is quiet, the herald 
stands upon the highest house-top in Zuni 

a statuesque figure against the clear sky 

and utters the callin a loud, measured, 
and resonant voice. The women all hear 
it, and the tidings quickly spread, so that 
in the evening there is sure to be a good 
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ndance. The herald answers for the 
spaper In Zum, for all proclamations 
items of news deemed of general im 
tance are announced in this way. 

\fter dusk on the evening of the coun 
dark figures with blankets wrapped 
it them —for the evening 
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al-tsai-lun-k said, Though it is our 
place to elect your ( rovernor, it is not for 
us to say anything that may influence his 
judgment.” Would that all public men 
had as nice an idea of the proprieties of 


olities ! It Is hot the Voice of the wo 
I peo} 


is always cool—enter the 


fovernor’s house silently as i 
dows. Agrave salutation 
da grasp of the hand, and i 
ey seat themselves in the 
ve room used for the coun H 
s One evening about a 
indred of the leading men 
ere thus assembled, sitting 
1 sort of beneh running 

tlong the side of the room, or 

squatting on their haunches 
a circle. On the floor, in 
the raidst of the cirele, the 

(iovernere had strewn lot of 

corn husks, and a bag of fine 

cut being set out, cigarettes 

ere rolled, and a constant 
smoking was kept up. The 
air would have been thick 
enough had not the large fire 
places given such excellent 
ventilation. The women and 

young men gathered re 


spectfully around the doors 
nd windows listened. 
\s the evening wore on, the 
room grew warm, and the 
men gradually shed their gar 
ments, until about half the 
assemblage sat with naked 
bodies of a ruddy bronze hue. 
As it grew late. some arose 
and glided silently out of the 
room. But it was an impor 
tant matter they were talking 
about, and the most of them 
staid until it was settled at a 
small hour of the morning. 
The subject was discussed ear- 
nestly and gravely, no emo 
tion being shown either in 
the face or in the manner of 
speaking, although some would oceasion- 
ally betray their excitement in a trem 
bling voice, It was a will case under 
discussion, and the Governor sat motion- 
less and speechless, being the judge from 
whose decision there could be ho appeal. 
Early in the evening the two caciques 
who were present arose to go. In re 
sponse to Mr. Cushing's question, Lai-ui 


CHIEF ON HORSEBACK 


that chooses the Governor of Zuni, but the 
eaciques. 

The pueblo Indians have been repeate d 
ly characterized as fire worshippers But 
with the Zunis, at least according to Mr. 
Cushing, the principal object of their wor 
ship is water, just as was stated by Co 
ronado, And well may they worship it, 
living as they do in the midst of a sun- 
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parched land, their life dependent upon 


the life-reviving element so scantily be 


stowed! The writer will never forget how 


ally confined. Late in the afternoon 
saw a young man sitting on a house t 
with beaming face, while a brown bea 


one day, as he was standing in the door of | was carefully combing his hair as 
the Governor's house, the clear sky became 
overcast with black clouds. The Indians 


standing around cast anxious glances at 
the heavens; with the first drops of rain 
they all said, with an expression of un 
speakable reverence and gratitude, ** E-la 
qua! e-la qua!” which are their words for 
thanks. 

One day there was a great excitement 
over a race between two fast ponies. A 
large crowd Was collected, and betting 


was going on at a lively rate. All sorts of | 


things were staked on the contest—cloth, 
skins, dresses, blankets, jewelry, harness- 
es, ete. These things were deposited in 
great heaps on the ground, and then, aft 
er all the bets had been arranged, every- 
body went down on to the plain to see 
the start. The riders were two lithe, light 
youths, entirely nude, and with long black 
tresses flying in the wind. It was a spir 
ited, graceful sight as they dashed away 
at full gallop on their tough little steeds. 
They were soon out of sight in the dis 
tance. It was some time before they came 
to view again, for the course was a long 
one of about six miles, At last they ap 

peared, two blaek dots, and coming near 
er they were seen to be still neck and 
neck. The race was close, and there was 
but little distance between the two horses 
as they dashed past reeking with sweat. 
The crowd was intensely excited, and 
erected the finish with a tumult of shrill 
vells. An old fellow, fat and good-na 

tured - looking, who had taken an excep- 
tional interest in the race, perhaps  be- 
eause of large stakes, cantered down to 
meet the contestants as they came in. 
But while away it seems that his mare 
threw him, for she came tearing back 
riderless and with saddle hanging loose, 
kicking it off as she neared the crowd. 
Some time after the old man came run- 
ning back afoot, and as he came to a stop 
he said, emphatically, **Goddam !’—an ex 

pression which constitutes about all the 
Knglish known in Zuni. And as they do 
not know the meaning of that, its use can 
hardly be said to be sinful. 

It was the day before the great dance. 
Everybody was getting ready for the hol- 
iday. All were to appear in their best 
clothing and with thowing hair, released 
from the little queues in which it is usu- 


stood behind. So the young man y 
newly accepted lover! When a yout} 
Zuni falls in love with a girl, he hints t 
it would be a real nice thing to have 
hair combed. If she takes the hint 

proceeds to comb it, it is a token that 
/has won her favor. The youth of Z 


are just as sentimental, just as spoones 


in their love affairs, as fond of moonlig 
rambles and whispered nothings, as a1 
lovers well can be. 

As dusk deepened into night and thi 
full moon rose over the roof-tops of Zu 
there was astrangely beautiful sight. Th: 
narrow river meandered in a bright silver 
thread over the mysterious indetinite e 
panse of the plain. The stars glinted 
brightly in the intense blue of the mia 
vellously clear sky, and looked down 
upon a new constellation. Fires gleamed 
on every house-top, lighting up) great 
wall spaces with ruddy refleetions, and 


| sending tall shadows flitting round every 
| Where from the watching groups. The 


whole town was dotted with the fires, and 
it looked as if a mild conflagration were 


in progress, feeding scantily upon such 


unpromiusing material as stone and adobe 


| These fires were kindled for the baking of 
| the hé-per-lo-ki, or sacred festival bread, 
| baked on the evening of every festival by 
ithe young maidens of the pueblo. Ev 


| 
| 
| 


erywhere there was a contrast of strong 
light and deep shadow, the effect moditied 
and softened by the floods of white moon 
light. The groups of silent figures stand 
ing and sitting around formed composi 
tions ready for an artist, and they were 
touched with Rembrandt lights. 
He-per-lo-ki looks, and is said to taste, 
like Boston brown-bread. It is made by 
a rather peculiar process. The corn meal 
of which it is composed is chewed up by 
the young girls. The object of this is to 


| sweeten it, for the acid of the saliva, unit 


ing with the starch of the corn, forms 
sugar. Some of the Zunis, including the 
Governor's family, who can afford to buy 
sugar, make their hé-per-lo-ki in the way 
less economical, but more acceptable to 
civilized palates. 

The morning of the festival dawned, 
and we were out early to see everything 
that was going on. All the town was in 
holiday dress. Everybody had his hair 


a 
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»y combed, after washing it with amo 
root of the vueca, or soap-plant, which 


e finest shampoo in the world, 


es t 


the hair soft and glossy. The fes 


s were ushered in by the appearance of 
Mudheads,” nude men painted a uni 
1 mud-color from head to foot, and dis 
sed with drolly hideous masks of the 
ie hue, while several great knobs, like 
ymous wens, adorned a smooth head 
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Where the time was passed in their mVstic 
solemnities until they appeared in another 
part of the town and continued their dance 
Thus it went on through the morning. 
until the dancers had made the round of 
all the principal places of the town At 
noon there appeared on the streets some 
frightful figures, hideous in the extreme. 
and made diabolical in aspect by the buf 
falo horns which they wore on their leads 


BAKING Hk-PER-LO-KI 


with a snouted countenance. The effeet 
was irresistibly mirth-provoking; the char 
icters looked like pantomime clowns just 
coming under the spell of Circe. The 
Mudheads ran through the streets, cutting 
queer antics, while they shot arrows into 
a bunch of feathers which they kept con 
tinually throwing on to the ground ahead 
ofthem. Then, after a while, the dancers 
made their first appearance, standing in a 
line in the street, and dancing and singing 
inuch as we had seen at Peseado. But 
now they were all arrayed in full cos- 
tumes, and every performer was masked. 
After dancing solemnly for some time, they 
broke ranks and went back to the estufa. 


ON THE HOUSE-TOPS. 


They ran along armed with great bunches 
of reeds, and everybody scattered at their 
approach, for they were privileged to strike 
any person they met, and could inflict a 
blow not to be despised. There were 
shrieks of laughter as the crowds dispersed, 
running up ladders and scrambling over 
the house-tops. Whoever could get in 
doors was safe, for the horned creatures 
could not pursue them bevond a threshold. 
Courtesy toward the ‘*men-from-where 
the-sun-rises” would not have permitted 
them to molest us, had they overtaken us, 
but to please the people we joined in the 
fun, and pretended creat fright, clamber 
ing ladders and fleeing until we were 
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breathless. The spectators were convulsed 
With mirth at our apparent dismay. 
The 


press 


Zunis have one annual dance ex 
iy to frighten the children and keep 
them in good behavior the rest of the vear. 
Characters even more horrible in appear 
ance 
the 


than those with the buffalo horns are 


chief actors. They represent fearful 


roblins who come to devour and carry off 
children They mnake the round of 
und 


conceal 


houses in town, at their ap 
their little 
fight the demons off 


and defend their offspring desperately. 


proach the parents 


ones, pretending to 


This makes a lasting impression on the 


children, and the mention of these crea 
tures has thenceforward the same quieting 
effect as our nursery bugbears, only the 
buebears are mad Kor 


merly the Zufis had a certain dance which 


ea veality to them. 


lis cere 
monies required the sacrifice of a child. 


took place once in thirty years. 


For the vietim the worst child in the place 
The mention of this 
festival was very apt to produce instanta 


Wiis alway s selected. 


neous good behavior ina contrary child. 
The ceremonies of the morning were 

ended with the disappe arance of the horn 

ed monsters, and there was a recess of 


about two hours At about three o'clock 


be 


wan the most imposing part of the exer 
cises, Which for the rest of the day were 
held in what is called the Dance Place. 
was a large rectangular court; on all 


sides the houses rose in terraces, forming 
a picturesque amphitheatre for such a so 
lemnity. It was the most gorgeous natu 
ral Sp ctacle we had ever seen in real life. 
Everything was so thoroughly in earnest 
about it: there was nothing that savored 
of the stage, nor was there evident any of 
the tawdry display customary to the pa 
rade days of civilization. It was a gen 
uine manifestation of the deep religious 
of the people. The 


were generally highly grotesque, 


feeling costumes, 
which 
were splendidly elaborate, brilliantly beau 
The 


and the reali 


tiful in color, and rich in material. 
eenuineness of their make 
ty of the * properties” would put to shame 
the tinselled pretense of our gala days. 
There were wonderful varieties of head 
gear — plumes, erests, beards, 
masks checkered off in various colors, ev- 
ergreen decorations of spruce twigs ar 
ranged around the neck in a sort of a syl 
van ruttle, or in a girdle around the waist: 
the of 
skins, various 


decoration 
while 


ingenious devices in 
kilts, sashes, 


fine 


fantastic | 
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| kinds of antique-looking weapons, su 
war-clubs, spears, and bows, orname: 
with bunches of reeds, gave the se 

M 

of the beards were of a pale Seandina 


sort of heroically classical aspect. 


blonde, while the hair was of the 

Per 
these might have represented mytho! 
But 
Is it not poss 
that they may point back to a time \ 


color in a number of instances. 


cal characters who were albinos. 
albinos had no beards. 


a light haired and bearded race existe: 
America? The Zunhi—t} 
were several in the place —were droll-lo 
fig they looked like the Dut 
peasants in the paintings of Teniers. 
Thronging the terraced roofs of the ¢ 
osseum-like Dance Place were the spect 
tors, their best apparel with its brillia 
colors showing like a gay parterre, wh 
on the upper line figures in brilliant liu 
stood in intense sunlight against a de 


cloudless sky. 


albinos of 


Inge 


res ; 


All were gazing intent! 
the arena below 
line of stately rhythmic movement of rix 


upon the dancers in 
colors, kaleidoscopic in its dazzling ett 
Krom the dancers’ throats arose a wei 
swelling song, accompanied by the ja 
eling and rattling of rude instruments held 
in the hands and attached to the heels 
Chis particular dance was called ** the al 
in-one,” all the various dances of the Zut 
religion being represented in it. Ka 
figure impersonated some character in tlie 
Zuni mythology. There were, for in 
stanee, the God of Water, the God of Fir 
the God of Air, the God of the Cactus, thi 
God of Turquoise, the Woman from tli 
Moon, and the Echo God. A dance would 
last about ten minutes, during which thi 
only motionless figures would be the Mud 
heads, who would stand around in groups 
upon the ground with a comical 
open-mouth air, and the priest of tli 
dance, who was the only unmasked pai 
ticipant. The priest a handsom 
youth with flowing hair, dressed in a pir 
turesque mediwval-looking costume o 
black buekskin, touched off with red sash 
es and an abundance of silver buttons in 
POWs. 


or sit 


Was 


He wore knee- breeches and leg 
if he might hav: 
come out of the days of the troubadours 
He stood statue-like at the head of the line 
| of dancers, his position one of easy grace 


vines, and looked as 


| and he held a vessel of sacred meal in his 
|} hand. From this he would oceasionally 
| scatter a pinch of the meal on the ground. 


| At a signal, which seemed something like 


‘ 
| 


viveninatheatre fora change of scene, 
dancers would stop and retire for an 
rval of ceremonies in the estufa. As 
were leaving the place, a bit of pan 
ime would always occur, The Wo- 
) from the Moon, who wore a skirt, and 
a erescent-like mask, and long vellow 

streaming down her back—her whole 
ect very Mother-Goose - like —- would 
ea piece of by-play with the God of 
Cactus, whose place in the line was 
tin front of her. The legend was that 
had come down from the moon to 
ier enetus : therefore the God of the 
Cactus Was trying to avoid her as she en 
ivored to pluck the cactus adornments 
his head-dress, and place them in the 
ve basket she earried on her back, 


Meanwhile the Eeho God, who was the 

t figure in the line of dancers, and kept 
wiably half a note and half a step be 
id the singing and dancing of the oth 
throughout the whole, was at the end 
the dance obliged to echo everything 
it was shouted out to him. He was 
is often kept behind for several min 
s after the others had gone in. The 
schievous Mudheads took a leading part 
this diversion. We shouted out to him 
1 English, and although ignorant of the 
inguage, he proved himself a remarkably 
clever imitator. But when one of us 
histled, that was beyond his mimicry, 
and it seemed to disconcert him a little. 
Each of the impersonators had come into 
Zuni in the early morning from the diree 
tion of the place where the respective vods 
were supposed to live. The Echo God, 


for instanee, came from his home in the | 


valley near the sacred mountain. 

The intervals between the dances were 
filled out by the antics of the Mudheads, 
vhose functions corresponded exactly to 
those of the clown ina cireus. Here was 
another of those inexplicable resemblances 


between Zuni customs and those of our | 


race. The Mudhead was an institution 


with them as far back as their traditions 
reached, and they had never seen any 


thing in the nature of a circus. But, like | 


our clowns, the Mudheads would bur 
lesque the performance; they would get 
tovether and try to sing and dance like 
the regular performers, and would make 
the most awkward blunders, always re 
sulting in failure and discomfiture. They 
would make a deal of clownish fun, show 
ing that an acute sense of humor enters 
into Indian nature, the spectators greeting 


THE GATES ‘(| 


PARADISE. 


every sally with shouts of laughter as mer- 
ry as ever resounded from the benches 
around a canvas-covered ring: and in 
their nude bodies, and heads smooth and 
bald, with the exception of the knobby ex 
cerescences, they resembled the make ip of 
the traditional clown. As soon as thi 
dancers appeared again, the Mudheads 
would subside, but would at once restime 
their indecorum with the beginning of the 


next pause. So it went on until the de 
ching sun left the Dance Place in shad 
ow. When its last ray had gone from 
the arena, the dance was ended. The 


handsome young priest approached the 
group of Mudheads, who stood with rey 

ere ntlhy bowe d he ads, and appeared to 
them his benediction, sprinkling them with 
sacred meal. Performers and publie then 
dispersed. That was our last day in 


Zuni. 


THE GATES OF PARADISE. 
EX pressions spontaneously 

uttered by the right men in the right 
places carry with them such an irvesisti 
ble conviction of their truth as to be a 
cepted at once by mankind as their uni 
versal property and decision, Which hone 
venture to criticise or Of this 
character is the memorable saying of Mi 
chael Angelo Buonarotti varding the 
doors of the Baptistery at Florence, fa 
cing the Duomo, executed by Lorenzo Ghi 
berti. Standing before them one day, he 
was asked what he thought of them, and 
whether they were beautiful ; to whieh 
he replied, “They are so beautiful that 
they might stand at the gates of paradise.” 
A more beautiful and comprehensive erit 
icism was never bestowed on a work of 
art, and none from a weightier source 
The greatest artist of all modern time, 
| perhaps also the greatest who ever exist 
ed, in a few words of pregnant meaning 
stamped the genius of Lorenzo Ghiberti 
with an impression which will outlast the 
bronze itself, and never die out of the 
memory of men. It has never been ques 
| tioned or misunderstood; for it embodies 
emphati¢ally, succinctly, and intelligibly 
to every one capable of appreciating in 
any measurable degree the aspirations of 
| art and beauty and skill of workmanship, 
ithe special ambition and idealism of the 
| maker of these gates. And this was to 
| make a fitting entrance to the oldest 
|chureh of Florence, built, as tradition 
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states, out of the materials of a 
temple which had occupied its site nearly 
a thousand years before, and dedicated to 
the baptism of all the infants of Florence, 
at their birth, into the fold of Christiani 
ty. This quaint, archaic, octagonal build 
itself of art of many 
epochs, having its origin in the slow de 
struction of the beliefs of their pagan fore 


ine, a& museum 


fathers, ereeted in part from the spoils of 
their doomed shrines, was particularly a 
representative editice to the Florentines. 
For it recorded the death and burial of 
their primitive faith, and the rise and 


progress of the new and more spiritual, 


with its loftier hopes and purer doctrines ; 
the resurrection from the dead into an im 


mortal life by means of public baptism; | 


the sealing of their children into the 
Christian fold by passing through its ever 
open, invitine gates for their obtaining 
the new salvation offered freely alike to 
bond and free. Consequently the Bap 
tistery was associated in the minds of all 
citizens with the 
new Chureh for themselves and their off 
spring, symbolizing their becoming thence 
forth the heirs of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
Whose golden gates it opened to them as 
soon as they first breathed the atmos 
phere of the earth: recording both their 
spiritual and material citizenship in its 
ancient records and the solemn vows of 
their They might thencefor 
ward worship in other edifices, but it was 
an imperative duty to make their first 
confession and adoption of their religious 
belief here, in a bailding which recalled 
the memories of other times and faith, 
whilst pointing out the new way of life. 
None other, therefore, has ever been 
can 


sponsors. 


or 
more instructive to the 
souls of the Florentines than this histori- 
eal record of their religion from its earliest 
dawn to the latest hour, generation on 
generation for twelve hundred vears now 
having passed through its portals, moved 
by one common purpose and love. 


be dearer or 


It was therefore no common ecclesiasti- 
eal temple that Lorenzo Ghiberti was called 
upon to decorate as a sculptor and bronzist, 
and for no common 


yurpose. Besides 
pur} 


ealled on to make them do equal artistic | 


justice to the great cathedral they were to 
face, which aspired to be the grandest re- 
ligious structure of Christendom. 

The general history of Ghiberti’s gates 


pagan | 
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doubtless is familiar to every reader 

the details will bear repeating, especi 

as America has now become possesss 

a reduced bronze copy of those praised 
Michael Angelo, gilded as were the o1 
nals, which are to be set up in the ho 
of Mr. William H. Vanderbilt. in N 
York—a destination for the creations of 
his brain and hands of which Ghilx 
in his wildest fancies could never |i; 
dreamed, for Columbus was not born wi} 
he began his labors. These copies are on 


half the size of the original, and wi 


) made by Barbedienne, of Paris. They wi 


| bition of 1851, where they were purchas 


exhibited at the London Universal Ex!) 


for one hundred thousand franes, an 
placed by Prince Demidoff in his palace of 


San Donato, near Florence, forming 1 


| entrance to his chapel, but latterly chang 


first saving rites of the | 


| last gates of Ghiberti, it is necessary to 


| Giotto had prepared a design. 


toa music-room. At the great sale of | 
collections last vear they were purchased 
on American account, and sent to Ni 
York to be used as above indicated. 


Before giving a detailed account of these 


state that the Baptistery was intended to 
have four sets, one oneach fagade. Andrea 
Pisano was employed to execute the cen 
tral one on the northern side, for whic 

He began 


his work in 1381, assisted by his even more 


| skillfulson, Nino, and completed it in 133) 
| The stvle of execution is somewhat eman 


cipated from the Byzantine type, showing 
the influence of the Pisan school. 

On the cessation of the plague in 1400 
the Guild of Cloth Merchants and the city 
government of Florence decided to have 
made two other bronze doors for the 
Church of San Giovanni, to correspond 
with that of Andrea Pisano, and thius 
complete the edifice, walling up the fourth 
space toward the west to accommodate thie 
high altar. Artists throughout Italy were 
invited to present specimens of their work 
in bronze, to be submitted to the judgment 
of a jury of thirty-four individuals, inelud 
ing painters, sculptors, workers in metals, 
and others experienced in art, not merely 


of Florence, but other countries. Lorenzo 


| Ghiberti, who was born in 1381, was then 
making his gates worthy of their special | 
destination and symbolism, he was also | 


in his twentieth vear, residing in Rimini, 
where he had gone to escape the plague. 
and had been honorably and_ profitabls 
employed by Pandolfo Malatesta, the lord 
of that city. Bartoluccio, his step-father. 
no sooner heard of the intended work than 
he wrote Lorenzo, urging him to return to 
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Florence and take part in the coming trial, 
telling him that the doors were to be made 
the 
hess, as Was proper forthe dignity of a city 
like to 
quella maggior magniticenza e 


ene 


createst magnificence and rich 


with 
theirs use his own words, ** Con 
richezza 
alla dignita di uh popolo come 1] nos 
tro si convengono,” and adding, ** Ora 
torna, tu pure dar 
te I, occasione & bella per mostrare 


Pingegno tuo.” 


saggio 


Lorenzo, a 
di 
* Now come back imme 
diately, Lorenzo, and give a sample of 
your capacity; the opportunity is a fine 
one to show vour talents.” 


Although Malatesta 


his eourt, he lost 


urged him to re- 


at no time in re- 
turning to his native city to join the great 
of who had 


from various parts of Italy to compete, 


concourse artists assembled 
not for the doors at first, but for the privi 
lege of becoming competitors for the final 
designs, after giving proofs of their gener 
Out of their 
whole number the city and guild selected 
only six as competent to the trial, but in 
on What ground this 
selection was made we do not know. Of 
the six, two were Florentines and the oth- 


al ability in this direction. 


What manner and 


ers natives of Tuseany, but by the usage 
of the time considered as foreigners—/. e., 
not city-born, although of the province. 
Even my 
unity of Italy, Florentines spoke of the Li- 


within recollection, before the 
vornese, or inhabitants of Leghorn, as for- 
eigners, and in no friendly spirit. 

Krom the artists thus chosen it would 
appear that the best that offered, without 
regard to local prejudices, were named, 
each receiving a sum of money, with the 
injunction to produce within one year 


a story or panel in bronze, all of equal 
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ing rather than its sister art, as 
lv recognized and obeyed by the Gr 
artists. 

The names of the six eandidates c} 
were Filippo Brunellesei, the celeb 
architect of the dome of the cathe 
Lorenzo Bartolueceio (Ghiberti): 
della Quercia of Siena: Niccolo of A 
zo, one of his scholars: Francesco of 
dambrina; and Simone of Colle, reno 
ed for his Vasari makes 
number seven, adding Donatello to 
list. There is, however, no authenti 
idence that he took an official part in 
competition, even if he was not too vou 
nor is there any bronze or design of 
existing to show that he tried his skil 
vately, although he might have atte) 
ed something without 
publie competition, 
ed secretly, so as not to borrow anyth 


bronzes. 


entering into 
Those who did wo 


| from each other, keeping their designs a 


from the public, with the exception 
Ghiberti. Assisted and counselled by 
shrewd step-father, Bartoluccio, he beg 
many models before fixing on one, iny 
ing citizens and strangers continually 
examine and criticise them, putting 
privacy on his work. Vasari says 
profited greatly by this course, as well 


might, for Florence at this epoch was fu 


| of excellent judges of art, besides dist 


size, from the subject furnished by the of- | 


ficials, whieh was the Saeritice of Abra- 
ham, and was 
door. 


of the first 


composition was to be treated in a natu- 


compartments 


ralisti¢ manner, to include landscape in 
detail, with animals and human figures, 


nude and clothed, some in full relief, oth- | 


ers in half and low relief, according to the 
rules of scientific perspective, which was 
then becoming a favorite study with the 
Florentine school. It would seem from 
these conditions that the rival artists had 
no other option than to neglect the severer 
classical rules of sculpture, and adapt their 
work to the new taste, which imposed on 
it a practice as regards picturesque compo- 
sition that belongs legitimately to paint- 


intended to be one of the | 
This | 


cuished artists, whose comments could 1 
fail to be useful to a youth not yet twenty 
whatever his native ability. The resu| 
showed the wisdom of his action. 

When the year had expired, the jur 
the consuls of the guild, and many em 
nent citizens and strangers of all classes 
assembled in great state and seriousness 
to examine the six panels and discuss their 
merits. Although at first there was con 
siderable diversity of opinion regarding 
four of them, each possessing some exce| 
lent points, but having also noticeable «i 
fects, all agreed that the designs of Bru 
nellesco and Ghibertt were superior to thie 
others; not excepting a model offered |) 
Donatello, Vasari writes, which, howeve: 


is now supposed to be one of his many e1 
| rors of fact, as he does not himself allud 


Neithe 


his commentaries, :! 


in his life of Donatello. 
Ghiberti in 


to it 
does 


| though he names all the other competi 


And his silence 
is followed by the contemporary writer of 
the life of Brunellesco. [am sorry to con 
viet Vasari of an error in his statement, 
and to be obliged to exclude the gifted sculp 


tors, speak of Donatello. 


ae 
4 


of the St. George from this amiable 
rv of genius, but it must be done, the 
especially, as before remarked, as 
is absolutely nothing existing of Do 
los work to confirm the idea that he 
1\ competed, It is true. also, that no 
o¢ has come down to us of the models of 
four Tusean artists: perhaps because, 
r being rejected, no special care was tak 
fthem, whilst those of Brunelleseo and 
verti in perfeet condition are now to be 
nthe National Museum of Florence. 
have therefore in material evidenee 
distinctive merits of these two famous 
Is, and can determine for ourselves 
far the judges were right in ascribing 
Brunelleseo’s model ereater of ex 
ition and strength of composition, and 
(shiberti’s more Frace, elegance, and 
cturesque variety of detail and expres 
n. Both displayed a striking advance 
naturalistic truth and artistie desien 
er the previous work in bronze of their 
iol. Indeed, the judges were so divided 
| opinion, first inclining to the one and 
en to the other, as their best points were 
rought into contrast, that it became very 
neertain who would win. Some pro 
posed that the execution of the gates 
should be divided between Brunellesco 
ud Ghiberti as the better way of termi 
nating the question; others advocated the 
postponement of any decision. But the 
consuls insisted on an immediate judg 
ment. During this discussion Donatello 
had taken Brunelleseo apart, and Was COn- 
versing earnestly with him. Suddenly 
Brunelleseo turned toward the judges to 
speak, and all beeame silent to hear what 
lie had to say. With a firm voice he ex 
claimed: ** Adjudge, adjudge the work to 
Lorenzo Ghiberti! He alone deserves it. 
lam certain that the publie ean not better 
be served, or with more distinetion :” both 
adding that Ghiberti’s model excelled all 


THE GATES OF PARADISE. 


| ed, treacherous world. baptized them f 


Od 


nals of art, which has to narrate so often 
the contrary passions of envy, jealousy, 
and even criminal attempts on the lives or 
works of successful artists. nichino 
had to fly for his life from Naples because 
of the rage his talents excited among his 
rivals in that city; and even in Florence. 
where the above memorable act) trans 
pired, a century later, a @uard had to be 
set over Michael Angelo’s ** David.” whi 1 
first completed, to prevent Its being muti 
lated by his professional enemies. Hennes 
we must regard the disinterested action 
of Donatello and Branelleseo as one of 
the most magnanimous deeds that hj story 
has ever recorded, where so much was at 
stake that sensitive artists hold dearer even 
than anv material honors or ¢ moluments 
Well might Michael Angelo. it azine a 


hundred vears afterward on the 


second 
and more beautiful set of doors made bs 
Ghiberti for the eastern facade, and whieh 
may justly be called the result of the 
award of the first set to Ghiberti. ins pired 
by the fecling that led to their prod letion, 
enthusiastically exelaim, They are wor 
thy to be the fates of paradise itself.” for 
certainly the fraternal spirit of self-denial 
“in honor preferring one another,” so dif 
ficult to feel and practice in this hard-fist 


| their very beginning into the fold of celes 


| tial things, spreading a heavenly glow 


the others, and it would be more a proof of | 


envy to deprive him of the commission 


than of justice to give it to him, and to | 


allow him the opportunity of producing 
the noble fruits of which he gave such 
fair promise. His words were electric. 
Yes, yes!” exclaimed all the judges and 
the crowd present, breaking out into fran- 
tic applause, waving their caps, clapping 
their hands, and, with genuine Italian im- 
pulse, embracing and kissing each other 
after a fashion that astonishes the less 
demonstrative Northern peoples. 

This scene is a bright jewel in the an- 


over them 

These remarks refer more particularly 
to the second door, executed lone after the 
first by Ghiberti. This Was Composed In its 
general features very much on the plan of 
the small compartments and stories of that 
of Andrea Pisano, and was only removed 
from the archaie Byzantine tvpe by the 
superior action and modelling of its fie 
ures and chief details. The full] develop 
ment of the picturesque element in sculp 
ture in its best phase was not made by 
Ghiberti until, in the maturity of his 
genius, he had completely freed himself 
from the influences of his predecessors 
and formed an entirely independent stvle 
of which he is still the greatest master 
But of this I shall speak more at large 
when we come to the se cond door 

The first contains twenty compositions 
representing the life of the Saviour se 
neath them are others with tigures of the 
four Evangelists and four Doctors of the 
Church, varied in action and idea. all in 
closed in an elaborate, rich frame-work of 
foliage and ornaments of an appropriate 
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THE FIRST PANEL—THE CREATION OF ADAM 


character, borrowed from nature, with 
male and female heads of prophets and 
sibyls symmetrically disposed at each an 
gle. By itself this door would have con- 
ferred great distinction on Ghiberti, but it 
is so much eclipsed in every respect by his 
subsequent one that [ fear few travellers 
bestow on it the attention it 
Cambi and Ricci assert it was completed 
and put into place in April, 1424. But later 
investigation speaks of it as not finished 
until three years afterward, — Possibly the 
main done at the first date, 
and the borders or frame added later. — It 
weighs 34,000 pounds, and cost, by one 
statement, 16,594 e@olden 
gives the sum at 22,000, 


deserves. 


parts were 


florins; Vasari 
The florin of the 
Florentine republic corresponded to eley- 
en lire of the present currency of Italy, 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


AND EVE, 


AND THEIR EXPULSION FROM PARADISE 


and had a relative purchasing value fou 
times greater ; so that we may estimate 
each florin as worth forty-four lire 
franes on their present monetary basis 
The cost of this door, therefore, taking it 
at the larger sum, which probably includes 
all the incidental expenses of finishing and 
setting up, would equal $195,000. © Thess 
old cloth merchants of Florence were no 
niggards when art and the honor of thei 
city and religion ‘were concerned. 

The guild were so much pleased with 
that they gave Ghiberti full permission to 
consult his own tastes in the design of tli 
third door without other restriction ©! 
their part than that ‘it should be the rich 
est, most highly adorned, most beautiful 
and most perfect that he could possibly 
contrive, or that could be imagined. Nor 
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vould they have him spare either time or 
labor, to the end that as he had previous- 
ly surpassed all other sculptors, so he 
might now eclipse and surpass all his own 
earlier works.” Verily this is indeed a 


commission after an artist’s own heart, 


an ideal commission such as every gen- 
ine artist longs for at least once in his 
life. But it implies two conditions not 
often to be found in harmony. First, a 
tried, conscientious, high-minded artist; 
and secondly, a confiding, intelligent 
client with a long purse, or one disposed 
to put into enduring art form the desires 
of a noble spirit without regard to cost. 
Ghiberti and the guild were fortunate in 
each other. In the first door he was re- 
stricted to the forms preseribed or suggest 
ed by the consuls and the subjects they 
selected from the Bible histories. Now 
they gave him complete freedom of choice 
and action in ten subjects selected from 
the Old Testament by Leonardo Aretino | 
in their behalf. He well repaid their con- 
fidence. For this second door, so pre 
eminently beautiful, and surpassing in- 
measurably the former, was executed at | 
somewhat less cost—Richa says 14,594 | 
{lorins—and was finished about 1459, only | 
five years before his death. On both sets 
of the doors he had labored forty years 
in all, 

As is seen, they are divided into ten 
compartments, five on either side, embody- 
ing the following stories: Ist, the creation 
of Adam and Eve; 2d, Adam and Eve with 
Cain and Abel; 3d, Noah and the ark: 
4th, the story of Abraham and Isaac; 5th, 
the story of Jacob and Rebekah; 6th, the 
story of Joseph and his brethren; 7th, 
Moses on Mount Sinai; 8th, the fall of Jer- 
icho; 9th, David and Goliath; 10th, Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba. Of the 
manner of treating these varied and rich 
themes, Ghiberti writes himself: ‘‘ I have 
done my best in all respects to imitate na- 
ture; some of the histories represented 
contain more than a hundred figures, all 
done with my best diligence.” And this, 
in a few words, is the key to his whole 
style and execution, viz., to imitate na- 
ture, and do his best. But it does not 
award him sufficient credit; for the man- 
ner in which he has composed these his- 
tories is his own invention. In pictur- 
esque, graceful variety of combination 
and pertinent details, condensing much 
in little space, giving each separate fea- 
ture its proper relative position and im- | 
Vou. LXV.—No. 885.—7 


| original work must be attentively studied 


PARADISE. 


portance as regards the ot 

| all together in harmonious, beautiful units 
'and balance of parts, each panel is a dis 
tinct masterpiece. It goes as far in this 
form of sculpture as it can possibly go with 
safety to its own inherent, wsthetic, and 
| artistic qualities and limitations, doing 
nothing which we can not legitimately 
admire, and avoiding all those tours de 
force, pettinesses, and inanities into which 
picturesque or rococo sculpture subse 
quently fell. When we examine the 
great number of figures and animals, the 
variety of individual action and expres- 
sion, the broad simplicity of treatment of 
the landseape and architecture, the grace 


| ful draperies, his fine embodiments of spir- 
| itual beings chaste, subdued, yet postical 
| idealisms, all kept within the limits of nat 


ural truth—a fecund imagination balanced 
by a keen eve for the harmonies of nature, 
and as keen a taste for what is truly se 
lect and beautiful—when we see and ap 
preciate all these points in his work, as we 
must if we carefully observe it, then we 
ean not fail to confirm the verdict of his 
contemporaries on his wonderful genius, 
and pronounce him unique of his kind, 
To get at all this in its perfection the 
It displays a happy balance between clas- 
sical freedom and idealism in the treat- 
ment of the human figure more or less 
nude, and medieval rigidity and asceti 
cism, with an wsthetie conception of cos- 
tume and drapery, sufficiently indicating 
the forms and movement beneath. Whilst 
animated by the beauty of antique art, 
Ghiberti adhered closely in the most es- 
sential points to his maxiin of strictly fol- 
lowing nature, so as ‘‘to exhibit effects 
produced in actual life” to the utmost ex- 
tent his material permits. His work, in 
consequence, has a rare aspect of natural 
truth both in general grouping and the 
modelling of minutest detail, and of ut- 
most sincerity of treatment. There are no 
extravagances or tours de force ; no exag- 
gerations or straining after sensational ef- 
fects. The histories are simply and graph- 
ieally told. His feeling for elegant and 
dignified form is remarkably keen, as also 
his command of forcible action. For he 
is equally at home in dramatic and idyllie 
expression. As regards spiritual move- 
ment and form, few conceptions of Chris 
tian art in airy ease and gracefulness of 
action, with a sense of supernal power, 
surpass his delivery of the ten commnand- 
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ments on Mount Sinai by the Almighty to 
Moses, or the three angels in the valley of 
Mamre appearing to Abraham, The sub 
tle distinctions between human and spirit- 
ual forees are admirably personified. 


It is difficult to say which of these pan- 
els surpass the others, their merits are so 


uniform throughout. 
posed and executed with equal diligence 
and ¢ All veritable labor of 
love on the part of the artist. If choice 
there be, my own preference would be 


Every part is com- 


are, are a 


first for No. 1, the creation of Adam and | 


Eve, 
Next, pe rhaps, the stories of Noah and 
Joseph, s. 3 and 6. After these, Nos. 
8 and 10, the fall of Jericho and the vis- 
it of the Queen of Shebato Solomon. Al 
though all are diversified in subject and 


and their expulsion from paradise. 


treatment, any one by itself embodies the | 
best artistic points of the whole, and col- | 
they form an illustrated Old Tes- | 


ly 
tament of the highest character. 

Nowhere, however, does Lorenzo Ghi- 
himself more a consummate 
master in bronze than in his management 
the borders, and the frame-work into 
which the historical panels are placed. In 
this second door he carried out exclusive- 


lective 


berti show 


aol 


ly his own ideas of composition. 


work, he 


finely modelled recumbent allegorical fig- | 


ures, male and female, and on the sides, 
twenty upright ones in niches, with inter- 


At reg- 
ular intervals between the varied seroll- 
placed, above and below, four | 


touch of timidity, as if feeling his way 
trying his power. But the latest, 1 
| Which he did just before his death, to 
, round the door by Andrea Pisano, displa 
| the advanced boldness and freedom of 6. 
ecution. They are far more in relief ; 
larger than the others, and neverthe! 


of corresponding fineness and delice, 
touch. Indeed, they are a miracle of ex 


ing, and yet he had passed his seventiet 
year, and was engaged in modelling 
| third door, which was to take the plac: 
Andrea’s, which it would seem by Vasa: 
account was to have been ** reconstruct 
ed,” by which must be meant reeast aid 
remade. The model for this new door \ 
seen by Vasari half a century and mo 
later, but the descendants of Ghiberti let 
be destroyed. 

Heaven was kind alike to Andrea an 
Lorenzo, for it took away the latter to join 
the former in those regions where time j 
unknown, leaving the work of Andrea in 
the same condition in which the old Pisan 
sculptor had left it, now five hundred and 
more years gone by, but in a lovely fran 
work executed by his great successor’s 
hands. These doors are a striking con 
| trast to the more developed but not mor 

sincere art of Ghiberti. Both sculptors 
alike do honor to the ancient chureh, 
which, let us hope, will stand piously erect 
still another thousand years on its pagan 
| foundations, sacred to the memories of 
| Christianity and of art. 


vening ideal or portrait heads in full re- | 


lief at each angle of the several panels, 
making as beautiful and appropriate a set- | 


ting as may be conceived. Near the cen- 
tre, where his name is engraved, Ghiberti 
placed his own portrait, then a bald-head- 
ed old man, and by its side, to the left of 
the spectator, that of his faithful step-fa- 
ther, Bartoluecio—a well-deserved tribute 
to his tried friendship and aid, 

The massive bronze frames of all the 
doors are ornamented in low and high re- 
lief with festoons or courses of foliage, 
fruit, flowers, springing from urns, and in- 
terspersed with birds, squirrels, and other 
natural objects. Each one is a most care- 
ful study of nature, and modelled with a 
delice ey and life-like resemblance that have 
never been surpassed. The birds seem to 
sing, chirp, and peck, the squirrels to nib- 
ble, and the leaves to stir in the air, so 
light and flexible and characteristic in 


form and action is each individual por- | 


tion. In his carliest work there is just a 


THE POLE OF DEATH. 
To the FAemory of Syoney Hanier. 
Hlow solemnly on mournful eyes 
The mystic warning rose! 
But o'er the Singer's forehead lies 
A twilight of repose. 


The twilight deepens into night— 
That night of Arctic breath, 
The rigor of whose awful blight 

We recognize as Death. 


Yet, since beyond the Polar ice 
May shine bright baths of balm, 

Past its grim barrier’s last device 
A crystal-hearted Calm; 


Thus ice-bound Death, that guards s 
His far-off secret goal, 

May clasp a Peace ineffable 
For some who reach his Pole. 


| My Poet, is it thus with thee, 

Beyond this twilight gray, 

| This frozen blight, this sombre sca— 
Ah! hast thou found the Day ? 


4 
| 


4 any one looking superficially at a | 


map of North America, one hundred 
nd thirty years ago, it might well have 
womed that, of the three great nations 
which had competed for the possession of 
{ continent, the foremost position had 
been firmly secured by France. Certainly 
in geographical extent the French domain 
held the first place. From the St. Law- 
rence to the Great Lakes, and northward 
to Hudson Bay, stretched the French 
provinee of Canada. From Lake Cham- 


plain slanting through Central New York | 


to where Pittsburgh now stands, then fol- 
lowing the Alleghanies down to Eastern 
Tennessee, and slanting again in a some- 
what arbitrary line to Mobile Bay, ran the 
eastern boundary of French Louisiana. 
The western limits of this huge province 
were ill defined, but they extended in the- 
ory to the sources of the Missouri; and in 
a north and south line Louisiana compre- 
hended everything from Lake Superior to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
of France over this territory merely nomi- 
nal, at least so far as the portion east of the 
Mississippiis concerned. Though the set- 
tlements of the French were but few and 
far between, they were placed with admi- 
rable skill, both for commercial and for stra- 
tegie purposes. Each settlement, besides 
forming the nucleus of a Inerative trade, 


was a strong military centre from which | 


theallegiance of surrounding Indian tribes 
might be enforced, and at that time the 
power of the Indians had not yet ceased 
to be formidable. 


Nor was the control | 


In contrast with this immense domain, | 


the strip of English settlements along the 
Atlantic coast would have seemed quite 
narrow and insignificant. In New York 
the frontier was at Johnson Hall, not far 
from Schenectady; in Pennsylvania it 
was at Carlisle; farther south the advance 
from the coast toward the interior had 
been even less considerable. 
as faras military purposes were concerned, 


these eolonies would seem to have been as | 
Divided into | 


badly organized as possible. 
thirteen distinct and independent govern- 
ments, owning a varying and ill-defined 


Moreover, | 


| 


allegianee to the British crown, it was | 


next to impossible to secure concerted mil- 
itary action among them. Even in any 
single colony the raising of troops reyuired 
so much diseussion in the legislature, and 
80 much wrangling over local or sectarian 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE FRENCH POWER IN AMERICA. 


interests, that the assailant was as likely 
as not to have delivered his blow and got 
olf scot-free before any force was in read 
iness to thwart or punish him. Besides 
this, the English colonists were pre-em 
inently a peace-loving people, occupied 
almost entirely with their own domestic 
affairs: they had as little as possible to do 
with the Indians, and for the present, at 
least, had no far-reaching designs upon 
the interior of the continent: whereas the 
French, on the other hand, had a perfectly 
well-defined military policy, and bent all 
their energies toward maintaining and 


consolidating the supremacy over the 


| country which they seemed alread y to have 


acquired. 

Nevertheless, within thirteen years from 
the time we have taken for our survey, 
the French did not possess a single rood of 
land in the whole of North America; and 
except fora few months at the beginning 
of the present century, they have never 
since held any territory here. Moreover, 
the fall of the French power was at once 
admitted to be as irretrievable as it was 
sudden; end since the first fatal eatastro- 
phe it has never shown even so much vi 
tality as would have been implied in a 
serious attempt to recover its lost prestige. 
The causes of this striking phenomenon 
are worthy of consideration. 

Of all the modern nations which have 
sought to reproduce and perpetuate their 
social and political institutions by coloniz- 
ing the savage regions of the earth, Ene- 
land is the only one which has achieved 
signal and lasting sueecess. For this re- 
markable fact various causes may be as- 
signed; but on careful reflection I think 
we shall find the principal cause to lie in 
the circumstance that in England alone, 
among the great European nations, both 
individual liberty and local self-govern- 
ment have always been preserved ; where- 
as elsewhere—and notably in the France 
of the Old Régime, with which our com- 
parison is here chiefly concerned—these 
indispensable elements of national vitali- 
ty had been, by the seventeenth century, 
almost completely lost. To understand 
this point fully, we must go back far inte 
the past, and inquire for a moment into 
the origin of despotic government. 

The great problem of civilization is how 
to secure sufficient uniformity of belief and 
action among men without going so far 
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A world peopled with savages, like ancient 
North America, is incapable of much pro- 
gress, because it Is impossible to secure 
coneerted action on a large scale, and sO 
the powers of men are frittered away in 
labors which tend toward no common. re 
sult. The initial difficulty in ecivilizing 
a savage world is to get a large number of 
its savages to work together, for generation 
after generation, In accordance with some 
general system, for the subjugation of sur- 
rounding savages and the establishment of 
a permanent community. Unless some 
such long-enduring concert of action can 
be secured, a settled form of civilization 


can not be attained; but the history of 


such a country—as in the case of ancient | 


North America—will be an endless series 


which in early times have become civilized 


and peaceful have become so through the | 


military superiority which the power of 


permanently epneerted action entails; but | 


this great advantage has generally been 
attended by a disadvantage. In most of 
these early civilized nations the forces 
which tend to make the whole community 
think and act alike have been so far en- 
couraged that the result has been absolute 
despotism. Not political and ecclesiastical 
despotism simply, but underlying these a 
social despotism which in course of time 
moulds all the members of the community 
upon the same model, so that their char 
acters become monotonously alike. The 
chief types of this kind of civilization are 


China and ancient Egypt, but all the civ 
ilized nations of Asia have been character- 
ized by this sort of despotism. The result, 
of course, is immobility. When the whole 
community has come to think and feel and 
behave in the same way, every expression 


of dissent, every attempt at innovation, is | 


at once erushed out; or rather such uni- 


formity of belief and behavior is attained | 
only after all dissent and innovation have | 


been crushed out; and of course in such 
a community no further progress is pos- 
sible. 

If our principal subject were the phi- 
losophy of European history, it would 


be interesting and profitable to inquire | 


into the circumstances which have en- 
abled the nations of Europe to get over 
the initial difficulty of civilization and 


secure the benefits of concerted action | 
e . . 
without going so far as to crush out vari- 


ation in belief and conduct. As it is, we 


of trivial and useless wars. The nations | 


| must content ourselves with obser, 
that in this sort of compromise has « 
sisted the peculiar progressiveness of Ey 
ropean civilization. The different nati 
of Europe have solved the problem 
very differentdegrees of success—Enegla 
and Spain affording the two extreme 
stances—but none have quite failed in jt 
like the nations of Asia. There have bec 
| despotisms in Europe, but nothing like th 
despotism of Assyria or Persia. The | 
pacy never quite became a caliphat 
though some of the popes may have dor 
| their best to make it so. Neither Phil 
Il. nor Louis XIV. was quite a sultan, 
however it might have tickled their fan 
| to be thought so. 
Nevertheless the tendency toward A 
| atic despotism has asserted itself very 
trongly at various epochs of European 
| history, usually, perhaps, as the result of 
prolonged military pressure from without 
| The tendency increased quite steadily 
the Roman Empire from the time of 1 
earliest Germanic invasions until the ¢ 
mination of the Byzantine era; and the 
| traditions of this despotism were inherited 
by the Roman Church. In Germany, the 
| operation of the tendency has been delayed 
/in great part by the same causes which 
have retarded the unification of the coun 
j try. In Spain, it had proceeded so far in 
thesixteenthcentury asto produce a nation 
al torpor, from which the Spaniards have 
not yet succeeded in arousing themsel yes 
In France, a somewhat similar process 
went on until in the eighteenth century it 
was checked by the influx of English ideas, 
which prepared the way for the Great 
Revolution. In England, the tendency 
toward absolutism was always much 
weaker than anywhere else, but it was 
strong enough in the seventeenth century 
| to bring about the migration of Puritans 
| to America, and afterward the Great Re 
| bellion, and finally the Revolution of 165s, 
| In these and other instances, however, 
where it has asserted itself in England, 
| the tendency has been so weak as to be 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


promptly checked. There has never been 
a timein English history when free think 
ing on political and religious subjects has 
been quite suppressed. Of all the great 
Muropean nations, England alone has suc 
ceeded in reaching a high stage of civiliza- 
tion without seriously modifying the free 
institutions which in primitive times were 
| the common possession of the Aryan peo- 
| ple by whom Europe was settled. 


LY MAGAZINE. 
as to destroy variety of belief and action 
4 


The consequences of this have been very 
vyeat. After the initial difficulties of civ- 
vation have once been clearly surmount- 
|. there can be no question that diversity 
‘opinion and variety of character are of 
e greatest importance for the develop- 
ent of a rich and powerful national life. 
ther things equal, the foremost place in 
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failure to secure concerted action on a suf- 


ficiently large seale. Rome succeeded In 


/securing concert of action, but in so do 


vilization must inevitably be seized and | 


maintained by the nation which most 
sedulously cherishes and encourages va 
riety. Sueha nation will be more invent- 
ive than others, more prompt to meet 
sudden emergencies, more buoyant in re 
covering from calamity; its people will be 
more easily adaptable to all sorts of cli 
mates and situations, more ready to engage 


in all kinds of activity, more fertile in | 


expedients, and more self-reliant in char- 
acter. The nation, on the other hand, 
which systematically seeks to enforce uni- 
formity of disposition among its members 


which kills out all non-conformists or | 


drives them beyond its borders—is sure, 
in proportion to its suecess, to sink into 
an inferior position in the world. The 
establishment of the Inquisition in Spain 


and the expulsion of the Moriscoes were 


the two greatest calamities which any na- 


tion ever inflicted upon itself. In similar 


wise, by his senseless persecution of the | 


Huguenots, Louis XLV. robbed France of 
a very rich and important element in na- 
tional life, and contributed such an ele 
ment, in some degree, to England and 
Germany. 


apparent why a people like the English, 
encountering a people like the French in 
some new part of the world, would natu- 
rally overcome or supplant it. Another 


a particular country. 


ing sacrificed to a great extent the princi 
ple of local self-government. The Roman 
government came to be a close corpora 
tion, administering the affairs of the em 
pire through prefects and sub-prefects: 
and when we say that the Teutonie inva 
sions infused new life into Roman Eu- 
rope, LT suppose what we chiefly mean is 
that the Germans re-introduced to some 
extent the ‘‘town-meeting principle,” and 
strengthened the sense of local and person- 
al independence. In England the prin- 
ciple of local self-government became so 
deeply rooted that it survived the over- 
throw of the feudal system; but in France 

the most thoroughly Romanized coun 
try in Europe—it never acquired a very 
firm foot-hold, and the overthrow of the 
feudal system there resulted in) govern- 
ment by a close corporation and prefects, 
not altogether unlike that of the Roman 
Empire. 

Now it is one characteristic of these 
highly centralized forms of government 
by prefects that they are not easily trans- 
planted. They are highly artificial forms 
of government, in so far as they are the 
products of very peculiar combinations of 
circumstances operating for a long while 
When taken 
away from the peculiar sets of cireum- 
stances in which they have originated, and 


in roduced into a new field, they fall into 
Che Sé considerations to MAKE it 


circumstance implied in the same group | 


of considerations will make this_ still 
more apparent. I said just now that the 


English alone have succeeded in working | 


up to a highly complex form of civiliza- 
tion without essentially departing from 
the primitive Aryan principle of govern- 
ment. What we may call the ‘* town- 
meeting principle,” with which we are so 
familiar as the logical basis of our own 


tially the principle on which the early 
Aryan communities governed themselves. 
The great puzzle of nation-making has al- 
ways been how to secure concerted action 
on a grand scale without sacrificing this 
principle of local self-government. The 
political failure of ancient Greece was the 


decay, unless kept up by support from with- 
out. There is no natural principle of life 
within them. On the other hand, the 
town meeting, or the assembly of heads of 
families, is, so to speak, the primordial cel] 
out of which the tissue of political life has 
been originally woven among all races 
and nations. The civilized government 
which has learned how to secure concert- 
ed action without forsaking this primor- 
dial principle contains an element of per- 
manence which is independent of pecul- 
iar local circumstances. Whithersoever 
transplanted, it will take root and flour 


/ish. It has all the reproductive vitality 
American political institutions, was essen- | 


of cellular tissue, whereas the centralized 
bureaucracy is as rigid and unplastic as 
‘artilage or bone. 

The force of these considerations is no- 
where better illustrated than in the con- 
trasted fortunes of the French and Eng- 
lish settlements in North America. The 
French colonies, as we have observed, 
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were planted in accordance with a far 
reaching imperial policy, and they were 
favored by the especial solicitude of the 
home government, which well understood 


their value, and was bitterly chagrined 
when it became necessary to part with 
them. Louis XIV. in particular, whose 


long reign covered something like half of 
the brief history of New France, thought 
very highly of his American colonies, and 
labored industriously to promote their wel 
fare, One of his pet schemes was to re 
produce in the New World the political 
features of French society in Europe, mod 


ifving them only so far as it was necessary 
in order to secure in the New France a 
bureaucratic despotism even more ideal 
ly complete than that which had grown 
up inthe old country. By a reminiscence 
of vanquished feudalism the land was par 
celled out in seigniories, but the manage- 
ment of affairs was in the hands ofa viceroy 
or governor ceneral appointed by the king. 
The instructions of the governor were pre- 
pared with extreme prolixity and minute 
ness by the king and his ministers; and to 
insure his carrying them out in every par 
ticular another officer was appointed, call 
ed the intendant, whose principal business 
was to keep an eye on the governor, and 
tell tales about him to the minister of state 
athome. Another part of the intendant’s 
duty was to travel about the colony and 
pry into the affairs of every household, in 
order that whatever was wrong might be 
set right, and the wants of the people pro 
vided for. Weean imagine the wrath and 
the hooting which such an official would 
have provoked in any English colony that | 
ever existed, but in Canad: 


v this sort of 
thing was thought to be quite proper. No 
enterprise of any sort was undertaken | 
without an appeal to the king for aid. 
Bounties were attached to all kinds of 
trades, in order to encourage them, and at 
the same time it was attempted to pre- 
scribe, as far as possible, the exact per- 
centage of profit which might be legally 
earned. If people got out of work, they 
were to be supplied with work at the cost | 
of the government. In order to foster a | 
taste for ship-building, the king had ships | 
built at his own expense, yet at the same | 
time the ships which came over from | 
France often went home empty, save those 
which by royal edict were allowed to car- 
ry furs or lumber. 


In order to encourage 
the raising of hemp, it was proposed that | 
all hemp grown within the colony should | 
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| To encourage agriculture in general, 


intendant. 


them was to be fined a hundred livres, fi 
| the benefit of the hospitals. 


be purchased by the king at a high yn 
king sent over seeds of all sorts to be « 
tributed among the farmers gratis, w 
the intendant went about to see that 
seeds were duly planted. While na 
industry was thus sedulously fostered, | 
eign trade was absolutely prohibited. 
mild prohibitory tariff, such as our 1 
ern protectionists advocate, was resort 


) 


| to, but foreign goods were seized wher 
| found and solemnly burned in the stre 


The interests of landed property were a 
looked after. As it is inconvenient { 
farms should be too small, no one living 
in the open country was to build a house 
on any piece of land less than a certais 
prescribed size, under penalty of seeing 

house torn down at the next visit of thi 
That the morals of these { 


ta 


vored farmers might remain uncorrupt 


| by the splendid vices of great cities, they 
| were forbidden to go to Quebee withou 


permission from the intendant, and an 


\ 
one in the city who should let rooms 


In 1710 the 
inhabitants of Montreal were prohibited 
from owning more than two horses or 
mares and one foal apiece, on the ground 
that if they raised too-many horses thi 
would not raise enough eattle and sheep! 
With a thousand such arbitrary and 
foolish though well-meant regulations the 


people of Canada were hampered and 1% 


stricted, so that, in spite of the natural 


, advantages of the country for agricul 
| ture, for fisheries, and for the fur trade 


there was nothing surprising in the facts 


|that business of every kind languished, 
j}and that the population increased but 


slowly. The slowness of increase of the 
population early attracted the attention 
of the French government, which labored 
earnestly to counteract the evil. No in 


| habitant of Canada was allowed to visit 


the English colonies or to come home to 
France without express permission. Emi 
grants for Canada were diligently enlist 
ed in France, and sent over in ship-loads 


| every year, being paid bounties for going. 


Women were sent over in companies of 
two or three hundred at a time, all care 


| fully sorted and selected as to social posi 


tion, so that nobles, officers, bourgeois, and 
peasants might each find wives to suit 
them, and each of these prospective brides 
brought with her a dowry paid by the be 
nevolent king. The arrival of these wo- 


n Was generally preceded or accompa 
l by a re val order that all bachelors in 
colony must get married within two 
ks, under penalty of not being allowed 
hunt, or eateh fish, or trade with the 
lians. Every father of a family who 
d unmarried sons over twenty years of 
or unmarried daughters over sixteen, 
is subject to a fine unless he could show 
sod cause for his delinquency. The fa 


er of ten children received a pension of 


ree hundred livres a year for the rest of 

s life, while he who had twelve received 
four hundred, and people in the upper 
ranks of society who had fifteen children 
Yet, in spite of all these elaborate devices, 
ihe white population of Canada, at the end 
of the reign of Louis XIV., in 1715, and 
more than a century after the founding of 
the colony, did not reach a total of twen 
ty-five thousand, 

However absurd such a system of ad 
ministration may seem to us, it was, after 
all, only the unflinching application of a 
theory of protective government which 
las had very wide currency in the world, 


and has found too many defenders even | 


in our own self-governing community. 
The contemporary administration of af 
fairs in France, even under the skillful 
leadership of Colbert, was characterized 
by many similar errors, and was fol 
lowed, indeed, in the course of another 
century, by military defeat, financial ruin, 
and social anarchy. Yet there is one 
important difference between the results 
of paternal government administered by 
a centralized bureaucracy in the country 


where it has grown up and in the country | 


to which it is transplanted. In the native 
country of the bureaucracy a great many 
of the affairs of life are conducted in ac 
cordance with usages established by im- 
memorial custom. Such usages have acer- 
tain presumption in their favor, as adapted 
in some degree to the circumstances of 
the country; the bureaucracy must be to 
some extent checked or guided by them, 
and its capacity for mischief is so far 
limited. But when the same system of 
government is transplanted to a new coun- 
try, its course of procedure is largely a 
matter of experiment in pursuance of some 
general or a priori theory, and experi- 
ments of this sort have always failed. No 
government that has ever yet existed has 
possessed enough wisdom to found a pros 
perous society by any amount of arbitra 


| ry administration. When, therefore, t] 
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forms and machinery of a centralized 
despotism are sought to be reproduced 
away from their connections with the p 
culiar local traditions amid which they 
have grown up, it is but the dead husk 
that is transplanted instead of the living 
kernel, 

While the French colonies in America 
thus thrived so feebly in spite of the anx 
ious care of their sovereign, the Enelish 
colonies, neglected and left to themselves, 
were full of sturdy life. The settlers had 
been accustomed to manage their own af 


|fairs at home, instead of having them 
: 
ere rewarded with twelve hundred livres. 


managed by prefects and intendants. If 


| their king lad ventured to deal with them 
| as the benevolent Louis XIV. dealt with 


his subjects, they would have cut off his 


| head or driven him into exile, or, failing 
the power to do this, would have gone into 


exile themselves. In New England they 


| conducted themselves very much as thes 


would have done in old England, save 
that they were much freer from interfer 
ence, Having gone into voluntary exile 
themselves, they were relieved from the 
necessity of beheading the king or driving 
| him into exile, and all they asked was to 


| continue to be let alone. To sundry gen 


eral commercial restrictions they submit 
ted, especially so long as these restrictions 
| were not enforeed, but in all important de 
tails each community managed its own af 
fairs according to its own ideas of its own 
interests. Thus,in the words of our great 
| historian, Mr. Parkman, ‘‘the cement of 
common interests, hopes, and duties com 
pacted the whole people like a rock of con- 
| clomerate, while the people of New France 
| remained ina state of political segregation, 
| like a basket of pebbles held together by 
the inclosure that surrounds them.” 
| In ecclesiastical policy the difference 
between the two peoples was as great as in 
| their political and social life. Religion 
jand the Church occupy as prominent a 
| position in the history of Canada as in 
| that of New England. There are few 
more heroic chapters in the annals of the 
Catholie Chureh than that which recounts 
the labors and the martyrdom of the Jes 
uits in North America. Already, before 
the death of Champlain, the Jesuits lad 
| acquired full control of the spiritual affairs 
| of Canada. Their policy aimed at nothing 
less than the consolidation of the aborigi- 


| 
| 


| * Old Régime, p. 397. 
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nal tribes into a Christian state under the ' 


direct control of Loyola; and this 


hopelessly impractical 
With an enthusiasm worthy of the noblest 


upon 
le task they entered 
of the old Crusaders. The character of 
Maison 


tionate 


uve claims a place in our atfee 
I 


} 


ae 


remembrance the side of Tan 


Bouillon. The 


charming chronicler Le Jeune might be 


ered and Godfrey 


mated with the Sieur de Joinville. Nor 
was St. Louis himself inspired with a 
grander fervor than the black - robed 
priests of the Turon mission. The in 


domitable Brebeuf, the delicate Lalemant, 
the long-sulfering Jogues, may be ranked 
with the ancient martyrs of Christianity, 
and in their heroie 
system of Loyola appeared in its brightest 
and purest light. Though thrown away 
upon the Indians, the work of the Jesuits 
was, after all 
polity which possessed sufficient merit to 
Their poli 


cy nevertheless involved the rigorous ex 


survive the British conquest. 


No Huguenot was 
allowed to enter upon any terms. On the 
the Puritans 
who also came to America for the 

g if we 
Puritans alone, and recollect 
their treatment of the Quakers in Massa 
chusetts and the Catholics in Maryland, we 
may perhapsat first regard their conduct as 


limits of the colony. 
other hand, if we consider 
alone 
purpose of realizing a religious idea 
consider the 


hardly more politic or commendable than 
that of the Jesuits. But in truth the in- 
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at his ownexpense. Yet by the vear 17 
less than a century and a half from 
settlement of Jamestown—the white po 


lation of the thirteen colonies had rea 


a million and a quarter. 


was by no means in proportion, and 


The contrast, therefore, with which 
opened this lecture was but a supert 
one. Great as were the territorial 2c 
sitions of the French, their actual strene 


ti 


| project of confining the English belhi 


the Alleghanies was as chimerical 
would haye been an attempt to stop t! 
flow of the St. Lawrence. 


In carrying out their grand project t 


| French relied largely upon their alliances 


lives and deaths the 


with the Indians, and for this there was 


some show of reason. Asa general thing 


| the French were far more successful t} 


the one feature of Canadian | 


the English in winning the favor of th 


savages. They treated them with a firm 


} ness and tact very different from the dis 


dainful coldness of the English. 


They 


| humored and cajoled them, even while in 
clusion of all freedom of thought from the | 


spiring them with wholesome terror. Thy 
haughty and fiery Frontenac, most pun 

tilious of courtiers, with the bluest blood 
of France flowing in his veins, at the ag 

of seventy did not think it beneath lis 
dignity to smear his cheeks with vermil 
ion and caper madly about in the war 
danee, brandishing a tomahawk over his 


head and yelling like a sereech-owl or a 


| cougar. 


Imagine Governor Winthrop o: 


| Governor Endicott acting such a part as 


| this! 


tolerance of the Puritans, being defensible | 


only through appeals to individual rea 
son, carried with it the promise of better 
things. Moreover, if we consider the Eng 
lish colonies all together, the variety of 
opinion on religious questions was very 
‘at that when they came to 
constitute themselves Into a united nation, 


great; so grt 


the only common ground upon which 
they could possibly meet in ecclesiastical 
matters was one of unqualified toleration. 
The heretic in whose face Canada coldly 
shut the door might be sure of a weleome 
in one part of English America if not in 
another 

With all these advantages in their fa- 
vor, we need not be surprised at the solid 
and rapid increase of the English colonies. 


On the other hand, if an Indian 
was arrested for murdering a Frenchman, 


| he was hanged in a trice by martial law, 


Yet the increase was surprising when com- | 
pared with anything the world had ever | 


seen before. 


We do not read that 


the | 


King of England ever set bounties on large | 


families, or provided wives for the settlers 


sible for the consequences. 


and such summary justice the Indians 
feared and respected. But when an In 
dian was arrested for murdering an Eng 
lishman, he was put upon his trial, with 
all the safeguards of the English erimi 
nal law, and such conscientious clemency 
the Indians despised as sentimental weak 
Captain Ecuyer—a Frenchman in 
the English service at the time of Pon 
tiac’s war—gave an excellent illustration 
of the Frenchman’s native tact in dealing 
with his red brother. Ecuyer was in com 
mand of Fort Pitt—where Pittsburgh now 
stands—and an attacking force of Dela 
wares summoned him to surrender, with 
sugared words, assuring him that if he 
would retreat to Carlisle, they would pro- 
tect him from some bad Indians in the 
neighborhood who thirsted for his blood ; 
but if he staid, they would not be respon 
Eeuyer thank 


ness. 


| 
* 
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em for their truly disinterested ad- | 
but assured them that he did not 
rush for the bad Indians, and meant 
emai where he was; but. he added. 
army of 6000 pale-faces is now on 
iv hither, and another of 3000 has 
cone up the lakes to annihilate Pon 
so you had better be off. I have 
you this in acknowledgment of your 
idly counsels to me; but don’t whis 
it to those bad Indians, for fear they 
mid run away from our deadly venge 
This story of the English armies 
of course, a lie of the first magni 
The poor fellow had but a hand 
of men wherewith to repel his swarm 
issailants, and he knew very well that 
iv re-enforeement was rather to be longed 
‘than expected, But his adroit lie sent 
savages away in a panie without fur 
er provoking their wrath, and so was 


orth much more than a suecessful battle. 
Skillful as the French usually were in 
their dealings with the savages, their posi- 


tion in the country was nevertheless such 


that at an early period they were brought 
ito conflict with the most warlike of all 

ic Indian tribes, and this circumstance 
interfered materially with the suecess of 


} 


the Canadian colony. Inthe seventeenth 


century the country east of the Mississippi, | 
from the line of Tennessee and the Caro- 
linas northward to Hudson Bay, was oc- | 
cupied by two families or races of Indians, 
differing radically from each other in 
their speech, and slightly in their physical 
characteristics. These were called by the 
French the Algonquin and Iroquois fam- 
ilies. Our old New England acquaint 

ances—the Pequods, Narragansetts, Mo- 
hegans, and Abenakis—were all Algon- | 
quins. The Delawares, who lived in Vir- 
cinia, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, were 
also Algonquins. So were the Shawnees | 
of the Ohio, the Miamis of the Wabash, 
the Illinois, the Kickapoos of Southern 
Wisconsin, the Pottawatomies and Ojib- 
was of Michigan, and the Ottawas of 
Michigan and Upper Canada. Lower 
Canada and Acadia were also inhabited 
by Algonquin tribes. In the central por- 
tion of this vast country, surrounded on 
every side by Algonquins, dwelt the Iro- 
quois. The so-called Five Nations occu- 
pied the central portion of New York; to 
the south of them were the Andastes or | 
Susquehannocks; the Eries lived on the | 
southern shore of the lake which bears | 
their name, and the northern shore was | 


occupied by a tribe known as the Neutral 
Nation. To the north of these came the 
Hurons. One Iroquois tribe—the Tusea 


| roras—lay quite apart from the rest, in 


North Carolina; but in 1715 this tribe mi 
crated to New York, and joined the fa 
mous Troquois league, which was henes 
forth known as the Six Nations. The In 
dians south of the Tennessee and Caro 
lina line, such as the Creeks, Cherokees, 
Seminoles, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, b 
long to a third family—the Mobilian—dis 
tinct from the Algonquins and Lroquois. 
The Natchez of the Lower Mississippi are 
supposed by some ethnologists to have 
been an intruding branch of the Mexican 
Toltees. Far north, in Wisconsin, the 
well-known Winnebagos were also in 
truders; they belenged to the Sioux or 
Dakota stoek, whose home was then, as 
now, west of the great river. 

Between the Algonquins and the Iro- 
quois were many important differences. 
They differed radically, as already ob 
served, in their speech. They differed 
also in their modes of building their wig 
wams and fortifying their villages. The 
mythology of the Algonquins, moreover, 
was distinct from that of the Iroquois. 
There were many degrees of barbarism 
among the Algonquins, from the New 
Eneland tribes, which cultivated the soil, 
down to the Ojibwas, who were very de 
graded and shiftless savages. But the 
Iroquois were superior to any of the Al 


| gonquins. They were somewhat finer in 


yhysical appearance, and they were bet 
PI 


ter fighters. They are said to have had 


somewhat larger brains; they understood 


more about agriculture; they were more 
capable of acting in concert. They were 
very well aware of their superiority, and 
looked down with ineffable contempt upon 
the Algonquins, by whom they were in 
turn regarded with hatred and fear. 

Of all the Iroquois the most formidabl 
in numbers, the bravest in war, and the 
shrewdest in diplomacy were the Five Na 
tions of New York—the Mohawks, Onei 
das, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. 
The favorite Lroquois name for this mighty 
league isinteresting. It was the custom of 
all the Iroquois tribes to build their wig 
wams very long and narrow. Sometimes 
an Iroquois house would be two hundred 
and fifty feet in length by thirty in width, 
with a door at each end. A narrow open 
ing along the whole length of the roof let in 
the light and let out some of the smoke 
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from the row of fires kindled on the ground | treaty by which they submitted to } 


A rude 


le some three feet from the ground, 


scaffolding ran along 


and on this the inmates slept, while their 
In this | 
way from twenty to thirty families might | 


fire-wood was piled underneath. 


De lod d in a single W igwam., By avery 


picturesque metaphor the Lroquois of New | 


York called their great confederacy the 
Long Ilouse. The Mohawks, at the Hud 
son River, kept the eastern door of the Long 
House, and the Seneeas, at the Genesee, 


cuarded the western door, while the central 


council fire burned in the valley of Onon- | 


daga, and was flanked to the right by the 
Oneidas, and to the left by the Cayugas. 
The ferocity of these New York Indians 


Was as couspicuous as their courage, and 


their confederated strength made them 


more than a match for all their rivals 
that the time of the first French and 


sO 


at 


Knelish settlements they were rapidly be- | 


coming the terror of the whole country. 


Turning their arms first against their own 


kindred, in 1649 they overwhelmed and | 
nearly destroyed the tribe of Hurons, put- | 
ting the Jesuit missionaries to death with | 


frightful tortures. Next they extermi- 
nated the Neutral Nation. In 1655 they 
massacred most of the Eries, and incorpo 
rated the rest among their own numbers; 
and in 1672, after a terrible war of twen- 


ty years, they completed the ruin of the | 


Susquehannocks. At the same time they 
made much easier work of their Algon- 
quin enemies. They drove the Ottawas 
from Canada into Michigan. They al- 
lied themselves with the Miamis, and over- 
threw the power of the Illinois in 1680, at 
the time when La Salle was making his 
adventurous Journeys. They then turned 
upon the Miamis and defeated them, and 
drove the Shawnees a long way down the 
Ohio. Some time before this they had 
conquered the Delawares; and this cir- 
cumstance should be taken into account 
in considering the remarkable success of 
Penn and his followers in keeping clear of 
Indian troubles. A conciliatory policy 
had no doubt something to do with this, 
but it is not quite true that the Quakers 
were the only settlers who paid for their 
lands instead of taking them by force, for 
the Puritans of New England had done so 
in every case except that ef the Pequods. 
It is worthy of consideration that at the 
time when Pennsylvania was colonized, 
the Delawares had been thoroughly hum- 


bled by the Iroquois, and forced into a 


jed **women,” and to forego the u 
jarms. The price of the lands sold to | 
to the Delay 
who actually oceupied them, and aga 
the Iroquois, who had obtained the: 
Thus the victors were ke) 
good-humor, and the vanquished In 
did not dare to molest the Quaker s 
| ments for fear of Iroquois vengeanc 
But the Iroquois had a deeper 
| for wishing to keep on good terms 
the English. As early as the tiny 
Champlain they had been brought 
} deadly collision with the French, 
| certainly had not yet learned the im 
tance of their friendship, and per! 
were not in a condition to secure it if t] 
had. Settling first among the Algon 
tribes of the St. Lawrence, it was perhaps 
inevitable that the French should e 
the friendship of these tribes by defendi 
; them against their hereditary enem 
In 1609 Champlain attacked the Mohawks 
near Ticonderoga, and won an easy \ 
tory over savages who had never befor 
beheld a white man or heard the report 
of a musket. From that time forth tly 
Iroquois hated the French, and after 1 
| destruction of the Huron mission 
French had good reason for reciprocating 
| the hatred. In 1664 the English su 
planted the Duteh in the control of t] 
Hudson, and thus for the first time came 
into formidable proximity to Canada; and 
now began the rivalry between French 
and English which lasted for ninety-nini 
A sort of alliance naturally grew 
| up between the English and the Five Na 
tions, while, on the other hand, the French 
sought to control the policy of all the Al- 
gonquin trives from the Penobscot to the 
Mississippi, and to bring them into the 
field against the dreaded warriors of the 
Long House. But there was a difference 
between these two alliances. The Eng- 
lish valued the friendship of the Iroquois 
partly as a protection against Canada, 
partly as a means of gaining access to the 
lakes, and obtaining a share in the fur 
trade; but in ‘spite of all this, they took 
very little pains to conciliate their dusky 
allies, and generally left them to figlit 
their own battles. On the other hand, 
the far-sighted policy of the French made 
firm allies of the Algonquin tribes and of 
the remnant of the Hurons, and taken to- 
gether they were more than a mateh for 
the Iroquois. Yet for a long time the 


was paid twice over 


conquest. 


years, 
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est was by no means an unequal one. 


re Five Nations held their ground brave- | 


nd at times seemed to be getting the 
of it. They inflicted immense dam 


ipon the Canadian settlements. From 


oye end of the Long House the Mohawks 
e perpetually taking the war- path 

Lake Champlain, while from the 

er the Senecas interrupted the fur 
on the western lakes, and the cen 
tribes infested the Upper St. Law 

ce. In the summer of 1689 they pen 
ited as far as Montreal, and shouted 
fiance to the garrison, while they laid 
iste the country for miles around, and 
poasted and devoured their prisoners in 
‘all sight of the terror-stricken town. 
achievement, however, marked the 
cme of their success and of their power. 


The next year they had to reckon with a } 


skillful and indomitable soldier in the 
person of Count Frontenac, and the fates 
eno longer propitious to them. 
Frontenae had already been Governor 
of New France for ten years, from 1672 to 
1682. Court seandal said that he was a 


rival of Louis XIV. in the affections of | 
Madame De Montespan, and that the jea- | 


lous king had sent him over to America 


to get him out of the way. He was an | 


able administrator, and a man of large 


views. He even saw the desirableness of | 
introducing an element of local self-gov- | 


ernment into the Canadian community, 
and strove to do so, though unsuccessful 
ly. He sympathized with La Salle in his 


adventurous schemes, and aided them to | 


the extent of his ability. Had he been 
properly supported by the king, he might 
perhaps have carried out the bold sugges- 


tion of Talon, and wrested from the Eng- | 


lish their lately acquired province of New 


York, thus isolating New England, and | 


materially strengthening the grasp of 
France upon the American continent. 


| 
But he unwisely made enemies of the 


Jesuits, and his fiery temper and implac- 
able stubbornness got him into so many 
quarrels that in 1682 he was ordered home. 
Now, after seven years of neglect, he was 
re-instated by the king, and Canada wel- 
comed him back as the only man who 
could save the country. No better man 
éould have been chosen for the purpose. 
Though seventy years of age, he still re- 


| his knowledge of the dark and crooked 
ways of the Indian mind. 

At Frontenac’s arrival the enmities of 
| all the hostile parties, both red and white, 
encamped upon American soil, were all at 
once allowed free play. The tyrant James 
II. had just been driven into exile at Ver 
sailles; and Louis XIV., unwilling to give 
up the check upon English policy which 
he had so long exercised through his as 


cendency over the mean-spirited Stuarts, 
)and enraged beyond measure at the sud 
| den accession of power now acquired by 

his arch-enemy William of Orange— Louis 
| XIV., who had but lately revoked the Edict 
;} of Nantes, and committed himself to a 
| deadly struggle with all the liberal tenden 
cies of the age, now declared war against 


|} England. This, of course, meant war in 
the New World as well as the Old, and 

left the doughty Frontenae quite unham 
| pered in his plans for striking terror into 
the hearts of the foes of Canada. 


Frontenac’s first proceeding was to send 
scalping parties against the English set 
tlements, not merely to annoy the Eng 
lish, but also to retrieve in the minds of 
his Indian allies and enemies the some 
| what shaken military reputation of the 
French. In February, 1690,a small party 
| of Frenchmenand Algonquins from Mont 
real, after a difficult march of three weeks 
through the snow, surprised Schenectady 
at midnight, and slaughtered some sixty of 
the inhabitants. In the following month 
a similar barbarous attack was made upon 
Salmon Falls, in New Hampshire; and 
| shortly after, Fort Loyal, standing where 
| now is the foot of India Street, in the city 
| of Portland, experienced the same sort of 
treatment. In 1692, York was laid in ash 
; es, and one-third of the inhabitants mas 

sacred. In 1694, two hundred and thirty 
| Algonquins, led by one French officer and 
| one Jesuit priest, surprised the village at 
Oyster River—now Durham, about twelve 
| miles from Portsmouth—and murdered 
one hundred and four persons, mostly 
women and children. Some of the un 
happy victims were burned alive. Em- 
| boldened by this success, the barbarians 
| next attacked Groton, in Massachusetts, 
where they slew forty people. Similar 
excursions were made from year to year. 
In 1697, a raid was made on Haverhill, 


tained something of the buoyancy of | when the celebrated Hannah Dustin was 


youth; in dauntless courage and fertility 
of resource he was not unlike his friend 
La Salle; and he was quite unrivalled in 


| taken prisoner. The incidents of her bold 
| escape, and the ghastly vengeance whicu 
| she wreaked upon her captors, are known 
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all se chil n, th ough 


ries are not always taught to associate 


these incidents with Count Frontenac, or 


with the expulsion of the Stuart kings 
from Great Britain. Such barbarous war 
fare as this does not redound to the credit 

f Frontenac, though personally he seems 


to have been humane and generous ac- | 
cording to the standards of his age and | 

country. The delightful Jesuit historian 


Charlevoix recounts these massacres of 

heretical Puritans with emphatic ap 
proval. In New England they awaken 
ed intense horror and indignation. It 
was resolved to attack Canada. In 1690, 
after the massacres at Salmon Falls and 


militia, under Sir William Phips, actually 
sailed up the St. Lawrence and laid siege 
to Quebee; while Winthrop, of Connecti- 
cut, started from Albany to create a diver- 
sion on the side of Montreal. But these 
amateur generals were no match for Fron 
tenac, and both expeditions returned home 
crest-fallen with disastrous defeat. Massa 
chusetts, loaded with a debt of fifty thou 
sand pounds, was obliged for a time to is 
sue paper money: it is pleasant to be able 
to add that—as there was no Greenback 
party in those days—this serip was all 
scrupulously redeemed, without a word of 
opposition from anybody. In the follow- 
ing year, Peter Schuyler, with a force of 
New York militia and Mohawks, descend 
ed Lake Champlain, and defeated the 
Krench in a fierce and obstinate battle; 
but nothing came of the victory, and the 
end of the campaign left Frontenac master 
of the situation. 

Having thus successfully defied the Eng- 
lish,and won a mighty reputation among 
his Algonquin allies, the veteran govern- 
or was now prepared to chastise the Iro- 
quois. In 1693, a small French army un 
der Courtemanche overran the Mohawk 
country and destroyed several towns, re- 
treating after a drawn battle with Peter 
Schuyler. In 1696, Frontenac himself, at 
the head of two battalions of French regu- 
lars, 800 Canadian militia, and a swarm 
of screeching Hurons and Ottawas, cross- 
ed Lake Ontario, and battered down, so 
to speak, the centre of the Long House. 
Carried in triumph on the shoulders of the 
exulting Indians, the old general, now in | 
his seventy-seventh year, advanced boldly | 
into the sacred precincts of the Ononda- 


gas, Whither white men had never yet set | 


foot save as envoys on the most danger- | 


Fort Loyal, two thousand Massachusetts | 


at the stake. Most of the Onondaga 
riors fled in dismay, but their towns 
utterly destroyed, all their winter 
| captured, and their whole country 
; waste. <A similar punishment was 
| inflicted upon the Oneidas, and thi 
ley army returned to Canada, taking a 
| with them a great number of war ce] 
as hostages. In the following vear | 
Iroquois, cowed by defeat and fan 
sent an embassy to Quebee to see if 
|could make a separate peace with 
French, without engaging to keep t] 
hands off the Algonquins. But Front 
nae flung their wampum belt back 
their faces, and demanded unconditio: 
submission, under penalty of worse treat 
| ment than they had yet experienced. | 
| February, 1698, the news of the —- of 
| Ryswick ended the war, so far as 
| French and English were concerned, ‘ty 
| November of the same year Fronten 
died at Quebec, bitterly hated by his rivals 
and enemies, dreaded and admired by thy 
Indians, idolized by the common peopl 
and respected by all for his probity an’ 
his soldierly virtues. His stormy admin 
istration had been fruitful of benefits + 
Canada. By humbling the Troquois th 
| French ascendency over all the Indian 
tribes was greatly increased. During t} 
merciless campaigns of the past ten years 
the Long House had lost more than half 
of its warriors, and was left in such a stat: 
of dilapidation and dejection that Canada 
had but little to fear from it in future 
In 1715, the fighting strength of the confed 
eracy was partially repaired by the adop 
tion of the kindred tribe of the Tuscaroras, 
who had just been expelled from North 
Carolina by the English settlers, and mi 
grated to New York. After this accession 
the Iroquois, henceforth known as the Six 
Nations, formed a power by no means to 
be despised. But their haughty spirit 
was so far broken that they became ac- 
cessible to the arts of French diplomacy, 
| and at times they were almost persuaded to 
| make common cause with the other Indian 
tribes against the English. That they did 
not finally forsake the English alliance 
was perhaps chiefly due to the extraordi 
nary ascendency acquired over them bs 
Sir William Johnson, an Irishman who 
came over to America in 1734, and set 
| tled in the Mohawk Valley, building two 
strongholds there, known as Johnson Cas 
| tleand Johnson Hall. Acquiring wealth 


ey 
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trade with the Indians of New York, 
id political importance through his skill 
janaging them, Johnson was made a 


ior general in 1755, and defeated the | 
ch at Lake George in that year, and | 


Niagara in 1759. He was made a bar 
for his services, and died in 1774, as 

yne say through grief at the impending 
yospect of war between his sovereign and 


s fellow-citizens. It was his son, Sir 


John Johnson, who led the Tories of Tryon | 


valiant Herkimer at 
the obstinate battle of Oriskany in 1777. 
Freed from the attacks of the Iroquois, 


County against the 


Canada, at the beginning of the eighteenth | 


century, entered upon a period of compar- 


ative prosperity, and during the first half | 


of the century she continued to be a thorn 
in the side of New England. 


were at war from 1702 to 1713, and again 
from 1741 to 1748, a total of 


New England frontier was exposed to say- 
age inroads. There was an atrocious mas- 
sacre at Deerfield in 1704, and another at 
Haverhill 1708, and at all times there 
was terror on the frontier. 
of peace the Indians did not wholly cease 
from their incursions, and there is little 


doubt that their turbulence was secretly 


fomented by the Canadian government. 
In 1745, the indignant New- Englanders 
tasted for a moment the sweets of legiti 
mate revenge. The strongest and most 
important fortress of the French in Amer- 
ica, next to Quebec, was Louisburg, on 
Cape Breton Island, which commanded 
the fisheries and the approaches to the St. 
Lawrence. At the instance of Governor 
Shirley, three thousand volunteers were 
raised by Massachusetts, three hundred by 
New Hampshire, three hundred by Rhode 
Island, and five hundred by Connecticut. 
The whole foree was commanded by Will- 
iam Pepperell, a merchant of Maine. With 
the assistance of four English ships of the 
line, they laid siege to Louisburg on May- 
day, 1745, and pressed the matter so vig- 
orously that on the 17th of June—just 
thirty years before the battle of Bunker 
Hill—the French commander was brow- 
beaten into surrendering his almost im- 
pregnable fortress. 
the new entrance to Harvard College Li- 
brary is a trophy of this memorable ex- 


ploit, which not only astonished the | i 


world, but saved New England from a 
contemplated French invasion. Greatly 


to the chagrin of the American colonies 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored 
Louisburg to the French, in exchange for 
Madras, in Hindostan, which France lad 
taken from England. The men of New 


England felt that their services were held 
| cheap, and were much irritated at the 


preference accorded by the British govern 
ment to its general imperial interests 
the expense of its American colonies. 

A great war had now become inevita 
ble. By the Treaty of Utreeht, in 1713, 
Acadia had been ceded to England, but 


| neither this treaty nor that of Aix-la 


Chapelle, in 1748, defined the boundary 


| between Acadia and Maine, nor did either 


Before the | 
final conflict began, France and England | 


eighteen | 
years, and during most of these years the | 


Even in time | 


| little army. 


The gilt cross over | 


| 


| comfort 


treaty do anything toward settling the 
eastern limits of Louisiana. The Penob 
scot Valley furnished one ever-burning 
question, and the New York frontier an 
other. The dispute over the Ohio Valley 
was the fiercest of all, and from this quat 
ter at last arose the conflagration which 
swept away all the hopes of French colo 
nial empire in two hemispheres. In 1750, 
the Ohio Company, formed for the pur 
pose of colonizing the valley, had survey- 
ed the country as far as the present site of 
Louisville. In 1753, the French, taking 
the alarm, crossed Lake Erie, and began to 
fortify themselves at Presque Isle, and at 
Venango on the Alleghany River. This 
aroused the ire of Virginia, and George 
Washington—a venturous and hardy 
youth of twenty-one, but gifted with asa 
gacity beyond his years—was sent by Goy 
ernor Dinwiddie te Venango to order off 
the trespassers. Washington got scanty 
from this mission; but the next 
spring both French and English tried 
forestall each other in fortifying the all 
important place where the Alleghany and 
Monongahela rivers join to form the Ohio, 
the place where the city of Pittsburgh 
now stands. In the course of these so 
liminary manoeuvres, Washington foug hit 
his first battle at Great Meadows—thoug ‘h 
as yet war had not been deelared between 
France and England—and being attacked 


| by an overwhelmingly superior force, was 


obliged to surrender, with the whole of his 
So the French got possession 
of the much-coveted situation, and erected 
there Fort Duquesne as a menace to all fu- 

ture English intruders. In 1755, war was 
at length declared, and i it was in attempt 

ing to reach Fort Duquesne that the un- 
wary Braddock was slain, and his army 
so wofully defeated by swarms of Otta- 
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Frenchmen’s forest diplomacy had skill- | 


fully gathered together. 
The war thus inauspiciously begun 
was not confined to American soil. Aft 


er three-quarters of a century of vague 


skirmishing, England was now prepared 
to measure her strength with France in a 
dk 
for the lordship of the sea. The whole 
world was convulsed with the struggle of 


the Years’ War 


mentous in its consequences than any that 


Seven a war more mo 
had ever yet been carried on between rival 
Muropean powers; a war made illustrious 
by the genius of one of the greatest gen 
erals, and of perhaps the very greatest 


war minister, the world has ever seen. 


was, Hurons, and Delawares, which the | proaches to the Hudson; and in 17: 


defeated the English with heavy lo 


| the desperate battle of Ticonderoga. 


The victory of Ticonderoga was, | 


lever, the last considerable success of 


French arms in this war. The stars 


begun to fight against them, and wit] 
| exception of this brief gleam of triun 


isive struggle for colonial empire and | 


| unbroken succession of disasters. 


was an evil hour for French hopes of co- | 


lonial empire when the invincible prow 
of Frederick the Great was allied with 
the far-sighted policy of William Pitt 


CSS 


their career for the next two years was 
In 175s 
the French fleets were totally defeated 
Admiral Osborne off Cartagena, and 
Admiral in the Indian Oc 
while their great squadron destined 
North America was driven ashore in | 
Bay of Biseay by Sir Edward Hawke. 


Pococke 


| 
| Germany, their army was defeated by 


| 
It 


Prince of Brunswick, at Crefeld, in Ji 
In July, Sir Jeffrey Amherst capt 


| Louisburg, and finally relieved New E 


In the autumn of 1757, shortly after the | 


Creat Commoner was intrusted with the 
direction of the foreign affairs of Eng 
land, the King of Prussia annihilated the 
Freneh army at Rossbach, and thus—to 
say nothing of the immediate results 

dan, and for the creation of a united and 
ind»pendent Germany. Yet, in spite of 
this overwhelming victory, the united 
strength of France and Austria and Rus- 
sia would at last have proved too much 
for the warlike king, had not 
thrown sword and purse into the seale in 
his favor. By his tirm and energetic sup- 
port of Prussia, Pitt kept the main strength 
f France busily occupied in 


Europe, 


while English fleets attacked her on the | 


ocean, and English armies overran her 


possessions in America, and wrested from | 


her grasp the control of India, which she 
was also seeking to acquire. 

At the time of Pitt’s accession to power, 
affairs were not going on prosperously in 
America. The crushing defeat of Brad- 
dock had, indeed, been followed by the 
victory of Johnson over Dieskau at Lake 
George. But this victory did more harm 
than good; for Johnson remained inactive 
after it, and Dieskau, having been taken 
prisoner, was succeeded by the famous 
Marquis of Montealm, a general of great 
ability, who resumed offensive operations 
with vigor and success. In 1756 Mont- 
calm destroyed Oswego; in 1757 he cap- 
tured Fort William Henry, which John- 
son had built to defend the northern ap- 


land from its standing menace, besides 


-ecuring the mouth of the St. Lawrence 


In August, General Bradstreet, by the di 


struction of Fort Frontenac, broke 


communication between Canada and t 


England | 


French settlements in the West. In No 
vember, General Forbes, haying built 


/ road over the Alleghanies, and, being as 
prepared the way for Waterloo and Se- | 


sisted by Washington and Henry Bougu 
succeeded in capturing Fert Duquesi 
which then became Fort Pitt, and now as 
Pittsburgh still bears the name of the great 
war minister. 

The capture of this important post gave 
the English the control of the Ohio Val 
ley; but Pitt had now made up his mind 
to drive the French from America alto 
gether, and what had been done was oul) 
the prelude to heavier blows. In 1759, 
the French army in Germany was total] 
defeated at Minden by the Prince of Bruns 
wick; one great fleet was defeated at La 
gos Bay by Admiral Boscawen, and anot|i 
er was annihilated at Quiberon by Sir Ed 
ward Hawke; Havre was bombarded by 
Admiral Rodney; Guadeloupe, the most 
valuable of the French West Indies, was 
taken; and serious reverses were experi 
enced in India. In America, Niagara was 
taken on the 24th of July, Ticonderoga on 
the 27th, and*Crown Point on the Ist of 
August. And on the 13th of September 
the youthful Wolfe accomplished his won 
derful feat of leading five thousand arm 
ed men up an almost perpendicular preci- 
pice, and won the decisive battle which 
completed the ruin of the French domin- 
ionin America. Montreal surrendered in 
the following year, and thus the whole of 


| | | 
| 
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Canada passed into the hands of the Eng 


During the progress of this eventful 
the tribes of the Long House, under 
nfluence of Sir William Johnson. had 

er remained neutral, or had oeeasion 
issisted the English cause. The A] 
uin tribes, however, from east to 

including even the Delawares, who, 
» the decline of the Troquois power, 
longer consented to call themselyes 
ien—made common cause with the 


1, and in many eases proved very 
ible allies. The overthrow of the 


Mrench power came as a terrible shock to | 


] 
se Indians, who now found themselves 
quite unprotected from English eneroach 
met At first they refused to believe that 
the catastrophe was irretrievable, and one 
eat Indian conceived a plan for retriey- 


have any record, perhaps Pontiae, chief 

the Ottawas, was the most remarkable 
for intellectual power. He was as fierce 
id treacherous as any of his race, but 
he was characterized by an intellectual 
curiosity very rare among barbarians, | 
ud he exhibited an amount of fore- | 
ought truly wonderful in an Indian. 
seemed to him that if all the tribes in | 
the country could be brought to unite in 
one grand attack upon the English. they 


might perhaps succeed in overthrowing | 
them. He did, in fact, sueceed in form- 
ing a powerful combination, comprising 
all the Algonquin tribes, with some of the | 
Mobilians and the remnant of the Hnu-| 
rons; and out of the Iroquois League he 
secured the most numerous tribe, the | 
meneeas, who were least under English 
influence. The war began in 1763. just 
after peace had been signed between | 
france and England, and lasted two 
years. In the course of it the most terri- | 
ble battle ever fought between white men | 
and Indians occurred at Bushy Run, in 
the Alleghanies; the frontiers of Pennsyl- 
Vania were made the scene of atrocities 
which beggar description; and most of 
the forest garrisons in the West were over- 
come and massacred, though the st ronger | 
places, such as Detroit and Fort Pitt, suc- | 


ceeded with some difficulty in holding out. 
But the Shawnees and Delawares were | 
completely humbled by Bouquet, the vie- | 
tor of Bushy Run, the Senecas were brow- 
| 
beaten by Johnson, the French refused to | 
give any assistance, and finally Pontiae, | 
altor suing for peace, was murdered in the 


it. Of all the Indians of whom we | 


woods at Cahokia. near St. Louis. Useles 
butchery was all that eame of this seh: me ; 
but it is worthy of mention as a natural se 
quel of the great French war, as the most 
serious attempt ever made by the Indians 
to assert themselves against white men, 


| 
| 


{and as the theme of one of the most brill 
lant and fascinating books that has ever 
| been written by any historian sinee the 
| days of Herodotus. * 

The Seven Years’ War did not come to 
-an end until Spain, afraid for her West 
Indian possessions, had taken Up arms on 
the side of France. She thus invited the 
catastrophe which she dreaded. for in 1762 
England conquered Cuba and the Philip 
pine Islands. At the definitive treaty of 
peace, known as the Peace of Paris. and 
signed in February, 1763, Eneland cave 
| back Cuba and the Philippine Islands to 
Spain in exchange for Florida To indem 
nify Spain for this loss of Florida, incurred 
through her allianee with France, the lat 
ter power ceded to Spain the town of New 
Orleans and all of Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi a vast and ill-defined recion, 
as thoroughly unknown at. that day as 
Australia or Central Africa. From 1763 
until 1803 New Orleans and St. Louis were 
accordingly governed by Spaniards. In 
1803 this vast region was ceded by Spain to 
Bonaparte, who sold it to the United States 


for $15,000,000, Florida. on the other 


| hand, was returned to Spain by England 


at the close of the Revolutionary war, and 
was afterward, in 1819, bought from Spain 
by the United States. 

All of Louisiana east of the Mississippi 
except New Orleans, and all of Canada, 
were at the Peace of Paris surrendered to 


| England, so that not a rood of land in 


all North America remained to Franee, 


| France also renounced all claim upon In- 


dia, and it went without saying that Eng 
land and not France was now to be mis- 
tress of the sea. 

It may be said of the Treaty of Paris 
that no other treaty ever transferred such 
an immense portion of the earth’s surface 
from one nation to another. But such a 
statement, after all, gives no adequate idea 
of the enormous results which the genius 
of English liberty had for ages been pre 
paring, and which had now found definite 
expression in the policy of William Pitt. 
The 10th of February, 1763, might not un 


* I refer, of course, to Parkman’s History of the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac. 
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fitly be cele br ite od as the eeuaad day in 
the history of England. For on that ae 
it Vas made clear had any one had eyes 


to discern the future, and read between 
the lines of this portentous treaty 
was destined to become the 
ther 
tion 


wh 


Wi 


revered mo 


of and enlightened na- 


many fr 
iich the English Bible has forever con 
seerated, and 
ideas for which 
and Haanpden foucht. 

that day that the institutions of the 
Roman Empire, however useful in their 
last outgrown and super 
that the guidance of the world 
was henceforth to be not in the hands of 
iniperial bureaus or papal conclaves, but 
in the hands of the re prese ntatives of hon- 
est labor, and the preachers of righteous- 
unhampered by ritual or dogma. 
independence of the United States 
was the first great lesson which was drawn 
from this solemn proclamation, 
history 


snerecd 


on ly 


time, were at 


seded, and 


Ness, 


m 


A 11© 


Ourown 
the first extended com 
mentary which is gradually unfolding to 
Tne uinds the latent significance of the 
compact by which the vanquished Old Ré- 


is to day 


! 


that she | 


lis undoubtedly 
s, all speaking the matchless language | 


eamest in carrying out the 
Latimer suffered 
It was proclaimed 


| pursued by 


gime of France renounced its pretensions | 


to cuide the world. In days to come, the 
lesson will be taken up and reiterated by | 
other great communities planted by Eng- 
land, in Afriea, in Australia, and the isl- 
ands of the Pacific, until barbarous sacer- 
dotalism 2 
vanished from the face of the earth, and 
the principles of Protestantism, rightly un- 
derstood, pee of English self-government, 
shall have become forever the undisputed 
possession of all mankind. 


MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. 


“Ww WISH I knew how to make some 
money,” says Ysolte of the white 
hands. She has possibly painted some 


marine views on large white clam-shells, 
and offered them to a shop-keeper on com- 
mission, under cover of a thick veil, and 
with a guilty manner that half aroused 
the man’s suspicions as to whether, like 
the wares of the brush-maker who under- 
sold his neighbor, they had not been 
stolen ready-made 

Ysolte sympathizes with the crumpet- 
woman who 
heard her; 
appreciate 


hoped to goodness no one 
but the publie do not seem to 
works of art on clam-shell 
backgrounds—at least the public who fre- 


nd despotie privilege shi 2 have | 


| 
| 
_| 


| quent Mr. 


Jones's stationery stor 
the Decorative Art Society is equally 
enlightened, having declined them 
a kind letter advising the artist to 
Art. 

What, then, shall Ysolte do? 
hard. She lae! 
silk dress, means to purchase (¢ 
presents, and various comforts and bel, 
ings of civilized life; but hope may 
haps be found for her and for the r 
that numerousclass who, while not o} 
to enter the ranks of recognized woi 
women, yet feel the need of increasin, 
limited income. How a lady can n 
money and not lose social caste is a 


Her 


q 


tion of absorbing interest, but one tha 
seldom answered satisfactorily. 
‘* People want things to do,” said s 


one lately, ‘‘and vet there area hund 
things waiting for some one to do thx 
The difficulty is to get them done prop 
Among the money-making occupat 
ladies, that of taking board 
affords an illustration. To take boarde: 
for an absolute dependence in the » 
support is probably as harassing an oc 
pation as can well be found, especial! 
with the risk of hiring a large house and 
furnishing it for the purpose. A great 
deal, however, can be said on both sides 
The ease is not so difficult with the ow: 
or occupant of her own house, who, has 
ing room that can be very well 
chooses to diminish 
penses by adding 
inmates. 
money ¢ 


vay of 


SPparea, 
her household « 
to the number of t! 

It increases her cares also 
‘an not be made in any way wit! 
out effort of some kind, and this method 
seems preferable to ordinary teaching o: 
sewing. 

To succeed, however, in taking and en 
tertaining boarders, either on a large o 
small seale, requires good housekeeping, 
and what may be called a gift of « 
omy, which does not mean providing poor 
things, but getting the most for one’s mon 
ey. Aneconomical housekeeper who un 
derstands her business will furnish a good 
table with a sum which, in the hands of 
one who thinks only of saving money, 
would produce the most unsatisfactory 1 
sults. The manner of cooking and ser\ 
ing food has quite as much to do with. its 
attractiveness as the quality of the 
chases made; 


} ur 
half-cooked vegetables, and 
meats scorched without and raw within, 
can never be inviting, whatever the origi 
nal cost or quality may have been. 
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As a general thing, there is a sort of 
airy unconeern about those who take 
boarders, in regard to all matters not ab- 
itely ‘‘down in the bond,” which is 
lily exasperating ; and considering all 
is, the wonder is not that so many 
fail in this calling, but that any succeed. 
Were it not that there is always an abun- 
dant supply of homeless people in the 
world, landladies who trouble themselves 
only about what is barely necessary, and 
do even that in an inefficient way, would 
oftener find that ‘tit doesn’t pay to take 


bo irders.”” 


} 


How often, for instance, does any one 
looking for board chance to find a room 
that has a home look about it? Do not 
the apartments generally shown look as 
if some one had just died there, and ey- 
evrything had been dismantled in conse- 
Not a bit of drapery to bed or 
windows, not a bracket or a table cover, 
not a cushion or footstool. The four 
walls are there—often with an ugly pa- 
per on them—with the orthodox bedstead 
and bureau and chairs, possibly a hard 
lounge, but probably none at all. What 
possibilities of cheerfulness are there in 
such a room, if the occupants have no 
furniture of their own with which to 
brighten it? 

3ut we can’t afford to ornament 
rooms,” say the struggling landladies ; ** it 
wouldn't pay. We can scarcely make 
both ends meet as it is.” 

This is just where they make a mis- 
take, because it would pay. It would pay 
to drape the windows with cheap but 
tasteful curtains—those of white muslin, 
cretonne, unbleached muslin, Canton flan- 
nel, or low-priced worsted stutfs being 
particularly serviceable for winter—to 
drape the mantel with the same, and to 
have a table cover that matches or har- 
monizes. A lounge improvised from a 
packing - box, with springs and a small 


quence ¢ 


husk mattress over them, could be cover- | 


ed to suit the draperies. A few touches 
of this kind would completely transform 
a bare, ugly room into something home- 
like, and the small outlay required would 
certainly be returned tenfold. 

A lady who desires to receive into her 
family one additional inmate, as a means 
of increasing her income, will find no dif- 
ficulty, if she reside in the city, in obtain- 
ing a desirable lady or gentleman boarder 
willing to pay liberally for home com- 
forts. Many such people detest boarding- 
Vout. LXV.—No. 385.—8 


| 


houses, and would willingly dispense with 
a great variety at the table for the sake of 
having what is put upon it made inviting 
Even so simple a thing as the popular 
breakfast dish of oatmeal is seldom cook 
ed so as to be fit to eat. Often placed 
upon the table half raw, because so few 
cooks seem to understand the immense 


| amount of moderate boiling or simmering 


that it requires, it quite deserves the name 
of ‘‘chicken feed” facetiously bestowed 
upon it. It can be made, though, a very 
delicate and nourishing dish—bearing in 
mind the fact that cream or good rich 
milk is its natural congener. 

It is not necessary, however, to go into 
the details of breakfast, dinner, and tea 
dishes, a passing allusion to the causes of 
failure on the part of those who attempt 
to take boarders being sufficient for our 
purpose. The assertion can easily be 
proved from facts that more people are 
looking fruitlessly for home-like quarters 
than there are people having such quar 
ters to offer. It follows, therefore, that 
any one who will furnish something more 
attractive than is usually offered will 
have no reason to complain of want of 
success. 

The housekeeper has many advantages 
in the way of money-making which the 
occupant of a room in some one else’s 
house does not enjoy. Pickling and pre 
serving, pie and cake making, naturally 
suggest themselves in this connection, 
and why should not the toothsome deli- 
cacies so lavishly displayed on the home 
table for the admiration and enjoyment 
of friends be also regarded as a source of 
revenue ? 

‘Store preserves” are apt to be insipid: 
and canned peaches from the same source 
invariably require more sugar as well as 
more cooking before they are fit for the 
table. Preserves that could be manu- 
factured at the same cost, and yet be free 
from these defects, would not fail of find- 
ing a ready market as soon as their merits 
were known; and the housekeeper with- 
out much money to risk could easily try 
a few jars at first, which she would doubt- 
less need for home consumption in case of 
their not being sold. 

Happy is she who ean say, even if it is 
a travesty, 

“T know a bank where the wild raspherrics grow,” 


for the capabilities of this fruit in the way 
of preserving are infinite, and wild rasp- 
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which are cultivated of belonging to any 
one who will gather them. Raspberry 
jam affords an inexhaustible fund 
tarts, puddings, jelly-cakes, ices, ete., and 
much of it can searcely be made. 
Raspberry syrup makes a deliciously cool- 
ing drink, and raspberry jelly is a ‘fine 
bit of color” for the eye, and peculiarly 
acceptable to the palate. 

Blackberries, too, are valuable in their 
way, though somewhat unpleasantly 
seedy, and they are eminently popular in 
the shape of jam and jelly and syrup. 
Strawberry preserves are delicious; peach- 
es are taken for granted; plums, the dark 
blue ones, are the most delightful combi- 
nation of tart and sweet that can be man- 
ufactured. 


too 


But does any one ever see 
them in the shape of preserves for sale ? 
And where, with the fullest of purses, can 
one buy quince marmalade? You can 
get guava marmalade, which has to be 
brought from the tropics, in abundance, 
and candied limes; but where is quince 
marmalade, for which the ingredients 
may be gathered almost at our very doors, 
to be found? The fruit and the sugar are 
waiting in separate places for some enter- 
prising woman to put them together, and 
superintend them safely to the triumphant 
conclusion of marmalade. 

Candied orange peel might also be in- 
cluded in the list with advantage. In 
some families it is suecessfully made for 
home consumption, and is deservedly pop- 
ular, but it is not often found for sale, and 
would probably prove quite profitable. 
Other things will suggest themselves after 
making a beginning, and as a little suc- 
cess is a dangerous thing, the elated ama- 
teur may find herself disposed to preserve 
everything she can lay her hands on. 

It is not fora moment to be supposed 
that ladies are advised in these pages to 
enter into competition with the large can- 
ning and preserving establishments that 
do their work by machinery, and fill every 
market with it at very moderate prices, 
but merely to produce superior home- 
made articles for a home market. 

Home-made pies, such as our mothers 
used to make, are harder to find than four- 
leaved clovers, and the manufacture of 
such viands for profit ought to be attend- 
ed with a fair amount of success. Some 
vears ago a woman bought a farm with 


for | 


berries have the advantage over those | 


If a lady has deft fingers with pie-c: 
and makes plump, juicy pies of app! 
slices, well cooked, and tlavored with ¢in- 
namon and orange peel, those of pu 
kin deep, moist, and good every way, ard 
others in their season, there would by: 
difficulty, after perhaps a little patient 
waiting, in finding a ready sale for thy 
People would flock after Mrs. shi 
made pies as they would after Mrs. 
home-made preserves, and the ¢hia 
from strong butter in the paste and y. 
little of anything inside to erust of fla 
sweetness and liberal ‘filling’ could 
scarcely fail of being appreciated. 

At first, perhaps, the profits might 
scarcely pay for the trouble; but a little 
practice would soon teach one how to buy 
the materials in quantities at a saving, and 
to use them with discretion. 

In the city = 
hired to carry 
and there are 


v person could easily be 
the pies about for sale: 
many business places in 
which they would be warmly welcomed 
at lunch-time, especially if made in the 
form of tarts and turn-overs. An enter- 
prising lady could really do well, when 
her pies became popular, and yet no one 
has tried the experiment, or at least to any 
extent; that is, good home-made pies lave 
not been offered for sale in this way: and 
because poor ones have not been particu 
larly popular, there is no reason for dis 
couragement where good ones are con- 
cerned. 

This is the day of cheap restaurants, 
when pavement boys, venders of news- 
papers, boot-blacks, and the like, ean get a 
comfortable meal for a few cents; and in 
far down-town localities, where business 
men congregate, a dime or two will pro- 
cure good meat, milk, bread, and some- 
thing quite praiseworthy in the way of 
dessert. But for ladies there are no such 
establishments. Thedown-town places are 
too far off; and within a reasonable dis 
tance for shopping there are only the con- 
fectioners, with high prices and unsatisfac- 
tory food. Would it not be a profitable 
undertaking to inaugurate lunching 
place for ladies on an entirely new basis, 
the strong point to be coffee, supplement 
ed by home-made bread, both white and 
brown? This coffee, of the best quality, 
should be made in the best manner, al- 
ways served fresh and hot. The bread 
and butter, too, must be essentially differ- 


the proceeds of pie-making, but she sold | ent from those articles as usually found 


her wares herself, and hired no assistants. | in restaurants—home-made and delicious. 
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\ small sum of money would suffice to 
t so modest an establishment, which 

rht at first consist of but one room, with 
iptain across the end to conceal the lit- 
stove with its coffee apparatus, the 

ul being made at home and carried 
It would be an experiment, but 


ton a very large scale, and the returns | 


iid come in daily. The bill of fare 
could easily be extended if desirable, and 
the undertaking really seems to offer a 

omising field for some pioneer to occupy. 

But,” remonstrates Ysolte, helplessly, 
‘Tam not a housekeeper, and can not set 
ip avestaurant. What is there, then, for 

Illustrated shells and china- painting 
we so common, plaques are multiplying 
upon the face of the earth with frightful 
cel rity, and panels are decorated in al- 


most every known and unknown device. | 
Exceptionally beautiful work of this kind 


is always well paid; Lut among the quan- 
tities offered for sale the stamp of genius 
is net often found. There are remuner- 
ative prices of work, however, for those 
who know how to produce pleasing ef- 
fects with colors, and who are yet un- 
able, and should not attempt, art work 
of the highest order; painted buttons, and 
dinner ecards, and squares of silk for fan- 
cy articles, with other trivialities, being 
often in demand. 

Teaching, notwithstanding its eares and 
anxieties and wearisome routine, has al- 
ways been a popular employment with 
the educated, chietly because it is one of 
the few employments in which a lady may 
openly engage without the least compro- 
mise of her social standing. Classes and 
lessons, are more desirable than regular 
employment in a school or family, and a 
large country town is perhaps the most 
promising field for such engagements. 
Musie lessons generally afford the best 
pay, and almost every well-to-do mechan- 
ic is anxious above all things that his 
daughter should learn to play on the pi- 
ano-forte. 

Designing, drawing, engraving, etc., 
may be made more or less remunerative, 
according to the ability of the worker; 
but of all the decorative arts, there is one 


ed in to decide what hues shall prevail, 
what hangings and carpets and other be- 
longings shall meet my lady’s eyes day 
after day—often what pictures shall hang 
upon her walls, what books shall come 
like silent friends to take up their abode 
with her. This is not a man’s business at 
all, but a woman’s, and if well conducted 
it might be made a very remunerative 
one. 

Shopping on commission is, for those 
who sueceed in it, highly profitable, and 
affords a pleasant excitement in receiving 
letters and selecting pretty things. There 
is a positive charm in spending money, 
even if it is other people’s, and the shop- 
per by proxy enjoys this to its fullest ex- 
tent. People living in the city, as well 
as those living in the country, are some- 
times glad to have their shopping done 
for them, as it spares them much labor 
and perplexity, especially those who are 
conscious of their deficiencies in taste and 
judgment. The commission charged to 
purchasers is five per cent., and merchants 


| usually allow a discount of from six to ten 


for which ladies are peculiarly fitted, but | 


with which they have as yet had very lit- 
tle to do. When a house, the very cen- 
tre of a woman’s kingdom, and the place 
where she spends most of her time, is to 
be furnished and decorated, men are call- 


| 


purpose. 


per cent. to shoppers on commission. This 
makes a very handsome return to those 
who have a satisfactory amount of orders. 

A lady who attended to this department 
in connection with a fashion periodical 
was in the receipt of a hundred dollars a 
month from this source alone; but she 
complains that within the last two or three 
years the business has very materially de- 
clined, so that small orders and occasion- 
al ones are the rule now. She attributes 
this state of things partly to the fact that 
all the dry-goods houses will now send 
samples of their wares to the remotest ends 
of the earth, and the resident of Kam- 
tchatka or the Philippine Islands has only 
to send ‘‘ waist and bust measure, length 
of skirt,” ete., to insure a perfectly fitting 
suit in the latest fashion, as soon as it can 
be made by steam, and transported to its 
destination in the same way. 

Some ladies quietly do shopping for 
their friends, and receive the same com- 
mission as if they were regularly in the 
business. This is much pleasanter if one 
ean obtain enough orders to answer the 
No outlay is required for circu 
lars or advertising, and one can feel sure 
where known of giving = satisfaction. 
Their friends, too, can speak of them to 
others, so that by degrees sufficient oecu- 
pation will be found for all leisure hours. 

In the country, money can always be 
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made from a small garden by raising ve- 
getables, flowers, and fruit, which, if of 
good quality, will invariably command a 
ready market; and in spite of Mr. War- 
ner’s well-known witticism about the ne- 
cessity of a cast-iron back with a hinge, in 
agricultural pursuits, there are many wo- 
men who do all but the very hardest of 
the garden work without feeling the need 
of such an apparatus. One energetic lady 
who went into the business of grafting 
and fruit-raising, with no back at all to 
speak of, gained not only wealth, but 
health also, in her orchard. 

A worthy couple who own a small 
house and one acre of ground near a vil- 
lage are successfully engaged in raising 
vegetables, strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, grapes, pears, cherries, plums, flow- 
ers, plants, bees, poultry, and possibly a 
few more things, for the market, and the 
proceeds of that one acre are really sur- 
prising. Everything raised seems to be 
the very best of its kind. Flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables are always put up in the 
most attractive manner, and bring the 
highest prices. The little farm yields a 
very good income, but only because it is 
worked to the best advantage, and upon 
the principle of doing everything as well 
as it possibly can be done. 

Any woman with a garden, either large 
or small, who is desirous of increasing her 
income, has only to study its capabilities, 
and plant it to the best advantage, to find 
herself in possession of a certain source 
of revenue. 

In connection with a garden, it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to raise bees. They 
take up little room, generally *‘ find” and 
take care of themselves, and have not, like 
chickens, a morbid appetite for newly 
planted seeds and summer vegetables. 
Bee-raising particularly commends itself 
to ladies, because there is so little work 
in it; it is like having a colony of small 
slaves at work for their owner, while she 
is busy with other things, or enjoying the 
sweet do-nothingness that follows accom- 
plished labor. 

That bees are a great source of profit, 
abundant experience proves; and as they 
do not require private acres for exercise 
and recreation, they may, under favor- 
able circumstances, even be kept in the 
city. But they are seldom found there, 
and in the country it is rare to see them 
cared for by a lady to any extent. Yet 
they have been pronounced the best pay- 


ing investment in live stock that can 
sibly be made as an incidental busiy. 
which is the subject now under consic; 
ation, as they yield a large return fo; 
very moderate outlay and trifling ex) 
of keeping. 

That hens are worth keeping, and k; 
ing well, there isno manner of doubt: ; 
besides being profitable, they are a 
stant source of interest. In answer, hy 
ever, to a remark on their ‘‘ niece, funy 
ways,” hazarded to a practical country 
man, he said, meditatively, ‘* Well, so. 
of their ways is funny, and some ain't 
He probably saw no particular humor iy 
their wanting chickens when he wanted 
eggs, nor in their persistent attentions 
the tomato patch. He frankly acknow 
ledged, though, that he ‘* had sold eges as 
low as ten cents a dozen and made money 
on ’em at that.” 

Turkeys, ducks, and geese are also sur 
to yield money returns according to thy 
wisdom with which they are managed: 
and some one writes of the former: * A 
flock of well-grown turkeys make such 
an agreeable addition to the receipts of 
the farm, and they are often raised with 
so little trouble, that I wonder at the 
seeming indifference of so many farmers 
with reference to them. The rules for 
breeding are simple and easily understood, 
and failures are due to two prominent 
causes: one, the weather, which in some 
seasons puts at fault the utmost possible 
‘are; the other, negligence.” 

Many other suggestions might be offer 
ed on the subject of money-making for 
those who are not accustomed to work; 
but among the various occupations al 
ready mentioned, something will surely 
be found to answer Ysolte’s question. 


AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS 

UCY BOYNTON lived a solitary life 
BU in a gray old minster town in Eng 
land. She was an orphan, in charge of a 
venerable maiden aunt, who, like the cel 
ebrated ‘* Mrs. F-.” of Hood’s ballad, was 
“so very deaf 
She might have worn a percussion cap, 

And be hit on the head without hearing it snap.” 
From spring to autumn, from autumn to 
spring, Lucy sat and sewed, dusted the 
tea-cups on the mantel-shelf, read a few 
dull books, and accompanied her aunt to 
service, whence the morning and evening 
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nts floated in at the window of their 
-itting-room close to the cathedral walls. 
Not so much as the Vicar of Wakefield's 
excitement ‘to migrate from the blue bed 
to the brown” was allotted her; for, ever 
nce she could remember, Luey had oecu- 
nied the same still white-curtained nest, 
op ning from Miss Boynton’s bedroom, 
where at night she could peep out to su- 
pervise the removal of a certain glossy, 
ink-black frontispiece of hair, and the as- 
sumption of a frilled coif, converting the 
old lady’s strong aquiline profile into a 
crim silhouette of some warrior of ancient 
Greece or Rome. 

Into this colorless existence, when Lucy 
was about eighteen, there came an influ- 
ence potent and mysterious, as if a waft 
of jasmine scent were blown across some 
meadow nook where homely buttercups 
are springing in the grass. 

Miss Boynton’s nephew, Tom Boynton, 
of whom his few scattered kinspeople had 
heard nothing for several years, arrived 
from the other side of the Atlantic to look 
up those of his blood remaining to him in 
England. He was a handsome, active 
young fellow, with a jaunty grace of car- 
riage, and a timbre in his hearty voice, 
irresistibly compelling a return of cordial- 
ity, be the recipient ever so guarded in his 
dignity. 

Innocent Lucey, herself perhaps not 
quite up to the standard of dignity at St. 
Margaret’s in general, fell in love with 
him frankly at the outset, while Tom, who 
began by finding no end of pleasure in 


telling his traveller’s tales to this dear lit- | 


tle wide-eyed creature, going white and red 
alternately with his perils and escapes, 
ended by picking her up in his arms one 
day, and vowing he must have her for 
his wife—her or no woman, present or to 
come. That rough wooings speed cheer- 
ily sometimes, witness King Harry the 
Fifth, or the son of ‘‘those fierce Vikings 
out of the dark Northeast,” Hereward the 
Wake. 

The dewy atmosphere of St. Margaret's 
not having proved favorable to the growth 
of small feminine coquetries, Lucy, trem- 
bling a little and blushing a great deal, 
but strong in trust, plighted him her 
troth. 

Unlike the members of his adopted bro- 
therhood in the New World, Tom Boyn- 
ton never “calculated.” He was quite un- 
prepared for the effect of this news upon 
poor old Miss Boynton, who received his 


triumphant announcement with a sort of 
tearless grief peculiar to age, and most ap- 
pealing to the stalwart mountaineer. He 
realized that to take Lucy away from her 
would be like tearing the ivy from a 
tottering wall. To remain in England, 
as his aunt pleadingly suggested, partly 
dependent upon her slender means, until 
an opening in business could be found for 
him, was a thought impossible to enter- 
tain. Tom’s heart went out with a mighty 
yearning toward the wonderful hill coun- 
try left behind, and the prospect of speedy 
wealth it held out to a strong, capable fel- 
low like himself. 

For a time he was in a pitiful state of ir- 
resolution. One day in spring, when gold- 
en laburnums and sweet lilies-of-the-val- 
ley were coming out in the sunshine of 
the prim little garden behind the house, 
Tom strode up and down the walk, con- 
sumed with restlessness. Catching sight 
of Lucy’s brown head at the window of 
the parlor, where she sat sewing in a frame 
of ivy leaves, he asked her to put down 
her seam, and come for a walk with him. 

They reached a point beyond the town, 
where Lucy seated herself upon a bank of 
rich grass ‘* with daisies pied,” such as only 
England can produce. Looking down the 
vista of a bowery lane, they saw the min- 
ster tower rise ivy-wreathed against a tran- 
quil sky, gray chimneys and moss-grown 
roofs clustering about it, half hidden from 
sight by venerable trees. A shining riv- 
er ran through meadows of greenest turf. 
Everywhere the eye plunged into a mass 
of unequalled verdure. All was calm, 
hushed, locked in a deep repose. Here 
was old England garnering in her cen- 
turies of well-earned peace. Here, nearer 
still, was Lucy, her candid eyes fixed trust- 
fully on his. 

Just then the sun at setting painted the 
heavens with a glory unspeakable. It 
was as if his own Golden Gate had open- 
ed suddenly before him, and Tom sprang 
to his feet, the fire of ‘‘ Westward Ho!” 
thrilling in his veins. 

‘*Lucey,” he eried, crushing her hands in 
his vigorous grasp—‘‘ dear, darling Lucy, 
it is an awful thing, but I must go. It is 
only for a while, never fear; for while 
grass grows and water runs I'll be true to 
you, my lass. I am going to work for 
fortune now as I never did before. God 
bless your dear little soul, if there’s gold 
to be had, I'll have it. Will you wait for 
me, Lucy ?” 
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““T'll wait, Tom,” she answered, simply. | letter announcing her aunt’s death to 7, 


‘There is one thing you have never | arrived, it found her quite ready to o 


Tom said, after a 
long talk over their plans. ‘‘It is just 


looked at, my dear,” 


possible that you may be left alone in the | 


world at a time when I can't get away to | 


come for you. Iam haunted by the fear. 
It drives me to proposing what I might 
not have dared to ask for otherwise. As 
my sweetheart, Lucy, you could not sail 
around the globe to come to me; but if you 
love me well enough to marry me now, 
before I go, and let me leave you the pro 
tection of my name, you can take ship at 
any time for New York, and from there 
take another to San Francisco, where 1] 
will meet my wife, and carry her off to my 
den in the mountains, like a great ogre as 
Iam. Think twice, Lucy, before you say 
yes. It will be a long voyage for you, 
poor little waif, and a wild life after you 
get there: only—God forget me, Lucy, if I 
ever cease to love and cherish you as the 
apple of my eye!” 

‘T will do what you say, Tom,” Lucy 
said, like the creature of a dream. 


Two years passed, and all that Lucy 


ring he had squeezed upon her finger in 
the shadow of the old minster altar, an- 
other circlet hammered out of virgin 
California gold, and imprisoning a great 
sparkling diamond, sent after Tom’s ar- 
rival in San Francisco, and the letters 
glowing with love and pride that came to 
her by every mail. Tom was now engi- 
neer in charge of a famous new mine up 
under the snow-peaks of the sierras, work- 
ing hardandcheerily. Miss Boynton’s lit- 
tle house overflowed with Indian, Mexican, 
and Chinese curiosities, quaint souvenirs 
of the far Pacific coast, and Luey might 
have walked in silk attire had she chosen 
to assume the ‘‘ marrowy shawls of China 
crape, like wrinkled skins on scalded 
milk,” and their companion rolls of stuff, 
that Tom showered upon the two ladies 
from time to time. 

Thus Lucy's even life ebbed on under 
the ivy-covered walls that bounded it. 

When the day came that poor old Miss 
Boynton entered into everlasting rest, 
Lucy was bewildered by her sudden free- 
dom, and the stirring change it entail- 
ed. She was an Englishwoman, however, 
which means one capable of arising to any 
emergency; and when the answer to the 


its loving behest, and to set forth 
upon the two lon Tom, who 
was chained to his post just then, awaited 
her with open arms. 


alo? 


1g voyages. 


Westward she journeyed bray: 
through Atlantie storms; then southward 


| to the languid torpor of the tropic 


| land-locked 


and across the Isthmus to the calm P 
cific. When at length the steamer passed 
through the Golden Gate into the broad 
harbor of Francis 
Luey’s heart beat high with expectati 
Knough of her story had become kno 
to her fellow-voyagers to create in them 
feeling of active sympathy in the expect 
reunion with her husband. Somethi 
very like a groan at his expense aros 
from Luey’s adherents when among all 
the motley groups of Californians, nativ: 
and imported, assembled to greet the ar 
rival of the ship, no trace appeared of thy 
recreant Tom. Under the inspiration of 
Californian air, it is barely possible that 
Mrs. Boynton’s zealous friends might 


a 


| that point have been led to visit with 
had to remind her of the strange vows she | 
had taken were the little gold wedding 


prompt public rebuke the appearance of 
the missing man. If the quiver of Lucy's 
lip and her blanching cheek thus affected 
them, what would have been the result of 
witnessing the bitter, inconsolable burst of 
tears with which she shut herself in he 
state-room till the first disappointment 
was spent! 

3y the captain’s advice, and under 
charge of respectable people, Luey betook 
herself to a hotel, pending the arrival of 
tidings from her husband. It was evident 
that the letter announcing her coming, a 
date rendered previously uncertain by the 
settlement of her small business affair: 
in England, had miscarried. Her good 
friend the captain found for her a special 
opportunity to send a letter on to Tom 
without delay, and Luey’s courage rising 
with renewed hope, she determined, after 
a day of rest, to take stage for the station 
nearest the mining camp, and there await 
his coming. The captain, who saw to all 
her arrangements, and put her in the 
stage, watched her departure with glisten 
ing eyes. Lucy leaned out to wave her 
hand to him, ‘‘ with a smile like an an 
gel’s,” the old man afterward declared. 

During the first part of that long jour 
ney by stage, Lucy knew not fatigue, so 
astonished and excited was she by the 
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World glories. The early spring had | 


roken up the gentle undulations of field 
and plain with countless flowering plants, 

nose fragrant breath perfumed the air. 
Far as the eye could reach in this won- 
fully clarified atmosphere were vine- 
rd-clad slopes, prosperous ranches, 
dows dotted with patriarchal flocks 
and herds, and watered by crystal rivers. 
Above hung clitfs crowned with a dark 
eontinuous zone of pines, cutting off the 


jower-enamelled paradise below from | 


the snow-shrouded erests of the sierras 
Tom's mountains,” the foolish child 

ealled those grand untrodden summits. 

Luey’s insular reserve, her fears, her seru- 


ples, melted into the gladness of a child | 
buttertly-hunting under a summer sun; | 


her “ heart clothed itself with love.” 
Something of her early exhilaration, 
but none of her patient courage, had worn 


session of Luey’s exhausted frame. <A 


rough woman, her comrade during the | 


creater part of the journey, had, to Lucy’s 


unqualified despair, been left at the sta- | 
tion before the terminus. She was alone 


now with a half-dozen men, who survey 


eves. 


Jerry, the soft-voiced stage-driver, rein- 


ed in his six magnificent horses with the | 


same professional calm exhibited  fre- 
quently during the journey in driving 
them at full gallop along the edge of a 
precipice. 

The stage halted before the rude veranda 


of a desolate two-story building, with a lit- | 
| with terror, she tottered to her feet. The 
| eandle she had left burning flickered in its 
word ‘* Hotel.” Lucy, almost unable to | 


tle colony of out-houses to correspond, 
over which was proudly inscribed the 


walk, was half carried across the thresh- 
old. The other passengers, travel-soiled 
as they were, rushed by her like so many 
cannon-balls into the open doorway of a 
supper-room, before which a stolid China- 
man promenaded back and forth ringing 
a resonant bell. 

Making his obeisance to Lucy in the 
smoky, oil-reeking atmosphere of this sit- 


ting-room, bar, and office combined, stood | 


the proprietor, a hopelessly seedy Don 


Quixote, with a smack of former gentility | 


in his drawling tones. 


‘Tam the wife of Mr. Boynton, of the | 
| lord, apt at this stage of the game to be 


Humboldt Mine,” Lucy managed to say, 
with quiet dignity. ‘‘I have every reason 
to hope that my husband will meet me 


here very shortly, and I must beg you to 
give me a room at once where I may rest 


until he comes.” 


Although profuse in civilities upon the 


discovery that his guest was the *‘ colonel’s 


lady,” as he chose, to Lucy’s amusement, 
to style her, Don Quixote looked a trifle 
blank at the mention of a room. Going 
off for a moment into the supper-room, he 
quickly re-appeared with the beaming an 
nouncement, made in the style of a pro- 
vineial theatre manager, that ‘in order 
to accommodate Mrs. Colonel Boynton, 
Jedge Tompkins had kindly consented to 


| double up with General Snyder for the 


night.” 
Luey’s strength only sufliced her to as 
cend to the rude room prepared for that 


| distinguished citizen Jedge Tompkins, and 

there to request a cup of tea. This awful 
| beverage was served to her presently by 
away, When the unwonted fatigue of two | 
days and a night of stage-riding took’ pos- | 


the stolid Chinaman, who took that op- 
portunity to remove a box of paper collars 
and a package of toothpicks belonging to 
the Judge, substituting for them Mrs. 
Boynton’s rugs and dressing-ease. Lucey 
waited to see him depart, bolted her door 
spread one rug over the straw bed, and 


| drew another upon herself as she literally 
ed her with curious but not irreverent 


dropped into the deep sleep of utter phys- 
ical fatigue. 

Toward morning Lucy was aroused by 
a confused sound from the room below. 
She sprang up in bed, trying to realize her 
position. Through the thin boards divid 
ing them, she distinctly heard the rattle 
of dice-boxes, voices in dispute, oaths, a 
scuffle, a pistol-shot, then another—a riot 
making hideous the night. Overcome 


socket and went out, leaving her in dark- 
ness. Lucy groped her way to the win- 
dow, with an absurd impulse to ery aloud 
forhelp. At the very moment, when fan 
eying that she could detect the noise of a 
horse’s hoofs, a wild prayer for Tom to 
come for her rose to her lips, more shots 
were heard below, and something whizzed 
up past her ear, leaving a trail like fire 
upon her cheek. 

Tom Boynton, riding hard through the 
night over rough mountain-roads to seek 
his wife, reached the tavern just in time to 
find its inmates launched into a fierce but 
not unusual affray at ecards. The land 


overcome by strong libations, and on the 
present occasion somewhat unnerved by 
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what he called ‘‘ the boys bein’ rayther on- 
expectedly lively,” directed him to Lucy’s 
room. Tom’s knock and e¢all receiving no 
response, he burst open the door, to find 
his wife lying senseless on the floor. 

Out of her trance of terror Lucy slowly 
came. She felt the warm clasp of loving 
arms, a strong heart beating close to hers. 
A man’s tears were rained upon her face, 
and the slight wound upon her cheek was 
stanched with tenderest kisses, 


Il. 


We may look in upon Lucy’s new home, 
after the lapse of a peaceful year or two. 
It was a veritable mountain eyrie, some- 
what apart from the mining settlement, 
a roughly built but comfortable cottage, 
clinging for dear life to the edge of a bat- 
tlement of cliffs, nestling under the lock- 
ed arms of giant pine-trees, where they 
lay down to rest at night lulled by the 
music of falling waters, in early spring 
swelling to the roar of a mighty cataract, 
as the swollen torrent plunged downward 
through the cafion at their feet. As for 
the interior, every stick of furniture had 
been brought up on pack-mules from the 
station below, and it was not elaborate; 
but a few months of Luecy’s reign sufficed 
to make of it a very bower of bliss, Tom 
thought. There were warm red curtains 
to hang before their casements, old Aunt 
Boynton’s blue tea-cups and brass candle- 
sticks for the dresser shelves, fair English 
linen and bright English silver adjusted 
by deftest English fingers upon their mod- 
est board. For drapery to the little lounge 
they had the brilliant coloring and fine 
web of blankets made by the Navajo In- 
dians. How Lucy had cried for joy when 
she found blossoming bravely upon her 
window-sill a pot of old-fashioned red 
and white balsam, which Tom had raised 
for her from the seed, in memory of the 
little garden at St. Margaret’s. 

As months went on, Lucy, well trained 
to the solitude of her New-World life, 
found a thousand charms surrounding it. 
In early summer, leaving their mossy 
fern-hung cliffs, Tom and she would make 
long expeditions on horseback down into 
the enchanting region, where, kneeling 
upon hillocks of emerald turf, waist-deep 
in scented grass, she might fill her lap 
with a mass of gaudy wild tulips, of lilies, 
and syringa lusciously sweet in smell, of 
tiny unknown flowers in every shade of 
blue and white and rose. 


The glorious oaks of the foot-hill 
mits, spreading afar their layers of |ys. 
trous shade, appealed most strongly to her 
English heart; but she learned to Jook 
with enthusiasm upon the pines clothing 
with their girdle of everlasting green the 
granite ribs of the mountain monarchs 
couched in eternal sleep. 

At last there came a late October day 
when Tom’s baby-girl opened her bye 
eyes like gentian flowers beneath a fall of 
snow. Lucy did well, and during two or 
three weeks purest love and joy reigned 
under the roof of the little dwelling. Tom 
walked about on tiptoes, and conversed 
in awe-stricken whispers even at the dis 
tance of a mile from his new treasure 
An old Dutchwoman, who had been in- 
duced to come from a distant settlement 
to attend upon Lucy, abandoned them 
when the baby was about three weeks 
old, Lucy declaring herself quite strong 
enough to resume her usual duties about 
the cottage, aided by her quaint factotum, 
the Chinaman with a blue cotton blouse 
and a pigtail, who was their cook, laun- 
derer, and butler combined. <A few days 
after, Tom bounded up the little path lead- 
ing to his home, and burst in like an au- 
tumn blast of wind, to find Lucy sitting 
by the fire, looking pale and weary, hold- 
ing her hand upon her side. 

‘*T think I have taken a little cold, 
Tom,” she said, trying to smile up at him 
in her usual fashion. ‘‘ Perhaps I had 
better go back to bed.” 

And oh, the pity of it!—all too soon, 
poor little English Lucy lay still and cold 
upon her couch, the baby wailing at her 
side. Just before she died, Lucy asked 
Tom to listen—they were singing the ** Ju- 
bilate” at St. Margaret’s: so listening she 
passed away. They made her a grave 
at the foot of her favorite tree—a grand 
heaven-reaching pine, clothed with a mist 
of perfumed plumy green. 

Tom Boynton recrossed his desolate 
threshold to cast himself down upon 
Lucy’s vacant couch, and pray God to 
take him too. He heard a feeble ery, and 
felt beneath the clothes a stirring like the 
flutter of a bird. Lucy’s baby lay there, 
forgotten in the might of his despair. He 
picked up the tiny thing, awkwardly ad- 
justing its garments, and soothing it 
against his cheek. The child cried on, 
and would not suffer him to lay it down; 
by-and-by it fell asleep in his bosom, and 


to his heart, that had been like a stone. 
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there erept again a semblance of human 
warmth. 

Next day storm-clouds hung low upon 
the peaks of the sierras, and the wind 
went moaning through the pines. A 
miner, who was Tom's especial friend 
among his employés, came up early from 
the camp to find him making preparations 
for departure from the cottage. 

Without proper food or attendance for 
the child, and with no prospect of securing 
for it a woman’s care, short of the kind 
old nurse whose services at home were 
claimed by her own newly arrived grand- 
child, he had made up his mind, in view 
of the menacing snow blockade, to set out 
on horseback with the baby in his arms, 
and striking down the mountain-side by a 
precipitous trail not often used, make all 
speed to gain the far-away ranch-house 
where the old nurse might be found. 
Tom's mare, the noble creature that had 
borne him so fleetly and so faithfully to 
meet his bride, was equipped with such 
provision for the ride as she could carry, 
and the infant, warmly wrapped, was laid 
in her father’s breast. Boynton rode forth 
from his home into the forest gloom, like 
a spirit driven from paradise, daring not 
to look behind. 

With steady riding, under ordinary con- 
ditions of the weather, he might hope by 
evening to secure a shelter for the child. 
A sullen canopy of sky and a peculiar 
threatening of snow in the atmosphere | 
caused him many an anxious pang of doubt | 
and self-reproach as from time to time he 
gazed in upon the sleeping baby, nestled 
under the folds of the great plaid with 
which she was bound to his body, then 
loosening rein, let the mare out into a 
long even stride, carrying them swiftly 
through the pine-carpeted forest reaches, 
and across the granite ledges, where her 
hoofs rang cheerily. 

A snow-flake, then another, fell like lead 
upon his heart. They came thick and fast 
as the short day closed in, bringing the 
expedition to a sudden halt. The dreaded 
snow was upon them in good earnest, and 
he dared not risk the loss of trail. Turn- 
ing aside under the impervious roofing of a 
group of firs, Boynton prepared to bivouac. 

No hardship this for an old campaigner, 
and in a short time a brisk flame from 
a pile of storm-driven logs and branches 
shot up into the blue shadows overhead. 
Tom would have taken oath that his brave 


little comrade smiled back at him when, 


after feeding, he stowed her warmly away, 
under the peak of an India rubber blank- 
et, upon a royally fragrant couch of moss 
and fir boughs. She lay there, uttering a 
few inarticulate murmurs of sweet con- 
tent, while he brewed himself a pot of tea, 
and looked after the comfort of his mare, 
tethered sociably at his elbow. 

Through the long watches of the night, 
while Tom kept vigil by his baby’s side, 
taking anxious heed to the progress of the 
storm, his faithful animal turned on him 
eves so full of human sympathy he almost 
felt that she must speak. 

With the return of daylight, Boynton 
determined, at all cost, to take up the aban- 
doned trail. Cheering him as could no 
other sound, arose the baby’s lusty demand 
for breakfast. Making nervous haste to 
prepare for her a meal consisting of biseuit- 
crumbs and sugar, with snow-water warm- 
ed over the embers, he broke camp, and set 
forth anew upon his eerie pilgrimage. 

Amid the spectral tree-forms shivering 
beneath their weight of snow (his know- 
ledge of the conformation of the hills, the 
grouping of the rocks, aiding him in this 
extremity) he labored on, progress at ev- 
ery moment becoming more difficult, in 
the teeth of a growing storm. The mare’s 
feet gathered snow, until, sliding forward 
with a dangerous rush down the incline, 
then pulling herself up, with panting sides, 
she would turn her head away from the 
furious onslaught of wind and snow bear- 
ing upon them through the forest aisles 
like a wall of breakers on the shore. 

Tom Boynton drew rein beneath an over- 
hanging shelf of rock, not knowing wheth- 
er he had there found his grave and his 
child's. Hour after houv, while the sleet 
drove and the wind raged, he stood with 
his back against the granite wall, hugging 
the baby close, wetting her lips with wine, 
and breathing his warm breath on her 
face. With all his might he resisted an 
overmastering sense of drowsiness. The 
recklessness of life before possessing him 
was merged into an intense desire to strug- 
gle for existence for the sake of Lucy’s 
little one. Once when the baby cried long 
and piteously, Tom sang her to rest with 
the fragment of a nursery song, the big 
tears running down his cheeks. 

The storm lulled, and the sleet - fall 
changed into rain as the afternoon wore 
on. Bad asthe outlook was, the situation 
left him no alternative but to press for- 
ward with all the strength remaining to 
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12 
man and beast. Down in the valley be- 
low this ridge was a familiar ford, beyond 
which he knew the locality to have been 
a recent camping ground for Indians. 
Again they set out under clouds closing 
down in a dense gray curtain, to break 
ere long into a violent pelting shower of 
rain. In amoment Boynton was soaking 
wet, as if he had fallen in a stream. 
baby, roused to a new sense of discomfort, 
uttered a faint moan. Looking in upon 
her, he saw a strange pallor on the little 
face, a blue shade settling on her lips. 
Now, indeed, Tom Boyvnton’s stout heart 
quailed within him. They had reached 
the summit of the mountain spur. Below, 
chafing within its rocky bed, ran the tur- 
bulent river. Over upon the further bank, 
curling merrily up among a thicket of firs, 
arose the unmistakable column of a camp- 


fire smoke. 


With a shout to his mare, Tom dashed | 


madly down the hill. 

he would 

child alive! 
With her fine instinct of never-flagging 


Kor Lucy's dear 
gain that camp with her 


sake 


sympathy, the mare plunged unhesitating- | 


ly into the icy stream. 


rare struggle, every nerve of horse and 


rider strained to keep afloat under the | 


fierce resistance of the swollen torrent. 
About mid-stream the mare was cauglit 
in the waves and whirled about like a 
cork. Tom threw himself into the boiling 
foam, and supporting his precious freight 
upon the saddle with one hand, managed 
to keep up with the other, until, by a 
splendid etfort, the mare recovered her 
balance and struck out for the shore, plant- 
ing her hoofs in triumph upon firm ground 
at last. 

Tom Boynton rode into the Indian en- 
campment, where a half-dozen of them 
were busy around a generous fire of logs. 
A young woman, tall, impassive, stately, 
like a Diana done in bronze, looked up 
from her pappoose at the apparition of this 
spent and dripping traveller, who could 
only muster strength to drop from his sad- 
dle, walk into the red glare of the heaven- 
ly ring of warmth, and without words hold 
out to her the burden from his breast. 


A few years ago some Americans new- 
ly arrived in Paris were lounging in the 
court-yard of the Grand Hotel, listening 
to the idle talk of their compatriots, who 
dispensed with liberal hand the gossip of 
their colony. 


| 


Then ensued a | 


The | 
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While they were thus chatting, 4 
riage drove under the porte-cochér: 
| which an elaborate footman proceed 
| extract severally a middle-aged ¢ 
man of distinguished appearance, a 
| bountifully handsome, cordial in man 
| frankly magnificent in attire, anda y: 
| girl dressed in gray velvet with bar 
silvery gray fur, the type of whose a 
cratic beauty would have stamped |i 
worthy of adorning any court in Europ 
As this party passed in, all of the you 
men doftfed their hats. One of them stov 
as if moon-struck by the vision. 
**Hamersly, you are palpably slain o 
the spot; or is it the re-opening of soni 
wound? You have met our Ameri 
charmer, ‘the rare pale Margaret,’ befor 
‘*T did not know I was a fanatic,’ 
Hamersly, coming out of his maze, 
I honestly declare to you that I never 
all my life till now saw a girl before whom 
I felt so madly inclined to throw mysel! 
down and be trampled on.” 


car- 


‘*“You may be saved the sacrifice, 
dear fellow,” his friend said, with 
pleased air of one who has a sensation 
communicate. 


LO 


‘*Can it be that the joy is 


| reserved for me of finding one man in Par 


is who doesn’t know that the young lady 
you have just seen is in a few days to li 

come by her marriage with the Due de 
B a member of one of the most illus 
trious families in France —that he is us 
romantically in love with her as if he were 
the poorest and proudest of jeunes pir 

miers, which, indeed, he might be from his 
looks ?—that the handsome old fellow you 

der, with the sort of cavalier dash about 
him, and those ferocious long mustaches 
and melancholy eyes, is her father, wh 
worships the ground she treads upon—a 
father-in-law many a man besides the Due 
has coveted, let me tell you—Tom Boyn- 
ton the California millionaire, the well-be- 
loved hero of the Pacifie coast ?” 

‘*And the florid lady is her mother, I 
suppose 

‘*Nothing of the sort. You are argu 
ing yourself unknown not to recognize tle 
famous Queen of Diamonds of our colony, 
who has a very substantial husband of her 
own hereabouts. Miss Boynton has had 
the benefit of her chaperonage off and on 
since leaving her pensionnat a year ago. 
Old Tom Boynton married, indeed! Half 
the women of your acquaintance would 
tell you how unlikely that event is ever 
to come to pass.” 
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N the school readers of half a century 
| .vo there were two poems which every 
boy and girl read and declaimed and re- 
How much of that old litera- 
has disappeared! How much that 
stipred the hearts and touched the fancies 
of those boys and girls, their children 
have never heard of! Willis’s ** Satur- 
dav Afternoon” and ** Burial of Arnold” 
have tloated away, almost out of sight, with 
Pierpont’s ‘‘ Bunker Hill” and Sprague’s 
Fourth-of-July oration. The relentless 
winds of oblivion incessantly blow. Seraps 
of yerse and rhetoric once so familiar are 
caught up, wafted noiselessly away, and 
lodving in neglected books and in the 
dark corners of fading memories, gradu- 
vanish from familiar knowledge. 
But the two little poems of which we 
speak have survived. One of them was 
Bryant's ‘‘Mareh,” and the other was 
Longfellow’s ‘* April,” and the names of 
the two poets singing of spring were thus 


nbered. 
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as the fathers of which they will be always 
honored, 

Both poems originally appeared in the 
United States Literary Gazette, and 
were included in the modest volume of 


selections from that journal which was | 


published in Boston in 1826. The chief 


names in this little book are those of Bry- | been lynched ten years before in South 


ant, Longfellow, Percival, Mellen, Dawes, | 


and Jones. Percival has already become 


a name only; Dawes, and Grenville Mel- 


len, who, like Longfellow, was a son of | 


Maine, are hardly known to this genera- 
tion, and Jones does not even appear in 
Duyckinek’s Cyclopedia. But in turning 
over the pages it is evident that Time has 
dealt justly with the youthful bards, and 


that the laurel rests upon the heads of | 


the singers whose earliest strains fitly pre- 
luded the music of their prime. Longfel- 
low was nineteen years old when the book 
was published. He had graduated at Bow- 
doin College the year before, and the verses 
had been written and printed in the Ga- 
zette while he was still a student. 

The glimpses of the boy that we catch 
through the recollections of his old pro- 
fessor, Packard, and of his college mates, 
are of the same character as at every pe- 
riod of his life. They reveal a modest, 


refined, manly youth, devoted to study, 
of great personal charm and gentle man- 
ners, 


It is the boy that the older man 


LONGFELLOW. 


/of a letter from ‘ 


| reconciled to 


| poem to April Day.” 


American 
| reader, enlightened by the observation of 
| subsequent years, may find in the ‘* March” 


suggested. To look back upon him is to 
trace the broad and clear and beautiful 
river far up the green meadows to the 
limpid rill. His poetic taste and faculty 
were already apparent, and it is related 
that a version of an ode of Horace which 
he wrote in his Sophomore year so im- 
pressed one of the members of the exam 
ining board that when afterward a chair 
of modern languages was established in 
the college, he proposed as its incumbent 
the young Sophomore whose fluent verse 
he remembered. The impression made 
by the young Longfellow is doubtless ac 
curately described by one of his famous 
classmates, Hawthorne, for the class of 
°25 is a proud tradition of Bowdoin. In 
* P.’s Correspondence,” one of the Moss- 
es from an Old Manse, a quaint faney 
‘my unfortunate friend 
P.,.”’ whose wits were a little disordered, 


there are grotesque hints of the fate of fa- 
mous persons. P. 
associated in the spring-time of our poetry, | 


talks with Burns at 
eighty-seven; Byron, grown old and fat, 
wears a wig and spectacles; Shelley is 
the Chureh of England; 
Coleridge finishes ‘* Christabel” ; Keats 


| writes a religious epic on the millennium ; 


and George Canning is a peer. On our 
side of the sea, Dr. Channing had just pub- 
lished a volume of verses; Whittier had 


Carolina; and, continues P.: remem- 
ber, too, a lad just from college, Longfel- 
low by name, who scattered some delicate 
verses to the winds, and went toGermany, 
and perished, I think, of intense applica- 
tion, at the University of Gottingen.” 
Longfellow, in turn, recalled his class- 
mate Hawthorne—a shy, dark-haired 
youth flitting across the college grounds 
in a coat with bright buttons. 

Among these delicate verses was the 
As the work 
of a very young man it is singularly re- 
strained and finished. It has the charac- 
teristic elegance and flowing melody of 
his later verse, and its half-pensive tone 
is not excessive nor immature. It is not, 
however, for this that it is most interest- 
ing, but beeause, with Bryant's ** March,” 
it is the fresh and simple note of a truly 


strain. Perhaps the curious 


a more vigorous love of nature, and in the 
** April” a tenderer tone of tranquil senti 
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ment. But neither of the poems is the 
echo of a foreign music, nor an exercise 
of remembered reading. They both deal 
with the sights and sounds and sugges- 
tions of the American landscape in the 
early spring. In Longfellow’s ‘*‘ April” 
there are none of the bishops’ caps and 
foreign ornament of illustration to which 
Margaret Fuller afterward objected in 
his verse. But these early associated po- 
ems, both of the younger and of the older 
singer, show an original movement of 
American literary genius, and, like the 
months which they celebrate, they fore- 
told a summer. 

That summer had been long awaited. 
In 1809, Buckminster said in his Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Harvard College: ‘*‘ Our 
poets and historians, our critics and ora- 
tors, the men of whom posterity are to 
stand in awe, and by whom they are to be 
instructed, are yet to appear among us.” 
Happily, however, the orator thought that 
he beheld the promise of their coming, al- 
though he does not say where. But even 
as he spoke they were at hand. Irving's 
Knickerbocker was published in 1809, and 
Bryant's ‘‘ Thanatopsis” was written in 
1812. The North American Reviett, an 
enterprise of literary men in Boston and 
Cambridge, was begun in 1815, and Bry- 
ant and Longfellow were both contribu- 
tors. But it was in the year 1821, the 
year in which Longfellow entered college, 
that the beginning of a distinctive Ameri- 
can literature became most evident. There 
were signs of an independent intellectual 
movement both in the choice of subjects 
and in the character of treatment. This 
was the year of the publication of Bry- 
ant’s first slim volume, and of Cooper's 
Spy, and of Dana’s Idle Man. Irving's 
Sketch - Book was already finished, Miss 
Sedgwick’s Hope Leslie and Percival’s 
first volume had been issued, and Hal- 
leck’s and Drake's ‘‘ Croakers” were al- 
ready popular. In these works, as in all 
others of that time, there was indeed no 
evidence of great creative genius. The 
poet and historian whom Buckminster 
foresaw, and who were to strike posterity 
with awe, had not yet appeared, but in the 
same year the voice of the orator whom 
he anticipated was heard upon Plymouth 
rock in cadences massive and sonorous as 
the voice of the sea. In the year 1821 
there was the plain evidence of an awak- 
ening original literary activity. 

Longfellow was the youngest of the 


group in which he first appeared. 
work was graceful, tender, pensiy: n- 
tle, melodious, the strain of a trouba-. 
dour. When he went to Europe in 
to fit himself more fully for his profi 
ship, he had but ‘‘ scattered some de} 
verses to the winds.” When he returned. 
and published in 1833 his translations of 
‘**Coplas de Manrique” and other Spanish 
poems, he had apparently done no more, 
There was plainly shown an exquisite lit- 
erary artist, a very Benvenuto of grace 
and skill. But he would hardly have been 
selected as the poet who was to take the 
strongest hold of the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, the singer whose sweet and hal 
lowing spell was to be so deep and uni- 
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Ssor- 


versal that at last it would be said in an- 
other country that to it also his death was 
a national loss. 

The qualities of these early verses, how- 
ever, were never lost. The genius of the 
poet steadily and beautifully developed, 
flowering according to its nature. The 
most urbane and sympathetic of men, ney- 
er aggressive, nor veliement, nor self-assert- 
ing, he was yet thoroughly independent, 
and the individuality of his genius held 
its tranquil way as surely as the river 
Charles, whose placid beauty he so often 
sang, wound through the meadows calm 
and free. When Longfellow came to 
Cambridge, the impulse of Transcendent- 
alism in New England was deeply atfect- 
ing scholarship and literature. It was re- 
presented by the most original of Amer- 
ican thinkers and the typical American 
scholar, Emerson, and its elevating, puri- 
fying, and emancipating influences are 
memorable in our moral and intellectual 
history. Longfellow lived in the very 
heart of the movement. Its leaders were 
his cherished friends. He too was a schiolar 
and a devoted student of German literature, 
who had drank deeply also of the romance 
of German life. Indeed, his first impor- 
tant works stimulated the taste for Ger- 
man studies and the enjoyment of its lit- 
erature more than any other impulse in 
this country. But he remained without 
the charmed Transcendental circle, serene 
and friendly and attentive. There are 
those whose career was wholly moulded 
by the intellectual revival of that time. 
But Longfellow was untouched by it, ex- 
cept as his sympathies were attracted by 
the vigor and purity of its influence. His 
tastes, his interests, his activities, his ca- 
reer, would have been the same had that 
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cpeat light never shone. If he had been 
the ductile, echoing, imitative nature that 
the more ardent disciples of the faith sup- 
posed him to be, he would have been ab- 
sorbed and swept away by the flood. But 
he was as untouched by it as Charles Lamb 
by the wars of Napoleon. 

“Tt was in the first flush of the Transcen- 
dental epoch that Longfellow’s first im- 
portant works appeared. In 1839, his prose 
romance of Hyperion was published, fol- 
lowing the sketches of travel called Outre- 
Mer. He was living in Cambridge, in the 
famous house in which he died, and in 
which Hyperion and all of his familiar 
books were written. Under the form of 
a slight love tale, Hyperion is the diary 
of a poet's wandering in a storied and pic- 
turesque land, the hearty, home-like gen- 
ius of whose life and literature is pecul- 
iarly akin to hisown. The book bubbles 
and sings with snatches of the songs of 
the country; it reproduces the tone and 
fecling of the landscape, the grandeur of 
Switzerland, the rich romance of the 
Rhine; it decorates itself with a quaint 
scholarship, and is so steeped in the spirit 
of the country, so glowing with the palpi- 
tating tenderness of passion, that it is still 
eagerly bought at the chief points which it 
commemorates, and is cherished by young 
hearts as no prose romance was ever cher- 
ished before. 

Hyperion, indeed, is a poet’s and lov- 
ers romance. It is full of deep feeling, 
of that intense and delighted appreciation 
of nature in her grander forms, and of 
scenes consecrated by poetic tradition, 
which belongs to a singularly fine, sensi- 
tive, and receptive nature, when exalted 
by pure and lofty affection; and it has the 
fullness and swing of youth, saddened by 
experience indeed, yet rising with renew- 
ed hope, like a field of springing grain in 
May bowed by the west wind, and touch- 
ed with the shadow of a cloud, but pre- 
sently lifting itself again to heaven. A 
clear sweet humor and blitheness of heart 
blend in thisromance. What is called its 
artificial tone is not insincerity; it is the 
play of an artist conscious of his skill and 
revelling in it, even while his hand and 
his heart are deeply in earnest. Werther 
is a romance, Disraeli’s Wondrous Tale of 
Alroy is a romance, but they belong to 
the realm of Beverley and Julia in Sheri- 
dan’s Rivals. In Hyperion, with all its 
elaborate picturesqueness, its spicy literary 
atmosphere, and imaginative outline, there 


is a breezy freshness and simplicity and 
healthiness of feeling which leaves it still 
unique. 

In the same year with Hyperion came 
the Voices of the Night, a volume of 
poems which contained the ‘*Coplas de 
Manrique” and the translations, with a se- 
lection from the verses of the Literary 
Gazette, which the author playfully re- 
claims in a note from their vagabond and 
precarious existence in the corners of 
newspapers—gathering his children from 
wanderings in lanes and alleys, and intro- 
ducing them decorously to the world. A 
few later poems were added, and these, 
with the Hyperion, showed a new and 
distinctive literary talent. In both of 
these volumes there is the purity of spirit, 
the elegance of form, the romantic tone, 
the airy grace, which were already associ- 
ated with Longfellow’s name. But there 
are other qualities. The boy of nineteen, 
the poet of Bowdoin, has become a scholar 
and a traveller. The teeming hours, the 
ample opportunities of youth, have not 
been neglected or squandered, but, like a 
golden-banded bee, humming as he sails, 
the young poet has drained all the flowers 
of literature of their nectar, and has built 
for himself a hive of sweetness. More 
than this, he had proved in his own expe- 
rience the truth of Irving’s tender remark, 
that an early sorrow is often the truest ben- 
ediction for the poet. 

Through all the romantic grace and 
elegance of the Voices of the Night and 
Hyperion, however, there is a moral ear- 
nestness which is even more remarkable 
in the poems than in the romance. No 
volume of poems ever published in the 
country was so popular. Severe critics 
indeed, while acknowledging its melody 
and charm, thought it too morally didae- 
tic, the work of a student too fondly enam- 
ored of foreign literatures. But while 
they conceded taste and facility, two of the 
poems at least, the ‘* Psalm of Life” and 
the ** Footsteps of Angels,” penetrated the 
common heart at once, and have held it 
ever since. A young Scotchman saw 
them reprinted in some paper or maga- 
zine, and meeting a literary lady in Lon- 
don, repeated them to her, and then to a 
literary assembly at her house; and the 
presence of a new poet was at once ac- 
knowledged. If the ‘‘ Midnight Mass for 
the Dying Year” in its form and phrase 
and conception recalled a land of eathe- 
drals and a historic religious ritual, and 
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the woodman in the pine forests of Maine | 


and the farmer on the Illinois prairie, yet 
the ‘* Psalm of Life” was the very heart- 
beat of the American conscience, and the 
‘* Footsteps of Angels” was a hymn of the 
fond yearning of every loving heart. 
During the period of more than forty 
years from the publication of the Voices 
of the Night to his death, the fame of 
Longfellow constantly increased. It was 
not because his genius, like that of anoth- 
er scholarly poet, Gray, seldom blossom- 
ed in song, so that his renown rested upon 
a few gem-like verses. He was not in- 
timidated by his own fame. During those 
forty years he wrote and published con- 
stantly. Other great fames arose around 
him. New poets began to sing. Popular 
historians took their places. But. still 
with Bryant the name of Longfellow was 
always associated at the head of American 
singers, and far beyond that of any other 
American author was his name known 
through all the reading world. The vol- 
ume of Voices of the Night was followed 
by similar collections, then by The Span- 
ish Student, Evangeline, The Golden Le- 
gend, Hiawatha, The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, The Tales of a Way-side Inn, 
The New England Tragedies, The Masque 
of Pandora, The Hanging of the Crane, 
the Morituri Salutaimus, the Keramos. 
3ut all of these, like stately birds 
“Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the upper realms of air,’ 


were attended by shorter poems, sonnets, 
‘birds of passage,” as the poet called his 
swallow flights of song. In all these 
larger poems, while the characteristics of 
the earlier volumes were more amply de- 
veloped and illustrated, and the subtle 
beauty of the skill became even more ex- 
quisite, the essential qualities of the work 
remain unchanged, and the charm of a 
poet and his significance in the literature 
and development of his country were nev- 
er more readily defined. 

Child of New England, and trained by 
her best influences; of a temperament sin- 
gularly sweet and serene, and with the 
sturdy rectitude of his race; refined and 
softened by wide contact with other lands 
and many men; born in prosperity, ac- 
complished in all literatures, and himself 
a literary artist of consummate elegance, 
he was the fine flower of the Puritan stock 


The grim iconoclast, ‘* humming a 
hymn,” had issued in the Christia 
| tleman. Captain Miles Standish ha 
into Sir Philip Sidney. The austere myo 
| rality that relentlessly ruled the elder Ney 
England re-appeared in the genius of ¢] 
singer in the most gracious and capti 
form. The grave nature of Bryant | 
early secluded life among the solitary 
of Western Massachusetts had been tine 
by them with their own sobriety. There 
was something of the sombre forest, o 
| gray rocky face of stern New England 
in his granitie verse. But what dé 
wild flowers nodded in the clefts! Wa: 
scent of the pine-tree, what musie of ey 
| gling water, filled the cool air! What 
bird high poised upon its solitary way 
| through heaven taught faith to him who 
| pursued his way alone! 
| But while the same moral tone in the 
| poetry both of Bryant and of Longfellow 
shows them to be children of the same soi! 
and tradition, and shows also that they saw 
plainly, what poets of the greatest genius 
have often not seen at all, that in the mo- 
rality of human life les its true beauty, 
the different aspect of Puritan develop- 
ment which they displayed was due to dif- 
ference of temperament and circumstance. 
The foundations of our distinctive litera- 
ture were largely laid in New England, 
and they rest upon morality. Literary 
New England had never a trace of litera- 
ry Bohemia. The most illustrious group, 
and the earliest, of American authors and 
scholars and literary men, the Boston and 
Cambridge group of the last generation 
Channing, the two Danas, Sparks, Ev- 
erett, Bancroft, Ticknor, Prescott, Nor- 
ton, Ripley, Palfrey, Emerson, Parker, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, W hit- 
tier, Agassiz, Lowell, Motley—have been 
all sober and industrious citizens of whom 
Judge Sewall would have approved. Their 
lives as well as their works have enno- 
bled literature. They have illustrated the 
moral sanity of genius. 

Longfellow shares this trait with them 
all. It is the moral purity of his verse 
which at once charms the heart, and in 
his first most famous poem the ** Psalm 
of Life,” it is the direct inculeation of a 
moral purpose. Those who insist that lit- 
erary art, like all other art, should not 
concern itself positively with morality, 
must reflect that the heart of this age has 


under its changed modern conditions. 


been touched as truly by Longfellow, how- 
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ever differently, as that of any time by 
st miaster-poet. This, indeed, is his pe- 
iy distinetion. Among the great po 
wie names of the century in English lit- 
re. Burns, in a general way, is the 
poet of love: Wordsworth, of lofty con- 
templation of nature; 
Shelley, of aspiration; Keats, of romance ; 
Spott. of heroie legend; and not less, and 
quite as distinetively, Longfellow, of the 
domestie affections. He is the poet of the 
jousehold, of the fireside, of the univer- 
sal home feeling. The infinite tenderness 
and patience, the pathos, and the beauty, 
of daily life, of familiar emotion, and the 
eommon seene, these are the significance 
of that verse whose beautiful and simple 
melody, softly murmuring for more than 
forty years, made the singer the most wide- 
ly beloved of living men. 

Longfellow’s genius was not a great 
ereative foree. It burst into no tempests 
of mighty passion. It did not wrestle 
with the haughtily veiled problems of 
fate and free-will absolute. It had no 
dramatic movement and variety, no ec- 
centricity and grotesqueness and unex- 
pectedness. It was not Lear, nor Faust, 
nor Manfred, nor Romeo. <A carnation 
is not a passion-flower. Indeed, no poet 
of so universal and sincere a popularity 
ever sang so little of love as a passion. 
None of his smaller poems are love poems; 
and Evangeline is a tale, not of fiery ro- 
mance, but of affection ‘‘that hopes and 
endures and is patient,” of the unwasting 
“beauty and strength of woman’s devo- 
tion,” of the constantly tried and tested 
virtue that makes up the happiness of dai- 
ly life. No one has described so well as 
Longfellow himself the character and in- 
fluence of his own poetry: 


3yvron, of passion; 


“Come read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heart-felt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


“Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time.” 
* * * * * ” 
“Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 


This was the office of Longfellow in lit- 
erature, and how perfectly it was fulfill- 
ed! It was not a willful purpose, but he 
carefully guarded the fountain of his song 
from contamination or diversion, and this 


was its natural overflow. During the 
long period of his literary activity there 
were many “* schools” and styles and fash- 
ions of poetry. The influence tirst of 
Byron, then of Keats, is manifest in the 
poetry of the last generation, and in later 
days a voluptuous vagueness and barbar 
ie splendor, as of the lower empire in lit 
erature, have corroded the vigor of much 
modern verse. But no perfumed blan 
dishment of doubtful goddesses won Long- 
fellow from his sweet and domestic Muse. 
The clear thought, the true feeling, the 
pure aspiration, is expressed with limpid 
simplicity — 


“Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full.” 


The most delightful picture in Gold- 
smith’s life is that of the youth wander- 
ing through rural Europe, stopping at the 
little villages in the peaceful summer sun- 
set, and sweetly playing melodies upon 
his flute for the lads and lasses to dance 
upon the green. Who that reads ‘** The 
Traveller” and ‘*The Deserted Village” 
does not hear in their pensive music the 
far-away fluting of that kind-hearted 
wanderer, and see the lovely idyl of that 
simple life? So sings this poet to the 
young men and maidens in the soft sum- 
mer air. Thev follow his measures with 
fascinated hearts, for they hear in them 
their own hearts singing; they catch the 
music of their dearest hope, of their best 
endeavor; they hear the voices of the 
peaceful joy that hallows faithful atfee- 
tion, of the benediction that belongs to 
And now 
that the singer is gone, and his voice is 
silent, those hushed hearts recal! the words 
of Father Felicien, Evangeline’s pastor: 


self-sacrifice and devotion. 


“Forty years of my life have I labored among you, 
and taught you 
Not in word alone, but in di 
another.” 


1, to love one an- 


It is this fidelity of his genius to itself, 
the universal feeling to which he gives ex- 
pression, and the perfection of his literary 
workmanship, Which is sure to give Long- 
fellow a permanent place in literature. 
His poems are apples of gold in pictures 
of silver. There is nothing in them ex- 
cessive, nothing nothing 
strained into turgidity, obscurity, and non- 


sense. 


overwrought, 


There is sometimes, indeed, a fine 


stateliness, as in the ‘* Arsenal at Spring- 
field,” and even a resounding splendor of 
diction, as in ‘‘Sandalphon.” But when 
| the melody is most delicate it is simple. 
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The poet throws nothing into the mist | man the poet. 


to make it large. How purely melodi- 
ous his verse can be without losing the 
thought or its most transparent expres- 
sion is seen in ‘*‘ The Evening Star,” and 
**Snow-F lakes.” 

The literary decoration of his style, the 
aroma and color and richness, so to speak, 
which it derives from his ample accom- 
plishment in literature, are incomparable. 
His verse is embroidered with allusions 
and names and illustrations wrought with 
a taste so true and a skill so rare that the 
robe, though it be cloth of gold, is as finely 
flexible as linen, and still beautifully re- 
veals, not conceals, the living form. 

This scholarly allusion and _ literary 
tone were at one time criticised as show- 
ing that Longfellow’s genius was really 
an exotic grown under glass, or a smooth- 
throated mocking-bird warbling a foreign 
melody. A recent admirable paper in the 
Evening Post intimates that the kindly 
poet took the suggestion in good part, 
and modified his strain. But there was 
never any interruption or change in the 
continuity of his work. Hvangeline and 
Hiawatha and The Courtship of Miles 
Standish blossom as naturally out of his 
evident and characteristic taste and tend- 
ency The Golden Legend, or the 
Masque of Pandora. In the Tales of 
a Way-side Inn the ‘* Ride of Paul Re- 
vere” is as natural a play of his power as 
‘King Robert of Sicily.” The various 
aspect and character of nature upon the 
American continent is nowhere so fully, 
beautifully, and accurately portrayed as 
in Evangeline. The scenery of the poem 
is the vast American landscape, boundless 
prairie and wooded hill, brimming river 
and green valley, sparkling savannah and 
broad bayou, city and village, camp and 
Wigwam, peopled with the children of 
many races, and all the blended panorama 
seen in the magie light of imagination. 
So, too, the poetic character of the Indian 
legend is preserved with conscientious 
care and fit monotony of rippling music 
in Hiawatha. But this is an accident 
and an incident. It is not the theme 
which determines the poet. AJ] Scotland, 


as 


indeed, sings and glows in the verse of 
Burns, but very little of England is seen 
or heard in that of Byron. 

In no other conspicuous figure in lit- 
erary history are the man and the poet 
more indissolubly blended than in Long- 
fellow. 


The poet was the man, and the 


What he was to the Stran- 
ger reading in distant lands, by 


“The long wash of Australasian seas.” 


that he was to the most intimate of }; 
friends. His life and character wey per- 
fectly reflected in his books. There js 
purity, or grace, or feeling, or spot! 
charm in his verse which did not beloy, 
to the man. ‘There was never an ¢ «pla 
nation to be offered for him; no alloy 

ance was necessary for the eccentricity 

or grotesqueness, or willfulness, or 

mor of genius. Simple, modest, frank 

manly, he was the good citizen, the self 

respecting gentleman, the symmetrical] 
man. 

He lived in an interesting historic hous 
in a venerable university town, itself th 
suburb of a great city; the highway run 
ning by his gate and dividing the smoot}, 
grass and modest green terraces about thy 
sloped gently to the placid Charles, and 
the low range of distant hills that mad 
the horizon. Through the little gate pass. 
ed an endless procession of pilgrims of ey- 
ery degree and from every country to pay 
homage to their American friend. Eyery 
morning came the letters of those who 
could not come in person, and with inti- 
nite urbanity and sympathy and patience 
the master of the house received them all, 
and his gracious hospitality but deepened 
the admiration and affection of the guests. 
His nearer friends sometimes remonstrated 
at his sweet courtesy to such annoying 
‘‘devastators of the day.” But to an ur- 
gent complaint of his endless favor to a fla- 
grant offender, Longfellow only answered, 
good-humoredly, If I did not speak kind- 
ly to him, there is not a man in the world 
who would,” On the day that he was taken 
ill, six days only before his death, three 
school-boys came out from Boston on their 
Saturday holiday to ask his autograph. 
The benign lover of children welcomed 
them heartily, showed them a hundred 
interesting objects in his house, then wrote 
his name for them, and for the last time. 

Few men had known deeper sorrow. 
But no man ever mounted upon his sor- 
row more surely to higher things. — Bless- 
ed and beloved, the singer is gone, but his 
song remains, and its pure and imperish- 
able melody is the song of the lark in the 
morning of our literature: 

“Type of the wise who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindfed points of heaven and home.” 


a 


CHAPTER IY. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


ITZGERALD was just about to pass 
|: through the archway leading into the 
at yard, when he heard a sudden seuf- 
in front of him, and then a man’s 
e callout, Help! help! police!” In- 
etively he paused; for he had no mind 
enter into other people's squabbles; and, 


sides. he could not well see what was go- 
eon. But his appearance on the scene 
d no doubt produced some effect; for 
vfore he had had time to think, a man 


id dashed past him. Fitzgerald was in | 
ith bewildered; he had been dreaming | 


Inisheen, not thuking of midnight 
bberies in Londo». And now he was 
lined to let well alone, and thank God 
he was rid of a knave, when another dark 
fivure dashed by—quite close by, indeed— 

dat the same moment he felt a sharp 
blow on his face. This was too much. 
This brought him to his senses. He did 
iot know exactly where he had been 
struck; but he knew that his face was 
tingling; he knew that he had a_ stout 
oak staff in his hand, with a formidable 
knob at the end of it; and the next thing 
he knew was that he was in full chase 
down the Fulham Road with the most 
unchristian-like determination to give as 
good as he had got, or even better. 

The first man had disappeared, but this 
one was just ahead; and Fitzgerald was 
well aware that his only chance was to 
overtake the fellow before he could dodge 
into. some by-way or corner. Now the 
thief, or burglar, or whoever he was, ran 
very well, but his muscles had not had 
that training over rock and heather that 
his pursuer’s had, and the consequence 
was that in a very short space of time 
voung Fitzgerald had so nearly overtaken 
lis man (and was so fearful of letting him 
escape) that he aimed a blow at the back 
of the fellow’s head with his stout oak staff. 
The next minute Master Willie had near- 
lv fallen over the body of his prostrate 
foe; for down he had come, after that 
wounding whack, prone on the pavement, 
where he lay without a sign of life. 

Then a third man came rushing up; 
and Fitzgerald faced about, feeling now 
rather angry, and inclined to have it out 
with the rogues of London generally. 
But he instantly perceived that this little 
Vou. LXV.—No. 385.—9 
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bare-headed red-bearded man, who now 
came wildly along, was no other than an 
artist Whom he had once or twice observed 
going into the studio below his bedroom 

“You've got him?” he called out, in 
great excitement; **vou've got one o 
them?” 

Yes, Pve got him,” answered Fitzger 
ald, ‘‘and now I've got him, I'd like to 
know what to do with him.” 

The scoundrels!” said the other, breath 
lessly. “‘If ye hadna come up, they'd 
have taken every penny IT had on me. 
Eh, man,” he added, staring at his rescuer, 
he hit Your face is a’ bluidy.” 

Fitzgerald had indeed felt something 
warm and moist about his cheek and chin; 
and when he put his handkerchief up to 
his face, he could see by the dim gas-light 
that he must have been bleeding pretty 
freely. 

‘Yes, he did; and I think I hit him too 
—unless he’sshamming. You goand get 
a policeman, and Vl wait here by this fel 
low. If he tries to bolt, V1] give him an 
other taste of my kipeen.” 

The wild-haired artist left rapidly, and 
in a few seconds returned not only with 
one but two policemen, whom he had found 
talking together, and into whose ears he 
was now pouring the whole story of how 
it had happened. 

Just as they came up, the man on the 
pavement slowly raised himself on his 
knees, and began to rub the back of his 
head. 

** Who done that?” he muttered, as if he 
were not quite awake. 

Then he seemed to collect himself some 
what; he looked up and around; and per 
ceiving the approaching policemen, he ut 
tered the one word ** Copped,” and resigned 
himself to his fate. 

‘Why, it’s the Cobbler, as alive!” 
said one of the policemen, getting hold of 
him by the shoulder, and turning: the 
apathetic face round to the gas-light. 
‘He's been wanted ever since that job in 
the Cromwell Road.” 

**Now look here. my cood fellow,” said 
the Scotchman, going to pick up my 
hat. Im no going to the station at this 
time o’ night. Ye maun take my name 
and address, and [']l come in the morning, 
and prefer the charge 

**That ‘ll do, sir; there’s more nor one 
job agin this man.” 
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vou. sir.” he said, turning to Fitzgerald, | 
ill walk back as far as my studio, [ will | 


-e you a basin of water to wash your 
in—it’s the only way I can thank 


Oh, but we are neighbors,” said Fitz- 
rald. ‘‘[know youwellenough. You 
the man who makes such a frightful 

with your Scotch songs.” 

Eh! how do you know that?” said the 
other, sharply. 

Because my reom is just over your 
st idio.” 

‘Bless me!—then you are the man that 
goes tramping up and down all night 
tramp, tramp—tramp, tramp—then five 
minutes’ rest—then tramp, tramp—tramp, 
up and down. 
pictured ye as a sort of Eugene Aram, 
wringing your hands: I felt sure ye had 
murdered somebody. Or a hyena in a 
What do ye gang on in that way 


tramp 


cage. 
for?” 

* It’s a bad habit, that’s all.” 

‘But what's your business?” said the 
other, bluntly. 

write for newspapers.” 

‘IT did not think that was such hard 
work. It must cost ve a lot in shoe-lea- 
ther,” said the Scotchman, dryly. ** How- 
ever, when [ve got my hat, ye maun come 
in and have a glass. I was just getting 
back to my supper, when they scoundrels 
erippet me. I wish I had acandle. I’m 
thinking the police, now we've handed 
over to them such a notorious creeminal, 
might give us another gas-lamp in this in- 
fernal dark yaird.” 

Without the aid of a candle, however, he 


soon picked up his hat; then he led the | 


way into a hollow-sounding and apparent- 
ly spacious room, lit the gas, and forth- 
with proceeded to get his companion some 
fresh water with which to wash his face. 
And while Fitzgerald, who found that the 
bleeding had proceeded merely from the 
nose, and that he was not cut at all, was 
performing that operation, the Seotch- 
man, with a smartness which showed 
that he was familiar with the exigencies 
of camping out, had lit a little gas stove, 
produced some tinned meat, and put a 


quite snow-white table-cloth on a small | 


table, with some glasses, plates, knives, 
and forks. 
‘** Now we'll have a bit of supper and a 


Man, I've always | 


Will I make ye a dish of hot soup? Five 
minutes will do it.” 
“Oh no, thank you,” said young Fitz 


gerald, who was much taken with the 


| frankness of this short, broad-shouldered, 


red - bearded, and wild-haired person 
“That tinned beef will do capitally for 
me. But what I should like better than 
anything,” he said, casting his eves round 
the big, gaunt, and dusty studio, which 
had very little furniture beyond the heaps 


| of canvases all ranged with their faces to 


the wall, ** would be to have a look at your 
pictures,” 
pictures ?” 


ves. 


said the other. ** Oh 
As vere a newspaper man, vere no 
likely to be a buyer.” 

*You would rather not show them toa 
buyer, then?” 

“There is nothing in the wide world 
I hate so much,” said the other, busving 


himself with the table, ‘little experience 


| the worse for the stroke on the nose. 


as Lhave of it. I don’t mind eriticism 

the sharper, the more likely I am to get 
something out of it. But the valuation in 
that’s what gangs against the 
Come, sit down, man; ye're none 


The 


money 
grain, 


| water is near boiling already: and ye'll 


have a glass of toddy. Here's the bottle, 
and there’s the sugar.” 


“Thank you; but I don’t drink whis 


| key 


Hwhat!” shouted the red-bearded art- 
ist, nearly lettingthe bottle fall. ** Hwhat 
say 

3ut Ive got some beer overhead. I 
will fetch some in a minute.” 

‘*Gude preserve us, laddie! but if it's 
ale ye want, there’s a bottle or two in 
the corner. What's your name, by-the- 
way?” 

Fitzgerald.” 

**Mine’s Ross. 
man; 
meat when there’s a pipe and a glass o’ 
toddy to follow.” 

Fitzgerald soon found out that he was 


Fall to, 


there’s no use wasting time over 


John Ross. 


| excessively hungry, and as the cold beef 
and the bottled ale were alike excellent, 
| he did ample justice to both, while with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


equanimity he submitted to be examined 
and cross-examined by this frankly down 
right acquaintance. 

**You're one o’ the lucky ones, I can 
see,’ said Ross, when Fitzgerald had told 
him how his literary prospects were. 
**Ye've fallen on your feet just at once. 


erack,” said he, ‘since we're neighbors. | Here have I been in London near six years, 
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and have nasold as many pictures as ures, of quick, happy illustrations: 


have sold intwo seasons when I was pent 
in in caravan. But 
bless ve, what does it matter 7” he contin 


the Trossachs in a 
ued. with cheerful good-humor, [have 
all the more pictures to sell when [do fall 
on my feet. 
can get a erust of bread; for [ reckon on 
ny time coming.” 


| envy nobody, SO long as | 


Of course if you were to get into the 
Academy, your pictures would have a 
great additional value, L suppose,” Fitz 
verald observed 

~The Academy 2° said John Ross, with 
a stare. Do ve mean me becoming a 
member of the Academy 7” 

Of Isn't that the natural 
ambition of every artist 7” said his new ac 
quaintance, 


COLPSE, 


“Oh, but that’s luck beyond anything 
Im thinking of,” said the other, imper 
turbably, as he procecded to pour out some 
scalding hot water on a couple of lumps of 
sugar. 
are pentin’: and the chances of any one of 
them getting sucha stroke of luck as that! 
No, no; all I hope foris that they who are 
in the Academy would be a bit friendly. 


* Just think of all the men there | 


If there’s any one bears them a grudge, | 


it's no me—if the chance happened my 
way, wouldn't [T take it? and how ean I 
blame them 
for is to get a good place some day on the 
walls; and that is no easy, if you think 


of all the people who want to be hung. 


No, the bit of luck T hope | 


are mixed with weeds; 


They did hang one o’ mine last year, but | 


it 
line of luck is no clear before me yet, and 


VOUPS IS. 


Was away at the roof; so you see my 


have only the chance,” said 
Fitzgerald. ‘Since have come to Lon 
don T haven’t earned a penny, as far as I 
know.” 

‘Hear till him! 


Man, ve'veeverything 
before ye. 


Ye've all the train nicely laid; 


ve've only to light the match, and whaff 


goes the pouther!” 

By this time they had both lit their 
pipes; and John on to talk 
about his own art in a way that very soon 


Ross went 


astonished his companion. 
could paint or not was still, so far as his 
companion was concerned, an open ques: 
tion, but at least he could talk, and that 
ina manner that was quite surprising. 
His vague, rambling discourse, warming 
up now and again into enthusiasm, was 
really eloquent, in a curious, bizarre, hap 
py-go-lucky kind of fashion: full of fig 


ful at times, as he hit right and left 
occasionally describing an object. as 
had flashed a ray of sunshine on it. 
gerald was intensely interested, and « 
have gone on forever listening: but : 
sume time he could not help wond 
what the actual work was like of a 
who was at one moment denounein: 
pre-Raphaelites for their worship ot 
ness, their archaic mannerisms, and | 
cast-iron hardness of form, and at the 
denouncing the French landscape ay 
for their fuzziness of edletail, their tr 
ness, their evasion of daylight. 

“Tt is not what I can do myself, 
said at last, observing that) Fitzgera 
eves had strayed once or twice to the ¢ 
vases. ‘‘Itais what I know I should 
Suppose ye want to paint a t 
of ripe corn: will ve get at it, do ve thi: 
by sitting downand pentin’ the stalks « 
the heads 


to do. 


ay, if ye were to spend a | 
time at it, and paint fifty 
them ? 


thousand of 
Ay! and if ve painted a hundve 

thousand of them as like as could be, ved 
be no nearer getting at your corn field 

Kor what ye have to paint is what ye se 

and when ye look ata corn field ye see jis 
single stalks at all, but a great mass o 
gold, as it were, with a touch of orang 
here, or paler yellow there, and a wasli o| 
green where the land is wet, and son. 

times of warm red even, where the stalks 
and ye are no go 
ing to get that color either by chasing the 
daylight out of the sky, and taking the 
thing into a room, and making a clever 
bit of a fuzzy sketch in gray and green aud 
black. That's easy—but it’s no the corn 
field. Ay, and there’s more. Ye've got 
to paint more than ye see. Ye've got to 
put just that something into the corn field 
that will make people's hearts warm to it 
when they see iton yourcanyvas. — Suppose 
that ye've been ill for a month or two 
laid on your back, maybe, and sick tired 


of the pattern on the walls 0° your room 
| and at last the day comes when the docto) 
| thinks you might be lifted into a carriag: 


Whether he | 


and taken oot for a drive. And we'll say 
it’s a fine warm afternoon, and your heart 
is just full of wonder and gladness, like 
at the trees and the soft air; and we'll say 
that all of a sudden, at the turning o° thi 


_road, ye come in sicht of this field of rip 


| der the afternoon sky. 


corn, just as yellow as yellow can be un 
Ay, and what is 
it when ye see such a wonderful and beau 


| 
4 
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ae thing—what is it that bane the | 


tears to your een? I say, what is it ¢ 

Kor it’s that ye’ 
our picture, or ye ll be a d——4d mistake 
painter!” 

Fitzgerald did not stay to ask him 


landscape painter should possess the nery 
us system of an invalid (though, per- 
Ps something might be said even for 


about: Leould not think of any other way 


of showing him I was sensible of his kind 


ve got to catch and put in | 


| 
| 


ness.” 
Ay. did ye make these yoursel Now 
that I think of it, ye dinna look as if ye 


| had spent a’ your life in & newspaper of 
hether this was not dem: nding that the fice. 


that theory, as applied to all forms of art) : | 


e was much too interested to Inte rrupt. 


But by a singular chance Ross. drif ted | 


away from painting altogether. 
talking of the instinct for good color that | 
many people had who had no artistic 
training whatsoever, and by accident he 


referred to fish and artiticial flies, and SO | 


forth. Fitzgerald looked up suddenly. 

‘Are you a fisherman, too “> he said, 
quickly. 

‘A wee bit. Are you? 

‘T have thrown a fly,” ’ said Fitzgerald, 
modestly, and feeling in his pocket for a 
certain envelope. 

‘As LT was saying, that’s why I hold 
the salmon to be the king o’ fish. He 
knows good color. It’s no use trying him 
with your aniline dyes; yellow and scar- 
let and gold—that’s what he watches for; 
whereas trout—ay, and even sea trout, are 


creatures. Man, I filled my basket last 


ar in Perthshire wi’ the most miserable | 


puce things.’ 

‘But what was the color?” 

‘Puce. <A dirty, drab -lilae kind of 
thing it was. 
the tly that was recomme nde a* me for sea 
trout in Argyleshire—ay 
Just think of this: the body, arsenic green 
worsted. with a bit of white tinsel; the 


He was | 


‘T have spent most of it tramping over 


| wild bogs and on hill-sides,” said Fitzg 


ald, with a laugh. ‘A good deal more 
than I should have done.” 

** Shooting 2” 

ae Veu:* 

‘What sort 

‘Oh, mostly wild fowl, teal, snipe, 
woodeock, and so on, chiefly in the win 


| ter.” 


| 


‘Hard work, then ?” 

But here the conversation went far 
afield; for there were descriptions of win 
ter nights on the bog-land, and winter 
mornings onthe hill, and wild adventures 


| alone the shore in snow-time or in the 


hard black frost. Even to Fitzgerald 


| himself—who was pleased to see how in 


| 


| 


terested his companion was in these remi- 
niscences—it seemed that they were more 
picturesque now and here in London than 
when he had to get up shivering in the 
dark morning, and dress by candle-light, 


|andsally forth through the silent streets 
a mean, depraved, magenta-minded race 0° | of Inisheen. 


He forgot the wet clothes 


/ in describing the view from the mountain 


| lueky finds. 


side outlooking to the sea. He forgot the 
mortification of misses in the glory of 
These days of sport that are 
lived over again in memory generally end 


But that was ni aething to | with a heavy bag; and however tired and 


cold and wet and hungry the sportsman 


and it took, too. | may have been in reality, he forgets all 


that, and remembers only the delight with 


| which that heavy bag is thrown down in 


hackle, a purple-blue; and the wings— | the hall, and the warm snug evening 


Heaven knows where they came from ex- 
cept it might have been from a hoodie 


crow—a heedjous gray, like the color of | 


a decayed corpse. Do ye think a salmon 
would have looked at such a thing?” 


‘Perhaps,’ said Master Willie, as he 


| 


afterward, when the dinner things are re 
moved, and chairs drawn to the fire, 
and the friendly tobacco begins to throw 
a charm over the soul. 

Only once did Fitzgerald, who, it must 


be confessed, had enjoyed talking over 


slowly drew out an envelope from his these things, try tostart his companion off 


pocket and put iton the table, 
be more to his liking ?” 

‘Bh. man!” said Ross, drawing out the 
great flies in all their royal splendor of 
crimson silk, and yellow tinsel, and gold 
en-pheasant feathers. ‘Where got ye 
them ?”” 

““T have been amusing myself making 


‘this would | 
| painter 


again about painting. ‘Are you a sea- 
he said. 


‘Do you paint 
pieces as well 2?” 


and then he glanced again 
at the dusty gray canvases. 

“TT? said Ross. ‘* No, I should think 
not! Why, would break my heart. 


| Other things are difficult enough; but 


them for a friend—the man I told you | 


that! Man, I see pictures of the sea at the 
Academy that just make one laugh. Ev- 
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ery wave as accurately shaped and mod 
elledas if it was cast out of melted cannon: 
every little 
meerschaum pipe. God! the fellows must 
] 


be cleverer than Joshua the son of Nun, 
for they have 
thes 


man’s eyes see moving water like that ? 


must 


in and clouds to stand still. 


moving water, that isa constant distraction 


got the sea as well as | 
Didever | 


| 


turn of foam as clean cut as a |} 


of lights and shifting shadows and forms | 


lightning touches, ye might say, so swift 
were they—all bewildering and glancing 
round ye; and that is what ye begin to cut 
and carve and stick on canvas as if it were 
slices of creaim-cheese on the top oO green 
No, no; it’s bad enough in 
Even when ye get perfectly still 
shadows ona perfectly still loch, there’s an 
oily kind of glisten that no pent-box is 
likely to get for ye. Eh, and such chances 


sealing 
Jand. 


WaX, 


as we had sometimes at the wild fowl when | 


that would have 
made your mouth water; ay, and at black 
Nearly every morning when 
we went out to wash in the burn—that was 
when we had the caravan in the Tross- 
achs—l[ve seen them walking about with 
out the least Maybe the old 
black-cock would give a ecluek-eluck of 
warning, but the hen and her brood searce- 
ly heeded. Deed, I once hit an old gray 
hen with a pent-brush, as sure as death. 
And when, at last, the keeper lent me a 
gun, and said I might-shoot a bird once 
in a while—for our own cooking, ye ken, 
So 


ve were camping out 


game too. 


fear us. 


out I went as early as six o'clock.” 
egain they were back on the various ad- 
ventures and experiences of shooting; re- 
calling vivid rambles in other years, now 
in the 
And so in- 
teresting was this talk that when Fitzger- 
ald definitely rose to depart, at the hour 
of half past four in the morning, he had 
almost forgotten he had not seen his host's 
pictures. 

‘* Pictures,” 


Inverness-shire, now on desolate 


bog-lands near to Inisheen. 


John Ross, with a 
laugh, ‘‘toots no, man, ye can see pic- 
tures any day, and better than mine. 
3ut I would like ye to come in whenev- 
er ye have half an hour, and smoke a 
pipe, and let us know how ye are get- 
ting 

* All right, I shall be delighted,” said 
Fitzgerald, most heartily. ‘* And I may 
learn that to 


said 


something to-morrow is 


say, if my nose has not become twice its 
natural size, in which case I shall keep in- 
doors.” 


| Gifford ? 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BEGINNING OF A CAREER, 


HoweEVER, there was no trace of 
blow discoverable next day, and so on { 
fine May morning Fitzgerald set ab 
the accomplishment of his various tas 
First of all, he had to accompany his art 
ist friend to the police station, though in 
deed he harbored no sentiment of revene 
against the luckless Cobbler who had one: 
more fallen into the clutehes of the lay 
Then he proceeded to get the thirty pounds 
made transferable to Ireland. This. ney 
ertheless, he did with some compunetior 
For, if he was to fight his way in London 
was it fair to Kitty, who had intrusted 
her future to him, that 
throw away the sinews of war? 


he should t] 
Was 
not running a tremendous risk to leay: 
himself with only seven pounds before s« 
But then, « 
the other hand, he had fair prospects |i 
fore him; and he had the courage of tw 
or three and twenty; besides, he was not 
going to allow that blackguard Malone, 
to triumph over his father, Coursing Clu} 
or no Coursing Club. Andso he went and 
sent off the money, and then made his 
way to the Albany, where he had an ap 
pointment with Mr. Hilton Clarke. When 
Fiammetta showed him into the richly col 
ored room, he found that gentleman ¥ 
clining in a low easy-chair in a voluni 
nous dressing - gown; a cigarette in one 
hand, a paper-covered novel in the other 
while before him on the little table wer 
the remains of a French breakfast. 

are you, Fitzgerald 7” 
throwing aside the book. ‘‘ Sit down and 
have some cotfee and a cigarette. No 
You'll find that Chartreuse worth trying. 
Well, and what did you think of the great 
Was the godlike man up to 
your expectations ?” 

‘*T was very much interested,” said Fitz 
gerald, rather timidly; for indeed he did 
not like the way in which Mr. Hilton 


curing some definite work ? 


he said, 


| Clarke spoke of the literary calling and of 


its professors, whilst he did not wish to 
show the presumption of putting himsel! 
into antagonism with one who was so 
much his superior. ‘I have always had 
agreat regard for the Liberal Review, and 
—of course I never thought I should ever 
meet the editor. I haven't seen you to 
thank you for giving me such a chance 
| Perhaps you don’t quite understand what 

it is toa young fellow who has only heard 
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vell- known men. I—I thought it was 
eyeat honor.” 

Oh, you will soon get rid of all that 
idesty,” said the other. 
commodity in London.” 


‘It is a use- 


We walked home together,” continued 
Fitzgerald, ‘tas far as Sloane Street ; and 
Mp. Gitford was good enough to say I 

ight try my hand at a notice of that new 
novel Daphne's Shadow for the Liberal 

‘The devil he did! What can have 
rade him so good-natured ?” 

‘LT think I know,” put in Fitzgerald, 
“His good-nature was 
eaused by your good-nature in recom- 


dexterously. 


mending 

Oh. that was nothing,” said the other, 
‘Well, you must be cautious 
how you set about it. Bring the book to 


ea relessl 


me. 
‘But Lhavealready sent in the review.” 
Already ? 


time, then.” 


You haven't been wasting 


‘And I have been doing more than 
that,” said Fitzgerald, pulling out a cer- 
tain envelope. I have been putting to- 
cether a few salmon flies for you, if you 
care to have them. I found I could get 
the materials better in London.” 

“Ah, thanks 
ton Clarke, taking out one or two of the 
flies with his beautiful white fingers. 
‘But about this review. Iam afraid the 
eray-eyed Athene wasn't looking after you 
when you sent it in in sucha hurry. I 
wish you had come to me first. Young 
reviewers don’t seem to understand that 
they ought to consider for whom they are 
writing when they write. It isn’t the pub- 
lie; the publie judge for themselves now- 
adays; dinner tables and clubs do all that. 
Nor the author; the author is pig-headed ; 
besides, if you don’t tell him he is better 
than Byron or Shakspeare, he will think 
you are devoured with jealousy and spite. 
No,” continued Hilton Clarke, as he care- 
fully rolled up another cigarette, “you 
are writing for your editor. He is the 
audience you ought to consider. 


viction of your sagacity. 
that, you see, you want experience; you 
want toknow yourman. I wish you had 
come tome. I suppose it never occurred 
to you to put John Brown into the review 
you wrote for Gifford ?” 


John Brown, of Harper's Ferry. No, 


| you never thought of that. But if you 


had only come to me, I could have told 
you that you had only to put Jolin Brown 
into the review anywhere, anyhow 

and you'd have fetched old Gilford to a 
dead certainty. He can’t withstand John 
Brown. <All you've got to do,” he contin 
ued, contemplating one of the salmon flies 
and stroking out the soft feathers, 
take John 


is to 
Brown's. body, without any 
wings, or hackle, or tinsel, as one might 
say, and you drop that fly quietly over 
Gitford’s nose, and he'll rise to it like a 
erilse just fresh run from the sea.” 
Fitzgerald could not understand why 
this friend of his lost no opportunity of 
throwing taunts—however they might be 
veiled in a sort of scornful fastidiousness 
at Mr. Gifford: but for the constraint 


| with which he listened to such speeches 


| there were also other reasons. 


much obliged,” said Hil- | 


Among 
the various articles of young Fitzgerald's 
creed (he was only three -and-twenty) 
there were none he clung to more impli- 
citly than these two: first, that the great 
majority of womankind were honest and 
honorable, self-denying, believable, and 
worthy of all the beautiful things that had 
been said about them by the poets; and 
secondly, that literature was one of the 
noblest callings on the face of the earth, 
and that he who did good work therein 

whether it was definitely adding to the 
world’s possessions in that way, or whether 
it was merely in teaching men, from week 
to week, what they ought to value—was a 
public benefactor who ought to be regarded 
with respect and affection and gratitude. 
Now on both these points Mr. Hilton 


| Clarke discoursed with a complacently 


He is | 
the person you must impress with a con- | 
Now, to do | 


| close his ears as much as he could. 


open skepticism; and at such times Fitz 
gerald wished he could close his ears 
against this talk, not that it in the slight- 
est degree affected his beliefs, but that it 


| affeeted what he wished to regard as the 


character of his friend. Fitzgerald was 
naturally a hero worshipper, and he was 
capable of a warm gratitude. Ife wished 
to think the best of his friend. And when 
Hilton Clarke talked in this fashion— 
which he seemed to enjoy in proportion as 
Fitzgerald's face fell—the latter did try to 
Then, 


| again, when he left he would try to forget 


| all that he had heard. 


** John Brown 2” said Fitzgerald, looking | 


bewildered. ‘‘ What John Brown ?” 


He would remem- 
ber only Hilton Clarke’s best points—the 
charm of his conversation when he hap- 
pened to light on some literary point that 


ea 
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interested him: his great kindness shown 
to a mere stranger met by chance in the 
south of Ireland; and his personal court 
ay in Which he had eome to the 
his improperly attired guest was 
still freshin Fitzgerald’s mind). Besides, 
perhaps his experience of women had been 
unfortunate; and perhaps his disparage 
ment of contemporary literature, especial 
ly of critical literature, was due to a sort | 
seeing that he himself held 
an enviable position in it. 

“Well, now, Fitzgerald, let’s get on to | 
this Won't 
smoke 7” 


“No, thank you, I never smoke 
night: it takes up too much time.” 


of mod stv, 


magazine business. you 


till 


‘Ah, the eager impetuosity of youth! 
When you get a dozen years older, you'll | 
be glad of something to help you to pass 
the hours. Well, my friend the capitalist 
has got some impetuosity too. Inone day 
he has managed to secure a business man 
ager for us, and also a publishing office in | 
the Strand. No doubt we should start as | 
soon as possible; for in a short time every 
one will be in London for the season, and 
then it is that people begin to talk about | 
their plans for the autumn. Scobell sug- | 
gests the week after next; but that is clear- | 
ly impossible. We must have material to | 
people won't pay a shilling | 
for a mere programme of our intentions. 
My private impression is that the capitalist 
imagines he will find himself a person 
of importance in society through his con 
nection with this magazine; but it will be 
part of your business, Mr. Sub-Editor, to | 
remember that it is IT who am editor of the 
magazine, and not Diek Scobell.” 

OF 
with proprietors are,” 


begin with ; 


what 
said Fitzgerald. 

‘** Proprietors are the most unreasonable 
of mortals. They don’t understand their | 
proper sphere of duty—which is to pay | 
and look pleasant. If the venture suce- 
ceeds, they get good interest for their mon- 


course. I know rows 


If it doesn’t, they don’t mend matters | 
by coming in at intervals, like a Greek cho- 
‘Oh! oh! oh! Woe! 
Now, as regards your own position, Fitz- | 


ey. 


rus: woe! woe! 


gerald,” he said, as he poured out a small | 
glass of Chartreuse, showing as he did so | 
a singular-looking ring on his finger, con- | 
sisting of a little Indian god, in gold, fast- | 
ened on a broad silver hoop. ** Have you 


considered the question of remuneration? 


‘As regards myself?” | 


| about. 
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Not in the least,” said Fitzgerald. 
something of a blush. ‘I don’t ex) 
very much at the outset. I think J 
very lucky to get a start so early after co) 
ing to London. There is an artist nej 
bor of mine who thinks I have been 


lucky indeed, and he considers everything 


eq 


a matter of luck, even getting elec 
member of the Academy.” 

‘He must have been looking at 
vear sexhibition,” said Hilton Clarke, d 
ly. ‘Well, now, this capitalist 
gives me alumpsum, I may explain to yo 


and he holds me responsible for all 


| literary matter, and for having the thing 
| properly put together. 
| have to do won't interfere, T hope a 


What you will 
think, 
work, 


with any more serious. literar 

Very well, what do you think of 
four pounds a week? Speak frankly, yo 
know, for I may squeeze the good Scobe! 
a little further yet.” 

‘Four poundsa week?” said Fitz@erald 
with his face brightening up with surprise 
‘Then my artist friend was right. I had 
five-and-twenty shillings a week from thi 
Cork Chronicle.” 

‘Tt is enough, then?” 

“Yes, indeed. It is far more than I ex 
pected.” 

** You should never say that. 
wise. 


It isn 
However, as I am dealing with an 
other man’s money, [am not going to 


rt 


| duce the offer; and I think myself it is a 


fair one. And so you had five-and-twen 
ty shillings a week on the Cork Chro) 


| icle?” said Hilton Clarke, regarding the 


younger man. ‘Twenty-five shillings 
week; youth and health and high ambi 
tion; and somebody to write love verses 
I suppose you were not unhappy 

Oh yes, I could detect that subtle inspira 
tion here and there, in whatever guise the 
young lady turnedup. But I have always 
had a suspicion that when youthful poets 
gave their sweethearts long and sounding 


| names, the ladies themselves were rathe: 


short of stature. Is not that so? 


It is like 


| calling a musical little verse in Horace a 


choriambie dimeteracatalectic. The Lady 
Irmingarde, for example. That is a fine 
name; but I would wager now that the 
Lady Irmingarde is not over five 
three.” 

‘*T don’t see what that has to do with 
this new magazine,” said Master Willie, 
striving to be very calm, but with all the 
quick blood of the Fitzgeralds blazing in 


le 


| his face. 
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Don't be angry, man,” said the other, 
aturedly. hope it will have a 
deal to do with the new magazine. 
ee, in every well-conducted house- 
you will find two or three people 


n love with somebody or other, or | 


villing to think of the days when 
vere: and you can't appeal to that 
sentiment unless you, the writer, have a 
‘esl: fount of inspiration to draw from. 
You don’t suppose that the old writers, 
n they were describing Helen, formed 
out of theirown head? Of course not. 
()f course they turned to the pre ty Chloe 
the laughme Lalage of their acquaint- 
anee, to see What soft cheeks and pretty 
aves could be likened to. Do you remem 
hey Svymmons’s translation of that passage 
in the Agamemnon ?—well, it is rather a 
paraphrase than a translation; but listen 
to this as a piece of English: 


When first she came to Tlion’s towers, 

Oh. what a glorious sight, I ween, was there! 

The tranquil beauty of the gorgeous queen 

lung soft as breathless summer on her cheeks, 

\ e on the damask sweet the glowing zephyr 
slept ; 

And like an idol beaming from its shrine, 

So o'er the floating gold around her thrown 

Her peerless face did shine; 

And though sweet softness hung upon their lids, 

Yet her young eyes still wounded where they 
looked.’ 


Is not that fine? 


looked 


eyes still wounded where they 


And indeed Fitzgerald considered it was 
so fine, and so nearly suggestive of a pair 
of soft, black, innocent young eyes that he 
knew of far away, that he straightway for- 
vot all his wrath, and proposed to his com 
panion that, if he had time, they should 
walk down to the Strand, and have a look 
at the offices. 

“Tean’t very well,” said Hilton Clarke, 
yawning and stretching out his long legs, 
and stroking his yellow beard. ‘I have 
vot to dress first. Then I am going on 
to Jermyn Street to the Turkish Baths. 
Then I've got one or two calls to make in 
the afternoon. But you might go down 
if you like, and introduce yourself to the 
manager. His name is Silas Earp. And 


lon’t forget we must have a touch of sen- | 


timent in the magazine; it is wonderful 


young people's love affairs. Look at the 


eagerness with which they read breach.-of- | 


promise eases—the more absurd the better, 
don’t you see? for they are delighted to 


he interest that grown people take in | 
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| find other people making just such fools 
of themselves as they did at the same age 
| Well, Fitzgerald got away, and was 
rather glad; for somehow he liked Hilton 
Clarke better, and was more grateful to 
him, when he was not listening to him 
And now indeed the day was joyful to 
him—a fresh, clear May day, with the 
pavements of Piceadilly looking quite 
white: and all he could think of was that 
Kitty would not know soon cnough of the 
ceood fortune that had befallen him. Aft 
ler all, why should he have been angry 
about the mention of the Lady Irmingarde 
It was only vood humored banter. For 
indeed, as Andy the Hopper had remark 
led. “twas Masther Willie had the duck’s 
back,” and annoyances ran clean off his 
shoulders, so long as vou gave him plenty 
of fresh air and sunlight and a moderate 
share of pavement for his eager and rapid 
walking. 
He went down to the Strand, and saw 
| the offices, which were in a sad state of 


confusion and dust. Likewise he hada 
long conversation with Mr. Earp, and a 
briefer one with the great capu ilist him 
self, who seemed surprised that Hilton 
Clarke had not shown up, though Fitz 


gerald ventured to point out that an editor 
could not be of much use about the place 
until they had provided him with at least 
a desk and a penny bottle of ink. Then 
with one hurried and passing glance at 
| the office of the Liberal Review—where, 
perhaps, that first contribution of his was 
at this very moment under consideration 


he set off home as fast as his legs could 
earry him, anxious to fill up the rest of 
the day with some work, and also in the 
secret hope of finding a letter from Kitty, 
missed by hisearly outgoing of that morn 
| ing,awaitinghim. Moreover, he was very 


} 
| hungry, after these many hours; and so, 


on reaching his spacious if somew hat bare 
and low-roofed study, he besought his 
landlady to cook him a chop with all con 
| venient speed. And indeed that was a 
right royal banquet that he enjoyed there, 
all by himself, in the silent big room, 
| made cheerful by the sunlight streaming 
| in at the open window; for if if consisted 


only of a chop, some bread, and a glass of 
ale, was there not a letter of Kitty's, over 


a dozen pages long, to serve as a musical 


and laughing accompaniment? The sun 
| shone warm on the faded rugs on the floor: 
| there was the faintest stirring of the wind 
among the young plane-trees in the court 
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yard outside: in the silence it almost seem- | whether she got such a fright wi 


ed as if he could hear Kitty talking to him. 
And then, 
other picture—that lofty little terrace that 
looked down on Cork and over to Shan 
anda small room there: and 
Kitty bending over these precious leaves, 


don steeple: 
and sometimes raisin 


at the rain or to think of him far away. 


AUDLEY Tuesday 

‘*MY BELOVED AND BONNY COULIN,* 
What I I don't 
know, but since ever I came back to this 
blessed town there has been nothing but 
rain, rain, and rain, and the Beautiful 
that you tried to make 
was like Venice, is nothing but 
of smoke away down in a hole, and St. 


PLACE, 


have done to deserve it 


City, 
mass 
Mary 's steeple over there seems to shiver 
with cold when it strikes the half-hours; 
and the only human beings within sight 


again, he had to imagine an- 


¢ her head to look | 


| word, I don't 


| ghosts that she promised anything 


the slightest notion of keepir 
know; but 


out 
the thir 
and then all of a sudden—in | 
for her extraordinary good-natu 


done: 


self-sacrifice, she finds herself a forlon 
forsaken damsel; left to pace up and di 


the sand of Inisheen, which, as And 


| Hopper remarks, is so firm and cles 
| “Sure, miss, ye might walk on it 


| coming home. 
me believe 
j}again take lodgings where one 


are a lot of rooks in the meadows across | 
the road, and you can tell by the noise | 
they make they are in a frightful temper | 


because of the wet. I do wonder now, 


more than ever, where, in such a climate, | 
a certain person got all the sunniness that’s | 


in his face, and in his eves, and more par- 
ticularly his hair. Did he take all there 
was to get, and leave none? Atallevents, 
Master Coulin, it’s a very good thing for 
you, and it’s a very bad thing for me, 
that you and I did not live in the time 
when the cold-hearted Saxon made the 
young Irishmen crop their locks, for then 
I wouldn't have looked at you, and I'd 
have minded my own proper business. 
Dear me, the audacity of some people, and 
the folly of others! Just when a good 
contralto is worth a mint of money in Ital- 
ian opera, jealousy steps in and says, No, 
you sha‘n’'t even be allowed 
tosing in England; no more Crystal Palace 
for you; nothing but concerts in such cen- 
tres of civilization as Cork and Limerick 
and Belfast; and just to make sure of hid- 
ing away such a diamond—no, I suppose 
it should be an emerald in Treland—[ll 
set Don Fierna and his wicked elves to bind 
you in invisible chains, and something aw- 
ful will happen to you if you even whisper 


Well, whether 


you sha’n't; 


La Seala in your dreams. 
it 
whether it was the sunlight that had got 
into the brown of Mr. Jealousy’s hair, or 


( 


flowin 


oulin in Irish means “the youth with the 
¢ hai Miss Romayne was doubtless famil- 
iar with Moore's songs. 


was her tremendous good-nature, or | 


satin shoe.’ 

“Oh, Willie, I'm sick tired of thi 
and I don’t know what writi; 
to you. I was wet through last nig 
What induced me to tals 
these rooms I don’t know. I shall nevep 

Can 

drive home on a wet night. Bu 
Patience says she likes large views: I sup 
pose they conform with her great mind 
I have been so good, Willie! [have bee; 
really so very good that I don’t know what 
to do with myself, and I expect to find 
wings sprouting some morning when | 
get up. haven't gone round by the bar 
racks onee, and the two or three times | 
have gone round, I have kept my eyes 
fixed on the gravel the whole way, just in 
case a young ossifer might come riding out 
(I can see the frown on your face qui 
clearly, and perhaps it isn’t safe to 
jokes in a letter, when one isn't by t 
scolded for impertinence, flippancy, u 
ladylike manners, and all the pleasant 
rest of it). So we'll get back to business 
please, and the truth is, you know, Master 
Willie, although it has been reserved for 
an English singer to reveal to the Irish 
people the pathos of ‘The Bells of Shan 
don,’ all the samethe English singer can't 
earna living by singing that one song, un 
less, indeed, she were to sing it through 
the streets, like Nellie in the Green Bushes 
No, nor even when she makes a skillful 
selection illustrating the wonderful vir 
tues of the Irish people, and when she 
shifts her engagements as much as possi 
ble from north to south, and east to west: 
yes, and even when she makes excuses for 
pretty long holidays—at Inisheen or else 
where—even the Irish people, though lik 
ing to be told of their virtues, may get a 
little tired of her, and wish to see a little 
lessof her. In that case, managers might 
begin to hint about reduction of terms 
whereas, even at present, it’s just about 
all she can do to keep things straight— 
waiting for the glorious time when Prince 
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pince 


CGoldenhair 1s coming to claim her and 
er off. Very well, now this is the 
atthe —— Theatrein Dublin they're 


)put in a panorama between the 
ie ind they ve made me an. offer 
, ou needn't jump out of your chair 
ike ‘at: it isn’t to goon the stage); [say 
have made me a very fair and liberal 

ther { will go and sing for them—only 
conveachevening, which is light work, 
[| shall have no expense of dresses or 
cloves, for I sing in the * wings’ unseen. 
Don't you see, the panorama is really a 
of pictures of Irish seenery, and 
hey come to the finest of then:—of 


ise it’s Killarney in moonlight; that’s 
weause they don’t know the glen near the 
Blackwater where Don Fierna lives, and 


jeremisehief is done to the hearts of poor 
atyessed damsels—then the orchestra be 
is to play very softly and sweetly, and 
then you hear the voice of an angel (that’s 
ne) singing away somewhere—at Innisfal 
len or Killeenalougha, I don’t think 
much of the song they have seni me; but 
dare say it will sound very nice in that 


mysterious way, and the moonlight and | 


e view of the lake will put a charm into 
y poor singing. Now, Willie, | know 
vou don’t want me to go to Dublin; but 
iis isn’t like going to Dublin in an ordi 
nary kind of way, for my name won't ap 
pear in the bills at all, and nobody will 
know who is singing. It will really bea 
mg holiday forme, and I shall come back 
io my concert series after a sufficiently 
long absence; and I promise you that as 
[ shall have no audience visible, I will 
sing every evening just as if I were sing 
ing to you, and think of you all the time; 
ind the management will not have reason 
to be sorry for that. Now what do you 
say? My father’s half-pay just about 
keeps him, you know; but I have always 
tried tosend him some little present about 
midsummer to induce him to go down to 
Ramsgate or Margate for a week. Then 
these long holidays, even with all the good 
old Patience’s economy, have very nearly 
emptied my purse, and supposing that 
Prince Goldenhair were suddenly to ap- 


ear and say, ‘Look sharp, Miss Kitty; | 


I've found the bag of diamonds I went 
for: come along! wouldn't it be very 
awkward if I had to say, ‘Oh, but, dear 
sir, | haven't got a farthing to buy my 
white satin dress with’? So be a good boy 


and don’t make any objections, and every 
night I'l think of you as I'm singing the | 
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song—olr dear me! as if | had anything 
else to do now but think of you, with a 
bit of a cry now and again. 

‘What is the use of my writing to you ? 
I know what vou are doing at this moment 
You are not working at all; you are not 
thinking of me at all; you are walking in 
Hyde Park with Mr. Supereilious, and ad 
miring the fine ladies, and I shouldn't 
wonder if he had got you to conviet-crop 
your hair, like his own, and wear gloves 
to get your hands white. Why should I 
waste my time on you when you're not 
thinking about me? Perhaps you won't 
open this letter at all; perhaps you will 
leave it lying unopened on the table; | 
wonder a bit. 

‘T got Miss Patience to drive out on a 
ear to the glen. But it was common dav 
ight, and Don Fierna and his elves had 
cwone away in-doors, and there was nothing 


but erumbling from the dear old Patience 
at her having to scramble down the bank 
and serateh her hand with briers. She 
couldn't imagine why I wanted to pull her 
to pieces like that, nor could [ get Andy 
the Hopper that same afternoon to say a 
word about fairies or Don Fierna. Indeed, 
all the neighborhood beeame quite com 
monplace. Inisheen is a mean looking, 
miserable hole; I never saw such dirty 
streets: and the wretched tubs of vessels 
are lying not on sand at all, but on mud. 
[ hated it except one or two nights when 
the moon was up, and I Jooked out on the 
cliffs beyond the bar, and I said to myself, 
‘Well, now, if m\ bonny boy were coming 
home from these cliffs earry ing with him 
the wild pigeons he had been after all the 
day, perhaps I'd like the place a little bet 


ter, and then, you know, how could | help 
thinking of the night you rowed me home 
in the boat, and all Inisheen asleep, and 
you had wrapped me up so tight in the 
shawl? Iwaved my handkerchief to you 
from the window, but I daren’t lift the 
window; so you couldn't see. I watched 
you go away back to the town—the boat 
the weest black speck on the silver of the 
water. Dear me! that I should say any 
thing against Inisheen, that is the dearest 
spot in the world to me, and hallowed by 
associations that memory will never give 
up. My dear, dear Inisheen! My beau 
tiful Inisheen! And will it be moonlight 
on that same night seven years hence ? 
Perhaps I shall not be so frightened then. 

‘*But what I dread most of all, Willie, 
is next Sunday morning. 1 know it will 
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be a beautiful morning, just to spite me. 
And I the 


window with all my things on long before 


know how I shall wait about 


the time, and looking over to the clock 


of St. Anne and vishing it would push 


ahead and make the single Shandon bell 


strike the half-hour. (Why did you quar 


rel with Miss Patience, Willie 2? It was so | 

nice to listen for your ring at the bell.) 
nd then half past ten strikes, and out I 

vo; and Lam certain it will be the loveli- 


est morning, and the hawthorn just com 
ing out, and all the fresh air sweet-scent- 
ed. And no one at the corner 
quite empty—no trace of the gamekeeper- 
ish young Apollo with the shy eyes and 
the sun-brown locks, who used to say, 
‘The top of the morning to ye, Miss Kitty ! 
and be so modest and grateful for her con 
descension. Then away she goes, allalone, 
past the barracks—but really, really and 


truly, honor bright, keeping her eyes on | 


the ground the whole way until she has 
passed the walls—and then do you know 
of a lane about there, Master Willie ? 
you know of a lane about there that you 
can go along, and twist and turn about, 
until you 


vet out among hedge-rows, where 
grown-up children can pull wild flowers 
and say pretty things to each other? Did 


vou ever 


oo along such a lane ? 

You are 
vith Mr. Superciliousness, 
and if there’s anybody in the wide world 
who hates you with her whole heart, it’s 


‘*But you are not listening. 
out I] 


Walking’ 


your despised but forgiving 


He looked at the beginning of the letter 
again. 

‘Tm glad it rained on Tuesday,” he 
said to himself, and he thought that his 
conscience would perhaps absolve him if 
he put off his work for a little while to 
send kitty just as long a letter as she had 
sent him—cheating the great distance be- 
tween them, as it were, and imagining him- 
self talking to her in the little room look- 
ing over the valley to Shandon tower. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A FIRST CHECK. 

TIME passed, and Fitzgerald grew very 
anxious about not hearing anything, good, 
bad, or indifferent, concerning the review 
he had sent to Mr. Gitford. He ventured 
to mention the matter to Hilton Clarke. 
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the place | 


Do | 


| ‘** Get it back,” he said, laughing 
put John Brown into it.” 

However, if each morning brouc) 
little pang of disappointment, the: 
no time for balancing hope and fi ! 
ing the rest of the day; for now the x 

magazine was being pushed forward, and 
everybody had his hands full. Every 

that is to say, except the editor-in-chie/ 
who, when Fitzgerald called on him 
urged him to come down to the Strand | 
decide some matter or other, seemed 1 

} more inclined for a lounge along Pic 


dilly, if the morning was fine, accompa 
nied by this attentive Telemachus, w 
willingly listened to his discursive n 
logue. By this time Fitzgerald ha 
to know something more about Hilto 
Clarke, and had observed, among othe) 
things, that he seemed quite incapable of 
denying himself any gratification that lay 
within his reach. No matter what it was 

having his initials in silver on his ivory 
| backed hair-brushes, or the purchase of an 
illuminated missal displayed in a shop 
window—the whim of the moment had to 
be gratified, and he was careful to point 
lout to Fitzgerald that he, Hilton Clarke 
had already done a good deal for Mr 
bell in presenting him with the idea 
this new magazine, and also to assign asa 
reason for his carelessness or his idleness 
the necessity of the business people haying 
all their arrangements completed first, 

One morning Fitzgerald went up to th 
Albany, and found his chief, with the ac 
customed cigarette in his hand, reading 
the Contes Rémois—or, more probably 
and profitably, looking over the delightful 
little wood-cuts. He put the book asic 
as Fitzgerald entered. 

‘““Mr. Seobell has made a suggestion 


NCO 


that I think very good,” said the latter, 
| after the usual greetings. ‘* He thinks 
| you should have for your opening article 
a paper written by a lawyer, some well 
known Q.C., for example, on the terms of 
leases and agreements, and the points that 
should be carefully looked after. * 
onwhich a solicitor should be consulted, 
he suggests. You know, lots of people 
enter into agreements about a shooting or 
a house that look all right and safe, but 
that may land them anywhere. Now just 
at the outset wouldn't that be rather ap 
propriate ?” 

Hilton Clarke looked at him. 

‘*The suggestion is Scobell’s.’ 


nts 


| 


’ 


inks 
ticle 
vell 
is of 
that 


te a: 


Vell, you see, don’t think it is a bad 
it at the outset it is most important 
and for you, and for Dick Seobell 

iw precisely where we are. Now | 

. editor of this new magazine, and 

obell is not.” 

Fitzgerald, wondering; 

surely you may take suggestions 
anybody if they happen to be worth 


Yes,” said 


Ing ¢ 
Krom anyvbody—except my proprie 
No, we will get our 

idea for an opening article, Fitzger 
| Let's talk about something you are 
familiar with. 


ou understand. 


And | have some 
sfor you. One of the most charming 
en in London, one of the wittiest and 
of the best-looking, too, has expressed 
uterest In you.” 
Oh, indeed,” said Fitzgerald, profess 
vy to be very grateful, as in duty bound. 
| showed her your Woodland Walk, 
| she commissioned me to ask you 
ether the verses were your own 
Which verses ?” said Fitzgerald, for 
deed there were several little bits of 
rhyme cunningly interwoven with that 
vossip about birds and water-falls. 
Why, those with the refrain, *The lit 
tle ringlets round her ears.’ 
ey were your own. 


Ah, Lean see 
I thought so my 
self. And I was to ask whether the little 
ringlets were dark or golden—golden, she 
ssed.”” 

Fitzgerald flushed, and said, with an in 
different air, ‘* I suppose the lines can ap 
ply toany color—pink as well as another.” 

You won't tell us, then 7 Well, it was 
i pretty notion to bring the refrain in at 
the end of each verse. The music of it 
If | were writing an opera, 
should have one particular air running 
all through it; cropping up here and there, 
vou know, so that people should get quite 
familiar with it, and be able to whistle it 
as they go home. 


catches vou, 


You have no idea how 
consoling it is to some people to whistle an 
ur from a new opera as they are coming 
out. That is a pretty refrain you have in 
ur verses, 
‘You hear the secret words she hears, 
You little ringlets round her ears!’ 


Yes, Llikeit. The repetition is effective.” 

have been to the lithographer’s,” 
suid Fitzgerald, shortly. “The cover looks 
very well; but I have told him to try red 
onawhite ground. That would be clear- 


y seen on the book-stalls.” 
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‘Ah, ves, no doubt. 


Karp will see to 
that, I suppose. 


Now, Fitzgerald, | sup 
pose you know very little about women as 
vet 

sl suppose not,” said the other. 

‘] know one thing that will surprise 
you when you find it out, as | dare say 
vou will.” He stretched out his legs, and 
regarded the tips of his fingers—a favor 
ite attitude of his when he had got some 
thing he liked to talk about. But some 
times he vegarded his companion, 
am quite convinced myself that there is 
a large number of women who know 
nothing about, who are incapable of 
knowing anything about, the romantic 
sentiment of love. They have never ex 
perienced it; they will never experience 
it; and when they read about it in books 
they don’t believe in it; they think it Is 
only the ridiculous exaggerations of a poet 
ra playwright. 


They no more believe 
What they read about the passion of love 
than a man with an unmusical ear be 
lieves what people say about Mozart, or 
than a man whose eve is uneducated be 
lieves what is written about Titian. sut, 
mind you, these are the women it is safest 

| to make a marriage contract with. They 
will honorably fulfill their part of it; 
make good wives and mothers; and be af 
fectionate enough in a trustworthy, pa 
tient, unimaginative sort of way, without 
causing any anxiety or bother. Well, 
now. L believe there are other women 
who are just as much the other way 
who have an absolute hunger and thirst 
for the sentiment of love, for its dram 
drinking, as you might say 
an unappeasable heart. 


women of 
If it is vour bad 
luck to come across one of these at the 
moment when her affections are by some 
extraordinary chance disengaged, she 
will almost certainly make you fall in 
love with her; and then, mind you, so 
long as you are near. her, and keep her 
amused and occupied with fallings out 
and reconciliations and so forth, I dare 
sav she will remain quite faithful to vou 
Oh yes, I have no doubt of that. But if 
you go away, that is dangerous. Her eyes 
will begin to roam about, and her heart 
to put out trembling little feelers. Of 
course if you were to marry her offhand, 
that might settle it; and certainly if she 
had children she would probably keep all 
right, for she would transfer her excess of 
affection to them. But to be left alone 

| to have this warm, generous little heart of 
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hers waiting to be kind to somebody, and 


her young eyes wounding where they 


look—poor thing!—how can she help go 
ing and playing the misehief 7” 

* Perhaps your experience of women 
unfortunate,” said Fitzgerald, 
as respectfully as possible. It was quite 
clear to him that Hilton Clarke had, per 
haps in conjunction with the clever lady 
he had referred to, been speculating about 


has been 


the person who had inspired the verses 
in the Woodland Walk—that is to say, 
Kitty: and Fitzgerald resented this harm- 


less Curiosity as a piece of intolerable im- | 


pertinence. They wanted to know wheth 
er her hair was dark or golden; they had 
been wondering whether she was a placid, 
faithful, unsentimental good sort of stu- 
pid creature, or a dangerous flirt 


suggestion 


either 
him 
and generally, as it appeared to him, they 
had been betraying a quite gratuitous in 
terest in his private affairs. But Hilton 
Clarke continued as if he were quite un- 
aware of the resentment that these gen- 
eralizations of his had provoked. 

No,” he said, quietly, think not. 
And [I would eall it rather 
than experience. I 
have never noticed that a woman's eyes 
are always wandering ? 


seeming to 


observation 


suppe Se, 


You have never 
sat at a table Phote, and watched, for the 
fun of the thing, have you?” 

should probably be attending to 
my dinner.” 


you look at the married couples, the hus- | 


bands are attending to their dinners. — It 
is the women whose eyes are constantly 
on the alert. You may look at the man 


MIONSTLOUS 


now, vou | 


as long as you like, and he won't know | 
anything about it: but look at the woman | 


only for a second, and her eves will meet 
yours—of course instantly to turn away 
again. 
tell when they are being regarded, even 
when their own eves are bent upon the 
table. It is a kind of instinet.” 

‘You seem to do a good deal of staring 
when you go abroad,” remarked Fitzger- 
ald. 

‘No; I think not. But I have tried 
the experiment a few times. Oh, by-the- 
way, my charming friend says I may take 
you to one of her smoking-parties.” 

**Smoking-parties? Are there 
there 

‘Yes, of course.” 

* And they smoke ?” 


ladies 


Indeed, I believe that women ean | 
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“If they are inclined to. Sov 
some don't. It is Liberty Hall.” 

* And does the charming lady sn 
said Fitzgerald, timidly. 
know something about 


He wan 
her, as shiv 
wanted to know something about kK 
But she is 
as willing to sit in a corner with yo 


Well, occasionally. 


talk to you; and very soon you \ 
agine vou are listening to one of the | 
ing ladies out of Boccaccio. But it j 
gerous,”’ 

What is?” 

** Her trying to keep those parties 
from Sir John’s ears. She'd much 
own up. Some time or other he'll 
back from Ireland unexpectedly, and ther 
will be a row.” 

“Sir John is her husband, T suppos: 
“Yes. [ve asked her to write a 
ticle on grass-widows for our 
and [ll have to see it doesn’t set Claphiar 
in a blaze rather. But 
shan’t have many subscribers Is! 

ton.” 

*T think I must be off now,” said Fit, 
gerald, rising. ‘* You think, then, Mh 
Scobell had better not speak about that 
article to a lawyer 7?” 

think, with Mr. Scobell’s permission 
I will edit the magazine myself. Aid so 
Iam not to take any message about the |i! 
tle ringlets round her ears 7” 

“Oh, certainly. Itold you,” said Fit: 
gerald, that pink was a good color. Let 
them be pink, if you like.” 

* Wait a bit,” said the other, laughing 
‘You won't be souncommunicative when 
a certain bright-eyed lady gets you into a 


Islington, 


corner and talks to you, and asks to bi 


allowed to light her cigarette at yours 
That is coming very near, isn’t it 7 Good 
by. Oh, about that review: if you ar 
anxious, Why don’t you eall and ask (i 
ford about it 7” 

“T would,” said Fitzgerald, hesitating 
ly, “if I thought I shouldn't be drivin 
him.” 

**Oh, bother him!” said Hilton Clarke 
cheerfully, ‘‘If he does not want it, 
ean use it in the magazine.” 

That parting touch took away all Fitz 
gerald’s resentment. The man was real 
ly good-natured. And even supposing lic 
had been driving his questions or his sur 
mises about Kitty-a little too close, might 
it not have been through a really friend!y 
interest 2? Then, again, it was something 
that so great and acknowledged an author 
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Hilton Clarke had looked favorably | 


little verses. Fitzgerald had placed 
eat store by them himself. He had, 
hidden them away ina rambling 

f gossip, imagining that no one but 

Kitty and himself would that he 
f had written them. And as they 
leased the ‘great critic, he would 

to Kitty and tell her. Had she not 

sort of joint ownership in them ¢ 
Fitzverald had now to return 


] 


know 


Steand: and as he was walking along that 
sivhfare, it suddenly occurred to him 

it he would take 
atthe Liberal Review office, 

The 
dyice was well meant; but it was inju 
- and still more injudicious was 
ityvverald’s choice of an opportunity. To 


| so put an end to his anxiety. 


diclous 
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to the | 


Hilton Clarke's ad- | 


co and worry an editor about a neglected | 


manuscript is a mistake at any time; but 


to do so before luncheon is pure madness. | 


When the morning seramble of corre- 
spondence is well over, when the frugal 
chop and pint of claret have moderated 
the sera indignatio produced by the con- 
trariety of things, and when, perhaps, the 
mild Manila and the evening papers may 
be still further inducing the editorial mind 
to repose, then, indeed, there may be hope 
for the anxious inquirer; but not before. 


» 


‘No, I don't think this will do,” con 
tinued Mr. Gifford, looking over the pages. 
‘Lam sorry to have given you the trou 
ible; but really you have made nothing 

out of the book. Surely there must be 
something in it, good or bad; you have 
found it nothing but lukewarm, like the 

| Church of the Lacedemonians. There is 
no flavorin what you have written. 
there!” 

Fitzgerald was too agitated to think of 
putting the Laodiceans in their proper his 
torical place; he mechanically took from 
| Mr. Gifford a printed slip which the latter 
pulled off a file. It turned out to be a 
proof of a bookseller’s advertisement; and 


Li 


at the head of the column appeared the con 
tents of the forth-coming number of a great 
Quarterly. 

vou see continued Mr, Gilford. 
New Novelist” has 
been called forth by this very book that 
you see nothing in; and I am told they 
regard its publication as marking a new 


That article about 


| departure in modern English literature.” 


Fitzgerald had to wait some twenty min- | 
ites in the office, during which time there | 


was a constant passing up and down stairs 
on the part of strangers, whom he regard- 
ed with considerable awe. Then a boy 
brought him a message that Mr. Gitford 
could see him, and he followed the inky- 
fingered Mereury. In a minute or two hie 
was standing very much like a culprit in 
Gifford, who was on the other side, and 
vho looked impatient and troubled and 


rout of a long writing-table; and Mr. | 


“Then LT say that that is most shame 
ful.” said Fitzgerald. driven to desperation. 
| ** There must have been bribery or person 
al influence. The book is as weak and 
feeble as it can be; it is a scandal to Eng 
lish journalism that bribery of some kind 
or another should have got such an article 
written.” 


| ‘How can you tell 7 said the other, 


| bad. 


and there. 


hurried, was plunging to and fro in a sea | 


of manuscripts. 

‘Ah, here it is,” he said at last. 
down. Glad you have ealled. I meant 
to write, Well, you see—” He looked 
over a page or two, and an expression of 


“Sit 


dissatisfaction was very plainly on_ his | 


face. ** Why, you seem to have found no- 
thing in the book, one way or the other!” 


If Fitzgerald had had his wits about | 


lim. he would perhaps have remarked 
that that was precisely what he had found 
iu the book; but he was far too disturbed 


wand aghast at the querulous fashion in | 


which the editor spoke of the article upon 
which he had built so many hopes. 


peevishly. In your opinion the book is 
Other people may not thinkso. And 
even you don t seem to think the book bad 
enough to call forth any definite disparage 
ment.” 

‘Tt is merely frivolous.” 

* And youare even complimentary here 
Well, then, perhaps you will 
; excuse me if IT point out some things that 
may be of service to you. You know you 
| ought to be aceurate in your quotations: 


par Roi, défense ad Dieu 
Do} érer miracle el ce lieu. 


Dopérer instead of de faire miracle, and 
that in so familiar a quotation 

* But Vopérer is right,” said Fitzgerald, 
| hastily interrupting. 


Gifford stopped and regarded him. 

“Oh, is it? What is your authority ? 
[should have thought the old police dis- 
| tich was well enough known.” 


Fitzgerald was so anxious to justify 
himself that his memory failed him alto- 
Nothing but 


| gether at this critical point. 
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confusion met him when he tried to re- 
call where he had mec with that luckless 
couplet. And so Mr. Gifford, turning 
from him to the manuscript, proceeded : 

Then vou introduce extraneous matter 
for no sufficient reason, You say here, 
‘One might arrive at a sort of negative 
definition of poetry by saving that it was 
precisely that quality which is conspicu- 
ously absent from every page of Pope, and 
which is conspicuously present in almost 
every line of Coleridge.” Now what is 
the use of advancing an opinion like 
that ?” 

‘One of the characters in the book 

‘Yes, ves.” said Mr. Gifford, with an 
impatience that was scarcely civil; though 
it was most likely he had been worried 
about something or other that morning; 
“but a reviewer can not be expected to set 
all the opinions of all the characters in a 
book right. And when vou proceed to 
remove Pope from the category pf English 
poets, you want more than a single sen- 
tence if you would justify yourself. It is 
not enough for you to say that such and 
such athing is: you must prove it to be so. 
You can't go and settle half a hundred dis- 
puted literary points in the course of a sin- 
gle book notice—” 


‘Tam sorry it won't do,” said Fitzger- | 


ald, lifting his hat. ‘* IT may as well take 
the manuscript with me, if you don't 
mind.” 

‘Lam sorry vou have had the trouble; 
but one must learn reviewing as other 
things; and perhaps I made a mistake in 
thinking you had had enough practice. 
There are one or two other points I might 
show you,” 

“Oh no, thank vou; no, thank you,” 
said Fitzgerald, with great courtesy; ‘1 
wouldn't trouble you. [must not take up 


so much of your time. Good-morning. | 


Tam very much obliged to you.” 

And so he got himself out of the office 
with all his mind aflame. It was not so 
much disappointment as indignation that 
consumed him—indignation that such a 
book should be made so great a matter of, 
simply because it was written by a mem- 
ber of the government, by a man in polit- 


ical life. What was the objection, then, | 


to this review but that he had not made it 
violent enough either with praise or blame? 
If he had made of it a balloon, now, and tied 
the worthless volumes to it and sent them 
up into the blue, or if he had made a 
nether millstone of it and hung it round 


Spencer Tollemache’s neck and 
him in mid-ocean, no doubt the 
browed editor would have been eh 
But because he had merely told the 
the review was lukewarm, like the ] 
momians. The Lacedemonians! 
faire miracle !—he knew it was d 
miracle! As for Pope, he declared 

self that the whole ** Essay on Man 

ed down and strained through a 

rag, would not produce as much po 

you could find in a single phrase « 
rick’sorSuckling’s. And then he cd 

the whole art and function of eritir 

the infernal gods; and then—in thi 

dle of the Strand, among the jin 
strangers— he laughed lightly. 

For it suddenly occurred to hit 
to betray such temper, or to feel so | 
his disappointment, was not bearin: 
the character that Andy the Hoppe 
given of him to Kitty. Was he go 
allow this first bit of misfortune to cas 
himdown? He began to regard the wat 
ter from a common-sense point of 
After all, his being debarred from furt| 
hope of contributing to the Liberal Revi, 
(and he had to admit that Mr. Gitford’s 
manner seemed conclusive on that point 
did not necessarily doom him to sti 
tion. And why should he be angry 
the great Quarterly, even if it had bx 
unduly influenced? The public wou 
speedily put the matter right by leaving 
the book, if it was worthless, unread 
When he came to think of it, moreover 
there might be some justification for \M 
Gitford’s harsh censure, regarding the a 
ticle from the editorial point of view 
| Doubtless he ought to have left Pope alone 
| He should not have altered a familiar quo 
| tation without being ready with his au 
| thority. In fact, by the time that he had 
reached Charing Cross he had convince: 
himself that the world was not so much 
amiss: and this gradual revival from his 
fit of disappointment did not at all stop 
there; but quite suddenly—and in amu 
ner that seemed to fill all the dusky sun 
| ight of the Strand with a sort of rose-color 
| —it sprang to a wild resolve. Whit 
| he were to go away back to Ireland, ani 
spend a day among the hawthorn Janes 
with Kitty ? 

He could not resist. The rebound from 
that extreme depression carried him awa) 
| with it; and only the necessity of having 
| to buy a Bradshaw and get some informa: 


‘tion out of that distressing volume suc: 


iol in calming down this bewildering 
t and anticipation that had seized 
ef him. Yes, by taking the mail 
, to Bristol that night, which was a 
lay. he could reach Cork on the Sat 

- evening; and then the Sunday 
‘ing—and his meeting Kitty—and 

ie her warm white little hand! | 

ole trip would cost little over two 

mds: was it not his only chance before 
long drudgery of the new magazine 

A hundred times over he pie 

ied to himself Kitty’s face when she | 
yuld suddenly see him there waiting for 
her. and each time the expression was dif 
fopent, And as for reviews, and quota- | 
tions, and black-browed editors, and any 
‘fteen dozen of Daphne's Shadows, he let 
all these things slip entirely away from | 
him. to be lost in the jangle and roar of 
the mighty town he was leaving. He 
was not thinking of them at all. He| 
was thinking of Sunday morning and of | 
Kitty’s tender look of wonder and .wel- 


} 


come. 
[t was about a quarter past eight in the 
evening when he reached Cork, and they 
just beginning to light the lamps. 
. was still a lurid sort of twilight in | 
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the stormy purple-blue sky, and the pave- 
ments were of a wan gray; but one after 
another the orange points of the lamps de 
clared themselves, and here and there a 
warm glow shone out from the shop win 
dows. The omnibus rattled through the 
town, past the black groups of idlers; now 
and again a woman darting out with an 


| angry objurgation to snatch in a vagrant 


child. He had been looking forward to 
his passing through the familiar streets as 


lasortof dream. Now it seemed strangely 


real. That sense of being at home that 
he had never experienced in the vast wil 


| derness of London had possession of him 


again; the accent of the people had a plea 


| sant, almost pathetic, touch in it; he seem 
| ed to know them so well, to have got back 


among old friends. 
But he was not going to seek to see Miss 
tomayne that night, wildly as his heart 
beat when he thought of her being so near 
him—just over there in the darkness—lit- 


‘tle thinking of what was in store for her. 


No; he would wait for the morning; he 
would have nothing less than the fresh 
and clear May morning to show him the 


| sudden, glad love-light leap into Kitty's 


wondering eyes. 


Chita’s Easy Chair. 


TE speak of Longfellow elsewhere. The 
\ Life of Carlyle was published just after 
Longfellow died. In the light of the serene 
life of the poet serenely ended, the life of the 
other man of letters has a strange aspect. For 
they were both exelusively literary men. They 
lived for literature. Their activities were sole- 
ly literary. Their influence and power were 
both literary. Could there be a more striking 
contrast? Carlyle was the greatest purely lit- 
erary force of his time; repelling rather than at- 
tracting sympathy; socially known by report- 
ed jibes and sarecasms, and a kind of Titanic 
impatience with pigmy human nature. Long- 
fellow died the most widely known and _ be- 
loved of all contemporary authors. 

Doubtless there was an immense difference 
of circumstance andcondition. Carlyle’s youth 
and middle age were a stormy struggle with 
poverty and with his own temperament. Long- 
fellow’s life was apparently as prosperous as it 
was blameless, and his temperament so sweet 
and equable that one who did not know the 
tragic passages of his career might well sup- 


pose if to have been all, like one of Lowell’s 

perfect June days, a sunny course of calm and 

cloudless hours from rosy dawn to golden sun- 

set. No man’s desires for his literary position 
Vor. LXV.—No. 335.—10 


were ever more fully gratified. But this was 
due to his just and modest appreciation of his 
own power. The bent of his character and 
that of his genius were coincident. 
“Therefore I hope to join your sea-side walk, 

Saddened and mostly silent with emotion, 

Not interrupting with intrusive talk 

The grand majestic harmonies of ocean 
“Therefore I hope, as no unweleome guest, 

At your warm fireside, when the lamps are lighted, 

To have my place reserved among the rest, 

Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited.” 
Of such an author there has been naturally a 
flood of personal reminiscences, and of every 
kind. Ife was so accessible and atfable that 
even the organ-grinder knew his kind heart, 
and played his melancholy tune under the 
poet’s window, sure of his reward. But copi- 
ous as the reminiscence has been, all that has 
been written about Longfellow has shown a 
singular unanimity of feeling. There ean, in- 
deed, be little difference of opinion about the 
first warm, violet-scented day in spring. Even 
those who once seemed to think that a star 
could not be a star if it were not imperial Ju- 
piter with moonsor the splendor-belted Saturn, 


| were vanquished at last by that modest radi- 


ance, and owned the tender spell. He was the 
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most famous of American authors. Was he | club the pretty procession of sind Siaias 


ever known to say a word except of sympathy 
and praise and encouragement to all his breth- 
ren, young and old?) He was singularly pros- 
perous as well as famous. Was there any trace 
of pride in that benignant aspect, or ever a 
whisper of anything but good and fair in that 
generous life?) Surely all authors, and the lit- 
erary life itself, have gained in repute by the 
career of Longfellow. 

It is not easy over a man’s fresh grave to 
forecast his fame, and it is an old reproach 
that Shakespeare’s contemporaries did not 
know him. But the long and firm and in- 
creasing hold of Longfellow upon the public 
heart, and the want of an excessive euthusi- 
asm of admiration, which, like a fierce blaze, 
soon spends itself, seem to foretell a fame 
calm and beautiful as his life. It is fortunate 
for remembrance that there was no decline of 
power, and that his last song, in full view of 
the “ Ultima Thule,” was still fresh and sweet 
and characteristic, and that our poet died 
singing. There had not been full health for 
some months, but as he sat at the Greek play 
a year ago, and a little later listened to the 
Phi Beta Kappa oration of Wendell Phillips, it 
was only the young man grown older, the sil- 
ver head over the golden heart of youth. A 
life so spotless, a character so unspoiled by 
universal homage, are in themselves a benedic- 
tion. 

Longfellow had outlived many friends, and 
was doubtless ready to follow them. He loved 
life, but death was not terrible to him. On 
that gray March afternoon, in the old house of 
many memories, when the voice of his brother 
spoke the last fitting words, and 


“Softly now the light of day” 


was tenderly and sweetly sung, his own lines 
in the sonnet to Sumner lingered beyond the 
music of the hymn: 


“ Good-night ! good-night ! as we so oft have said 
Beneath this roof at midnight in the days 
That are no more, and shall no more return.” 


Ir is not a great many years ago that, in 
the Protestant body of Christians, Easter 
mainly the festival of one denomination, and 
even within that denomination it was cele- 
brated with comparatively little pomp. But 
now it is universal, especially in the larger 
towns and cities, and every church decorates 
itself with flowers, and observes with annually 
accumulating splendor the great feast of the 
immortal hope. The churches are filled with 
flowers. The music is elaborate, and it is elab- 
orately advertised during the preceding week, 
and, by one of those odd coincidences which 
associate the most diverse things, it is on East- 
er-day that the newspring bonnets of the ladies 
appear, and there is thus a curious mingling 
of the most unrelated interests. 

“T have observed,” said an elderly gentle- 
man, as he watched from the window of his 


was 


| winding churchward on Easter morning. «4 
} some ladies of high fashion dress mor 
more elaborately as they advance in y 
and as the sweet light of youth fades f 
their eves, it is replaced by a greater blayy 
diamonds upon their persons.” 

It was the venerable Ambassador fro; 
naar who spoke, and who was smiling 
santly upen the cheerful scene. 

“For myself,” he continued, “IT ean 
nothing more enchanting in human fo, 
the granddaughter of my old friend w] 
went to see some years ago in Newport, ani 
who bounded in at the open window from t] 
garden on a perfect June morning—hers: 
carnate June—clad in a white muslin dress 
her hair simply knotted behind, holding a ros 
in her hand, and with the loveliest rose in je, 
cheeks. That young woman, a girl not 
twenty, has girls of her own more than twent 
now, 


vet 


I wonder if she wears a very elaborat 
bonnet this Easter morning, and whether he 
dress is a mass of pleats and puffs and marvel 
lous trimmings, which, when profusely extray 
agant upon the form of the elder woman, al 
ways remind me of signals of distress hung 
out upon a eraft which is drifting far ay 
from the enchanted isles of youth. Is it th: 
instinctive effort to prolong the brilliancy ot 
youth that induces the advancing woman to 
decorate herself so brightly? Is it the inyol 
untary hope that she will really seem to 
buoyant and gay of heart if only her dress he 
gay? Asthey go trooping by I mark that rich 
ly caparisoned dowager, and T[ recall the days 
when I was merely an attaché of the embassy, 
and when in the modest parlor in Bond Street 
she sang: 


“*T wadna walk in silk attire, 
Nor siller hae to spare, 
Gin IT must from my true love part, 
Nor think on Donald mair.’” 

The old gentleman from Sennaar is always 
permitted to have his own way, and he prat- 
tles on without interruption. If you don't 
care to listen, it is always easy to withdraw, 
and to look out at another window, and to 
make your own comments instead of heeding 
his. 

“But that was not exactly what I had in 
mind as I watched this pretty Easter proces- 
sion,” resumed the venerable Ambassador; * but 
the truth is that when I see a crowd of brighit- 
ly dressed women, my mind scatters, as it were, 
and Tam very apt not to hit my mark.” 

The old géntleman smiled again. “ All the 
fine spring bonnets of Easter-Sunday do not 
prove the youth of every face under them, and 
I wonder whether this splendid celebration of 
Easter means that you are a more religious 
people than in the plainer Easter days that | 
remember. Is the sincerity of religious feel- 
ing always in proportion to the magnificence 
of the ritual? Ifitis, you have become a deep- 


'ly religious people, especially in your great 


; 
fe 
| 
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that the people of that city were in dan- 
op of mistaking a punctual observance of re- 
, is ceremonies for religion. But you are 
ntelligent that you are, of course, in no such 
danger. LTaccept these beautiful flowers and 

is pretty procession of new bonnets as the 


yroof of your religious progress.” 

~The Ambassador paused retlectively a mo- 
ment. and then continued: “ You send a great | 
many missionaries to India and elsewhere, Is | 


| 
it because you have no work for them aut | 


home? I often take a walk in your great | 
city, entirely away from Fifth Avenue, off to- | 
ward the rivers. I see several things, and I 
of several things in your newspapers, | 


which induce me to ask whether you are prac- 
tical as well as nominal Christians. In my 
country, my benighted and heathen Sennaar, 
we have a proverb that an ounce of practice is 


worth a pound of profession. In Rome, I say, 
ve used to fear lest the people, with crossings 
and dippings and genuilections and repetitions 
of a long series of invocations and confessions 
and penance and many ceremonies, might come 
to confound these things with religion. But 
[suppose that this blossoming Easter, this sol- 
emn abstention from ‘the Germaw in Lent, 
and this interest in draperies and postures, 
mean that you devote the same energy and 
time and care to studying how to help the 
helpless, how to console the suffering, how to 


teach poverty to hope and labor for its own | 
| fleshly delights. There could, indeed, be no 


relief. It means that the richly attired Chris- 
tians who are walking in the most fashiona- 
le spring bonnets to church on Easter-Sun- 
day have learned who is their neighbor, and 
what their duty is toward him, and are dili- 
gently doing it.” 

The Ambassador removed his eyeglasses, 
and turned to smile sweetly upon the group 
of club men near him, 

“But if it does not mean this, how are you 
better than Sennaar? If you build superb 
churches in one street, and tolerate heathen 
squalor of soul and body in the next street, 
why do you call yourselves Christians? No, 
no: I prefer to believe that these sweet tlow- 
ers of Easter are not symbols of your words, 
but of your work ; not of your professions, but 
of your practice.” 

The old gentleman resumed his glasses, and 
looked silently at the thronged strect. Is his 
preference our faith also? Do we believe that 
the great increase in the beauty of the Easter 
commemoration shows acorresponding increase 
in religious faith and practice? Or are we 
possibly falling into the condition which they 
feared, at the Sennaar Legation in Rome, had 
befallen the people of that other imperial city? 


THE picture of Mr. Abbey’s which opens this 
number of the Magazine is one of the charm- 
ing series that he has contributed to our 
pages, illustrating quaint verses of Herrick’s 


as quaintly as they. The airy and half-gro- 


the Bacchie face have been caught by Mr. 
Abbey with singular felicity. Gathered into 
a volume, as they will be for the next holidays, 


| they will inake one of the most unique and 


beautiful of Christmas books, and they will 
send many a reader to the rest of the poet’s 
verses. Those which the artist selects for the 
picture in this number of the Magazine have 
much of Herrick’s willful and whimsical strain. 


“DELIGHT IN DISORDER 
*A sweet disorder in the dresse 
Kindles in cloathes a wantonnesse, 
A lawne about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 
An erring lace which here and there 
Enthralls the crimson stomacher; 
A cuffe neglectfull, and thereby 
Ribbands to flow confusedly ; 
A winning wave (deserving note) 
In the tempestuous petticote ; 
A carelesse shooe-string, in whose tye 
I see a wilde civility ; 
Doe more bewitch me then when art 
Is too precise in every part.” 


These are not precisely the lines which we 
might expect from the viewr of Dean Prior in 
Devonshire if we did not remember that the 
reverend gentleman hated the country, and 
was a Cavalier clergyman who had suffered for 
the King’s cause. He wrote the most exquisite 
verses to flowers, verses musical and pure and 
delicate—very dew-drops of song; but he had 


also a taste for the town and the table and all 


greater amazement than that of some young 
reader suddenly coming for the first time upon 
the “ Datfodils,” or “ Violets,’ or “ Meadows,” 
or “ Rose-Buds,” and hastening enchanted to 
the volumes of:the poet, only to find the lilies 
blooming in the mire. The name itself of the 
singer, Robert Herrick, is musical and sugges- 
tive. His best poems read for the first time con- 
vey a sense of ineffable grace and melody, and 
the Easy Chair recalls vividly the delight with 
which a young boy browsing in a great library 
first tasted the ambrosia of Herrick’s verse. 

It was a rude shock, however, to see his por- 
trait. It is that of a bovine Bacchus. The 
close-curling mass of hair clings to the head, 
and, covering the forehead, almost blends with 
the shaggy eyebrow. The immense aquiline 
nose springs beak-like from beyond the staring 
eyes, the mustache of a Cavalier covers the lip 
above the full mouth, and the chin doubles 
down in heavy jowls to the thick neck. In 
a bold hand he writes his signature Robert 
Hearick. It is easy enough to understand 
why he should have been 

“sad 
In this dull Devonshire,” 
and that 
‘ Before I went 
To banishment 
Into the loathed West, 
I could rehearse 
A lyric verse, 
And speak it with the best.” 
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It was not until 1223 that an entire reprint | 
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of Herrick’s complete poems was published, | 


but selections had been previously printed, 
and the 


poet was known to lovers of the 
older English poetry. In this country, Wash- | 
ington Irving, whose mind was full of waits 


of that pleasant old English reading, intro- 
duced Herrick had never 
heard of him. In the delightfnl paper upon 
Christmas-eve in the Sketch-Book, “the young 


omece. 


to thousands who 


.’ as the dance ended in which “a beau- 
tiful blushing girl of seventeen” was his part- 
ner, seizes a guitar, strikes an attitude, and be- 
cins to thrum “the little French air of the 
fronbadour.” But the old squire insists that 
on Christmas-eve there shall be none but good 
old Enelish singing, and the 


young officer, 


pausing a moment, and throwing up his fine | 


eyes to the ceiling, “struck into another strain, 
and with a charming air of gallantry gave 
Herrick’s ‘Night Piece to Julia!” 
his fair partner’s name was Julia. 

This beautiful little poem doubtless revealed 
Herrick to many readers, and laid them under 
a fresh debt to Irving. Indeed, one of Irving’s 
attractions is the flavor of the old English lit- 
erature which is evident in his works. No 
English author has seized the aroma and spirit 
of the romance of English life and tradition, a 
life, indeed, “that never was on sea or land,” 


Of course 


quite so satisfactorily as Irving. 
the romance of English life what De Toeque- 
ville did for our political system and develep- 
ment. In both cases the foreigner could see 
more clearly. 
the view. 
Herrick’s poems are in two parts—the “ Tes- 
perides,” composed of lyries, love songs, epi- 
grams, and conceits of every kind; and the 
* Noble Numbers,” His 
airy grace of versilication is enchanting, and 
his fancies are delicate as flowers. But he 
goes beyond the old fable, and, like the two 
sisters in one, from his sole mouth fall roses 
and pearls mingled in wild confusion with 
toads and weeds. To push through a volume 
of the “ Hesperides” is like walking through a 
swamp. It is all ooze and slime, anda tangled 
luxuriance of flowers with scents of strange 
wafted upon the air. Upon one 
page you read, with disgust, “ [one and Jane.” 
You turn the page, and read “ To Electra.” 


or religions pieces. 


sweetness 


‘T dare not ask a kisse, 
I dare not beg a smile, 
Lest, having that or this, 
I might grow proud the while. 
“No, no; the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Onely to kisse that aire 
That lately kiss¢d thee.” 


The lyrical strain is in no English poet 


purer than in Herrick, and he has even been 
called the very best of English lyric poets. 
Certainly in none of the strictly English poets 
is there a more simple and joyous music, with 
There 


a more delicate pathos, as in Burns. 


The distance lent precision to | 


| Mr. Hanson, who 
He did for | 


}an eloquent preacher. 


is plenty of classical allusion and forced 


mor in some of his verses. But the best 
free from artifice as the song of a bird 
Abbey’s pencil does not miss the tripping 
tiness of Herrick’s conceits, nor the ; 
grace of his nobler numbers, and his |) 
very sure to renew tie reading of a poet 


|} What forgotten, and to be read only wit! 


knowledge that at any page you may 


springs and circumambient a 


denly amazed and indignant. But every | 
er of the old poet will understand tl 
strain of that other lover which recalls N 
tender invocation to Sir Philip Sidney: © \M 
the tlowers blossom to thy fame, for thou ] 
not left one of them unsung! May the 

ir n 
praises as thou hast warbled theirs! 
those who live well sing, and those who 
well sigh, sweet panegyrics to thy memo1 


A 


Ir is twenty-nine years ago that, in the ed 
torial sanctum of the old Putnam in Park | 
the question was asked, “ Have we a Bow 
among us?” The paper which bore the tit 
was sent to Mr. Putnam by the Rey. | 
Hawks, who was at that time a literar 
historical authority in the city, as well as 
He stated that en 
tire confidence could be reposed in the li 
wrote the article, and Dr. 
Hawks also said that he knew Mr. Will 


| the alleged lost Bourbon, and considered } 


to be a simple, truthful, amiable, and » 
man, of ordinary intellectual power. Th 

doctor did not undertake to express an opiti 
upon the claim of Mr. Williams, but he sa 
that he could speak with certainty to the fa 
that he was not an Indian, and that 1 


tie 


Wa 


| equal to the invention of complicated evidk 


to support a fabricated story. 

The editors of the new magazine saw at o 
the advantage to their enterprise of so uniqu 
an article, and it was published in the second 
number, Public attention was soon aroused, 
and for a long time there was a brisk coutro- 
versy over the probability of the Williams 
claim. The strongest argument for it was the 
appearance of the claimant. Mr. Williams 
came one morning to Mr. Putnam’s office, and 
the editors descended to see him. They beheld 
aman who might have sat for the head upon 
a louis-’or. He was a man of large frame, of 
swarthy complexion, and of the lift of lead 
and heavily moulded face that marked the 
Bourbons. There was something singular and 
distinctive in his appearance, due partly to 
the dark, un-American hue, and partly, doubt- 
less, to the imagination stimulated by the sug- 
gestion that he was the Dauphin. His man 
ner was simple, and of a placid dignity which 
befitted both his heavy person and his alleged 
royalty. Butit was impossible not to feel that 
his softness and repose might be also the eratft 
of the Indian, and that it was yet quite too 
soon to recognize him as a son of St. Louis. 
He had preached in the city, and his sermon 


t 

| 
| 
| 
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thought to be “a sound and sensible” dis- | of his father’s western journey when he was an 
He was indeed known to other Epis- | exile and wanderer. Williams, who was then 
| clergymen besides Dr. Haw ks as a suc-| at St. Regis, heard of the plan, and hastened 
ful missionary to the Indians in Wisconsin. | to place himself upon the steamer that was to 
his power of conversion did not seem to | carry the Prince through the lakes to Green 
1 to the dogma of his Bourbon descent. | Bay. The Prince asked the captain of the 


ce, 


ure were indeed believers. But claims with | steamer if he could direct him to some one 
_. cireumstantial evidence have had sincere | who might recall the journey of his father, 
anders. There was never any very large | and perhaps retain some of its traditions, and 
ther of persons who supposed Mr. Williams | the captain naturally introduced Williams. 
« the lost Dauphin. |. S.M. was a guest at the dinner given by 
The story has been long forgotten. But a | the Prince at Green Bay, at which Williams 
brief series of papers in the Plattsburg Repub- also was an invited guest, but there was no 
» written at Green Bay, in Wisconsin, and | mysterious interview between him and the 
med E.S.M., reealls it. The writer, when a| host. Williams had probably told, with all his 
i. at home on Lake Champlain, used to | old missionary eloquence, at least all that he 
rofthe missionary Williams, who had been | knew of Louis Philippe’s journey, and Louis 
rin an Indian eabin in wild Canghnawaga, Philippe’s son may very well have bidden him 
d who had grown up hunting, trapping, and | to the Tuileries should he come to Paris, and 
shine from St. Regis to Whitehall; who, by | the Prince did undoubtedly send him tokens 
the suggestion of the Williams family in Mas- | of remembrance when he returned to France. 
icetts, had been to school at Long Mea-| The writer from whom we quote was im- 
low, upon the Connecticut River, near Spring- | pressed vivilly with the shrewd black eyes 
sald: who had then gone to Oneida Castle, in | and the well-bred “ Parisian” ease and dignity 
New York, and was so precocious that in 1220 | of Williams’s manner when he ealled upon her 
he had been ordained a teacher and Indian mis- | for we think it is a woman—to arrange the 
sionary, with almost a bishop’s prerogatives. | sale of his library to her husband. Not less 
Leading a great multitude of descendants of | striking was the library of the frontier mis- 


. Six Nations, he travelled westward toGreen | sionary to the Indians than the refined court- 
Bay, preaching with an eloquence and persua- | 
sive power which were wholly new to the In- | black-letter on vellum in parchment covers, 
dians. At Green Bay he married the beautiful | some, of the oldest English text, some, of the 
half-breed who still lives in the house where | earliest dates of printing, others were venera- 
Williams met her. Her father was a Canadian | ble St. Chrysostoms, Aquinas, Thomas & Kem- 
blacksmith, and her mother a half-easte Meno- | pis. It was the library that some noble youth 
minee. At thirteen years of age she was be- of the court, suddenly forsaking the world, and 
trothed toa gallant young trader from Detroit. | seeking, like the early Jesuit fathers in Cana- 
But the wonderful missionary came, saw, and | da, to bury himself in the western wilderness, 
loved. He knew the Indian customs of court- | “the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
ship, and giving the indispensable gifts to the | might have brought with him—costly editions 
virl’s mother, the dusky maiden of fourteen | of his uncle the cardinal, gifts from some roy- 
was told one morning that she need not go to | al dérote—to guide his holy and solitary medi- 
school, as she was to be married to Priest Will- | tations. 

‘ams in the evening. Tradition, it seems, still | The story passed from remembrance. It was 
fondly describes the fashionable flutter over decided that we had not a lost Bourbon among 
her baptism and confirmation by Bishop Hobart lus. Madame Williams said that she never 
in old Trinity Church in New York sixty years | heard of it until she was told by a friend who 
ago, recalling that of Pocahontas in London. | had read the article in Putnam’s Monthly, and 

Sut, according to the tale now told from | Williams himself soon relapsed into obscurity. 
Wisconsin, the simple, amiable, pions, but men- | He left Green Bay, And died at Hogansburg, 
tally “slow” claimant of the Bourbon heritage in St. Lawrence County, New York, about 
in 1853 was a greater schemer thirty years he- | twenty years ago, in the seventy-fourth year 
fore, projecting the consolidation of the rem- lof his age. His widow, the lovely Mademoi- 
nauts of the Six Nations into a later Indian | selle Jourdain of sixty years since, still lives in 
empire, of which he was to he prophet and | her solitary home on a high bank over Fox 
king. But,as the story is told, false to the | River. No relic of other days remains in the 
trust committed to him by the Church, false | house except the portrait of Williams. The 
to his pledges to the Indians, recreant to the lady last October was still dignified and court- 
national government, the emigration scheme, | eous, wearing an old-fashioned turban of brill- 
the basis of his proposed grandeur, failed, and | iant colors, and a quaint dress, half Christian, 
with it Williams fell into obsenrity and neglect. | half pagan, and she was attended by two halt- 

The only singular fact in the narrative of his | caste women of her tribe. 
claim to be the lost Dauphin was the undoubt- | We have not, and probably we have neve1 
ed acquaintance with the Prince de Joinville. | had, a lost Bourbon among us, but we shall al- 
But the explanation is simple. The Prince left | ways have a romantic Bourbon episode in our 
Albany, with a few friends, to follow the course | literary annals. 


esy of his address. Some of the books were 


B 
| 
i 
an 


household words, or has been the witness of 
events so intimately connected with the ad- 
vancement of the race,as the narrow strip of 
land, seventy-five miles in breadth and less 


than two hundred in length (an area less than | 


that of the two small States of Maryland and 
Delaware), that lies between the 
nean and the Arabian Desert. The land of 
the Bible—every rood of its territory teems 
with sacred memories and traditions; and as 
long as the Book retains its hold upon the 
mind and affections, and the most enlighten- 
ed of mankind continue to contemplate the 
scenes, the actors, and the events that are de- 
scribed in it with profound and reverent sym- 
pathy, each new record of travel and explora- 
tion in the Holy Land will be turned to with 
fresh and eager interest. Of the numerous 
publications touching this memorable land, 
none have enjoyed or deserved a greater pop- 
ularity than the Rev. Dr. Thomson’s The Land 
and the Book, the first 
scribing the kingdom of Judah, Southern Pal- 


estine, and Jerusalem, was briefly noticed in | 
Since then, Dr. | 


this Record for May, 1880. 
Thomson has completed a second volume? of 


his pleasing and instructive work, in which he | 


describes in minute detail, and on the same 
general plan as was pursued in the previous 
volume, Central Palestine (ineluding Samaria 
and Upper and Lower Galilee) and Phoenicia. 
These divisions formed the most fertile and 
beautiful portions of the Land of Israel, and 
are pre-eminently distinguished for the num- 
ber, variety, and importance of their historic 
sites and sacred incidents. Here Gerizim and 
Ebal lift their awful heads; here Hermon 
raises its snow-capped peaks; here Carmel 
stands like a majestic sentinel at the northern 


tly rises Tabor’s hallowed Mount of the Trans- 
figuration; here stretch the beautiful plains 
of Sharon and Esdraelon, the picturesque val- 
leys of Ajalon and Jordan, the wilderness of 
the Temptation, and the cedar-crowned mount- 
ain range of goodly Lebanon; here lived the 
patriarchs, and here their bones lie buried ; 
here Joseph was sold by his brethren, and 
here too he was buried; here the hosts of Sen- 
nacherib and Ben-hadad were discomfited, and 
here Gideon triumphed over the Midianites ; 
here flourished the ancient towns and cities 
of the kings of the Ten Lost Tribes; here Eli- 
jah and Elisha manifested the power of the 


1 The Land and the Book. Or Biblical Tilustrations 
drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and 
Scenery, of the Holy Land—Central Palestine and Phee- 
nicia. By M. THomson, D.D. With 130 Ilus- 
trations, and Maps. Royal 8vo, pp. 689. New York: 


Chitar’s Lrtevary 
T is no exaggeration to say that no other 


country in the world is so laden with deep- 
ly affecting associations that have passed into 


Mediterra- | 


| of Tiberias, the Lake of Gennesaret, ete. —\ 


; and recall a thousand memories of His da 


volume of which, de- | 


Harper and Brothers 


pp. 227. 


true God, and here nearly all the greater 
phets dwelt and delivered their inspired n 
sages; here David slew Goliath, here J); 
himself from the jealous rage of Saul,and } 
he was solaced by the love “ passing thi 

of women” of Jonathan; and, finally, he 
dwelt the Saviour during nearly the en 
period of His life; here He was baptized of 
John, descended upon by the Holy Ghost 
tempted of the devil; here He chose His dis 
ples, and here He went about through tow: 
and village,and mountain, and sweet count; 
place, teaching, preaching, healing, doing v 
and manifesting His divine power by many 
marvellous works. 
toric 


tir 


At every step are met his 
sites—Nazareth, Cana, Nain, Bethany 
Capernanm, Jacob's Well, Bethabara, the Sea 
were hallowed by His presenee, or were t] 
scenes of the events described in the Gospels, 


life. Every portion of this most interest) 
land was traversed by Dr. Thomson, and is d 
seribed as in an imaginary familiar colloquy 
between companions in travel, illustrating his- 
torical allusions in the sacred text, settling 
questions as to the identification of sites, dis 
covering similitudes or survivals of manners 
and customs, establishing topographical 
geographical facts, and throwing light on in 
numerable ethnological, archeological, and 
Biblical problems. 


The volume is the record 
of the accumulated experience of the author 
during forty-five years’ residence in the Holy 
Land as a missionary, refreshed and recast in 
a recent tour, and complemented in popula 
form by the results of the latest and most 
authentic scientific discoveries and explora- 
tions. 


ONE of the most noteworthy literary events 


of the year has been the publication of Dor 
gateway of the Promised Land, and here gen- | 


othy ; a Country Story,? a new poem by an au- 


| thor whose name is not given in the title- 


page, but who is understood to be Mr. Arthur 
J.Munby,a friend of the author of Lorna Doone, 
whom he rivals in his charm as a story-teller, 
and in the wealth of his realistic descriptions 
of domestic and country life and manners, and 
of rural occupations and scenery. The poem 
is a pastoral in elegiace verse, and is remarka 
ble for its calm and level amplitude, and its 
admirable mastery. of the difficult verse in 
which it is written. Unlike much of our re- 
cent poetry, it is absolutely free from puzzle 
and ambiguity, and is as clear, straightfor- 
ward, and intelligible as anything by Chancer, 
Shakspeare, or Burns. The heroine is an ori- 
ginal conception, evincing a daring disregard 
for those conventional notions which prevail 


2 Dorothy. A Country Story in Elegiac Verse. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
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ruled modern literature | A MEMOIR of John Quincy Adams,* prepared 
for the “American Statesmen Series” by Mr 
John T. Morse, Jun., combines vigorous 


, society, and have 
dart with a rod of iron, and according to 
which a woman to be a worthy heroine of a 
wel, or play, or poem, must, if of the rustic | sketch of the life and character of one of the 
iss, be of the Dresden china kind, and have | most vigorous and original, and without ex- 
ol characteristic to distinguish her from | ception the most independent, irrepressible, 
her mates, intimating that she is of a superior | and combative, of our great statesmen of the 
strain. ‘hus, if her avoeations are homely | 
hel surroundings common, she must have | nous outline of those great transitional pe- 
stinetive or inherited grace and retine- | riods in our politic al history which witnessed 
severally the de¢ adence of the Federal party 
and the rise of its opponents to administra- 
tive power, the rise and fall of the caucus SYSs- 
tem, the introduction of personal polities into 
| national affairs, and the advent of the conven- 


second generation, with a concise and lumi- 


ana 
ment that unexpectedly assert themselves in 
of the accidents of her birth and nurture 5 
wears a course and simple country dress, 


it must be fashioned with taste and worn with | 
high-bred grace; if her hands are ungloved | 
and acquainted with toil, they must be soft, | tion system, and the inauguration of the an- 
small, shapely, and unmarked by the stains of tislavery agitation in Congress. Mr. Adams's 
] - and if her feet are ordinarily coarsely | long and eventful career in the public service, 
shod, and inured to trudgings on rough coun- from his first entry upon it at the age of four- 
ry soil, they must, on occasion at least, be- | teen, as the private secretary of Mr. Francis 
neath her petticoxt like little mice steal in | Dana, envoy from the United States to Russia, 
nd out, like those of the bride so trippingly until in his eighty-first year the death-stroke 
bed by Sir John Suekling in his charm- | fell upon him at his post of duty in the House 
of Representatives, is sketched in no meagre 
outline by Mr. Morse, although, as he takes 
pains to assure US, his memoir is not a histor- 
ical biography of the customary elaborate or- 
der, but is rather a general sketch of the man 
with a few of his more prominent surround- 
against a background of the history of 


deserl 
ing “Ballad upon a Wedding.” All such 
dainty devices are disdained by the author of 
this delightful idyl. Its heroine, Dorothy, is 
a Jove-child, reared by the hand of charity till 
she becomes a rustic servant-maid, working 
heartily and well and earning wages at the 
rude toil of the farm. The poet pictures her | ings 
as stalwart and tall as aman, and strong as a | the times, tilled in, shaded, and colored by in- 
heifer to work, rejoicing i) the freedom of out- | cidents and versions derived principally from 
door labor as she followed man’s work at the | Mr. Adams's own remarkable diary. Along 
»lough or the scythe; stately, erect like a | the broad route of this characteristic and al- 
neen, built for beauty indeed, but certainly | most life-long daily record, the biographer 
built for labor as well, as witness her museu- | travels to the end, and in its course every 
trait of Mr. Adams's personality comes out, re- 
vealing a man of stainless personal purity, 
whose high and noble character was veined 
with notable blemishes, faults, and short-com- 
ings. Honorable in his aspirations, pure in 
his ambitions, patriotic in his motives and ac- 


lar arm, Witness the grip of her hand. Rough 
and hard, he tells us, were her broad brown 
hands; rough her thick, ruddy arms, shapely 
and round as they were; rough, too, her glow- 
ing cheeks, and her sunburned face and fore- 
head, set in her amber bright hair, browner 
than cairngorm seemed ; yet it was a hand- | tions, independent to a fault, and spurning all 
face, whose beautiful regular features la- | questionable expedients to insure SUCCESS, Mr. 

bor could never spoil, and ignorance could not | Adams exhibited at all times and under the 
degrade. But if Dorothy has the size and | stress of unprecedented pressure an elevated 
strength of a man, and is proud of the glory | morality and a rigid political honesty that 
and joy of a man’s work in the field, she is | were as rare as they were admirable ; and thus 
withal a very weman, in whose clear blue eyes | endowed, he maintained for the greater part 
bright beams of intelligence linger, and on | of his life, with the inflexible courage of a fa- 
whose warm red mouth love might have alight- | natie, a single-handed fight in support of un- 
ed and lain. She knows nothing, indeed, of | popular opinions, which time has since vindi- 
social elegances and accomplishments, but is cated, and for which he was peculiarly fitted 
rich in her fearless purity, and in the native | by an indomitable will, unconquerable persist- 
refinement that is born of grace and innocence. | ence, and an infinite capacity for labor. This 
How this sturdy and beautiful free-born lass, | was the bright side of Mr. Adams's character ; 
fettered by duty alone, ennobled her work, and | and if we look on the reverse side of the pic- 
made drudgery divine by the honor in which | ture we find that he was dogmatic, rancorous, 
she held it, and by the cheerfulness and sin- vindictive, and bitterly censorious ; that even 
le-heartedness with which she transfigured | his virtues were cold, repellent, and leaned to 
the side of failings; and that having no sym- 


some 


it. and how at length the flower of love blos- 
somed in her heart, and made her life perfect | pathy with and eliciting none from the states- 
and fragrant, is told with exquisite grace and | men with whom he was brought in contact, he 
unwonted picturesqueness and power in this Baie 
fine eclogue in honor of the freedom and dig- | 2 Jenn Oud 

nity of labor. 16mo, pp. 315 


icy Adams. By Joun_ T Morse, Jui 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, and Co 
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Was suspicious, uncharitable, and unjust in his 
judgments of them,and unable to act in con- 


cert with them for the general welfare. Mr. 


| Sara Coleridge, Mrs. Jameson, and Madame LB 
| sen, Who retain all their native feminin, 


and delicacy despite their large intel] 


ect 
Morse’s hearty appreciation of Mr. Adams's | endowments and solid aeqnirements. 4 
strong and virile character is not diminished | Fox came of an old Quaker lineage, and 
by the defects of temperament which deface | the daughter of Robert Were Fox, distin 
it—defects which he frankly admits, without | ed in his day for his scientific attainments 
offering any weak or rhetorical excuses in pal- | In the course of experiments and obseryatio 
liation of them. | prosecuted with indefatigable energ ' 

| great ability during more than forty \ of 
So distinctly do the writings of Charles 


the present century, he proved the iner 
temperature in descending mines, and was 
inventor of the Detlector Dipping Nec 
Which has since been advantageously ys 
| all the arctic explorations. When he d 

1277, he had become eminent for his rese; 
on the temperature and the magnetie a 


Lamb mirror the intellectual and personal 
features of the man, and so accurately do they 
reflect many of the more interesting Incidents 
of his life, that it were possible, without re- 
course to any other materials, to prepare a 
faithful biographical portrait from what may 
be gleaned from them. Mr. Alfred Ainger has | trical condition of the interior of the 
availed of such gleanings with nice discern- | especially in connection with the format; 
ment, and the spirited sketch of Lamb* which | mineral veins, and was the inventor o) 
he has contributed to the * English Men of | prover of many instruments now every wher 
Letters Series” is largely made up of the in- | employed in ascertaining the properties of ti 
imitable autobiographical touches and family | restrial magnetism. His researches and sex 
recollections which Lamb, under the guise of 
| 
| 


ele 
tal 


ices In the cause of science brought hin 
association with many of the most emine 
thinkers and philosophers of his day, and | 
sterling qualities of mind and heart ripene 
the casual acquaintances thus made, based 
kindred tastes and pursuits, into intimate 

cial relations and abiding friendships. — It 
in this atmosphere and among such assox 

duced a reduced but exceedingly pleasing por- | tions that Caroline Fox was bred and passed 
trait of the genial humorist, in which his char- | her life. Often sharing her father’s studies 
acteristic mental and personal habitudes, idio- | and researches, she was not so absorbed by 


j them as to become hard or masculine, and 
modestly veiled her really great 
knowledge behind social 


imaginary names and persons, has interspersed | 
with a deft and liberal hand throughout his 
Essays of Elia and his letters to cherished | 
friends. From these and the well-known vol- 
umes of Talfourd, supplemented by interesting | 
items of information derived from old and loyal 
friends of the Lamb family, Mr. Ainger has pro- | 


syncrasies, and environments are effectively 
displayed. Mr. Ainger does full justice to 
Lamb’s character, although he has had the graces that wer 
courage to admit the existence of some blem- | made the more winning by the presence ot 
ishes that former biographers, moved by the | those charming qualities of simple purity, 
tenderness of their friendship, have extenuated | truthfulness, and gentle seriousness which are 
or passed over in silence; and he is an appre- the distinguishing characteristics of Quaker 
ciative but acute and discriminating critic of | of the gentler sex. Among the compauion- 
his writings. His brief sketches of Lamb's re- | 


Sscientiti 


ships she formed, which became more especial- 
lations with the members of his own family, 
and with Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, | ley Coleridge, Thomas and Mrs. Carlyle, Baron 
Charles Lloyd, Manning, Bernard Barton, and | and Ernest Bunsen, Professors Owen and 
other personal and literary friends, abound in | Adams, the Gurneys, Frederick Maurice, and 
interesting incidents and associations, and his | closest of all, not of her own sex, Jolin Ster- 
| ling and John Stuart Mill; and her journals 
and letters are laden with interesting person- 


ly her own, were included Derwent and Hart- 


estimate of Lamb’s place as an author and | 
critic, and his criticisms and analyses of Lamb’s 
principal works, will be sustained by the judg- | al incidents connected with them, and with 
ment of those who are most familiar with, and | copious sketches of their manners, appearance, 
most intelligent in their admiration of, Lamb’s | conversations, opinions, and criticisms of men 
writings. and books. Besides the recollections of these 
her particular friends that are garnered in her 
letters and diary, they also contain a large 
fund of personal anecdote and reminiscence, 
derived sometimes directly and sometimes 
| from third parties, concerning 8. T. Coleridge, 
4 Charles Lamb. By Aurrep Aincer. “ English Men | jouthey, Wordsworth, Mrs John Bow 
of Letters Series.” i6mo, pp. 182. New York: Harper | ring, Julius Hare, Sir William Hamilton, Wil 
ind Brothers berforee, Clarkson, Hallam, Gui Sir John 
mories of Old Friends. Being Extracts from the | ,, 
Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox. From 1835 to | Franklin, Lord and Lady Byron, Sir David 
Isv1. Edited by Horace N. Pym. 12mo, pp. 378. Phila- | Brewster, Peel, Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, and 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co indeed 
The Same. “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. | GCS Boarly every contemporary who nied a 
71. New York: Harper and Brothers. conspicuous place in the world of English art, 


THE Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox? in- | 
troduce us to another of those retined English | 
gentlewomen, of the type of Mary Somerville, 

} 


e 
‘ 
. 
? 


social ] 
and remarkable works, in which racy and sa- | 

| 
eacious observations on men and manners are | 


wonders and classifying its facts. 
sinal explorer in science, with definite 
firmly held opinions on religious, political, 
sroblems, he produced a series of unique 


pub 
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e. literature, 
with these 


a 
ption 


polities, and society. 
recollections are graphic 
s of the scenes she loved, and of the 


and incidents that interested her, to- 


with opinions, criticisms, and retlee- 


of her own upon a variety of topics, | not content 

remarkable for their acuteness and | and drawers of water,” 
‘finality and for the gracious amenity by 
ch they are tempered. 


ip edition of the 


ted to the needs of those who are eng 


study tlow out upon his pages in stintless | 
chaste abundance. 


places a compact library of 


] 


he 
ad 


within reach of and peculiarly 


lication by the Messrs. Carter of a) Mill 
Life and Works of Hugh ography by Peter Bayne, originally pub ished 
ereat and 


dual battle of self-support and self- 
rare. Without claiming genius of the first 

r the highest literary and scientific at- 
nents, for Mr. Miller, it would yet be ditti- 
to find another author whose works sup- 


serviceable an apparatus as his for self- | ance a 
of nature, vet, if lost, 


tion, or more useful practical lessons in 


ly 


vet of life. 


As to literary style, it has | 

well said by Mr. Bayne that Mr. Miller | and some quad 
itously combined the dignity of elaborate 
ary form with perfect case and freedom. 


\s to matter, impressions, facts, reflections, fan- | 


and the results of life-long observation 


we hac 


He has had no supe- | 
L almost said no rival—in the skill | leaves into it, 


inging poetic hues and musical tones out 
he stony rock of geology, or in depicting 
An ori- | 


Inter- | are an invaluable legacy to all men who, like 


him. are obliged to work toilsomely for their 
livelihood. never ceasing meanwhile to rightly 


value the dig 


nity of labor, and who, while 


manfully performing their daily task-work, are 


to remain 


mere “hewers of wood 


but would fain kindle 


the divine spark of intelligence of which they 
are conscious into a living and light-diffusing 


flame. The 


in 171. 


edition 1 


vetore 
er’s works, together w ith the admirable hi- 


us 


all 


Morr than a hundred years ago that charm- 


ing naturalist White of 
fri 


in a letter to 


his 


end 


Selborne jotted down 
Daines 


Larrington 


some very curious and interesting facets con- 
cerning earth-worms, their uses and habits. 
“ Barth-wornis,” 


chasm. 


kor to 


he 
small and despicable link in the chain 
would ma 
nothin: 


say 


wt 


ote, “though in appear- 


ke a lamentable 
f half the birds 


rupeds which are almost entire- 


ly supported by them, worms seem to be the 


great promoters of vegetation, which would 


proceed but lamely without them, by boring 


and perforating and loosening the soil, and 


ment, is a 


rendering it pe rvious to rains and the fibres 
of plants, by drawing straws and stalks of 


and most of all by throwing 


fine 


manure 


up such infinite numbers of lumps of earth, 
called worm- casts, Which being their exere- 


for grain and grass. 


and | Worms probably provide new soils for hills 


and 


intermingled with exquisitely fresh and vivid 


lineations of nature’s facts and beauties. 
naturalist and geologist he was recognized | 


As 


hy seientifie men of the highest eminence as 
their peer, who knew the facts as well as they, 
reasoned them out with greater power, 


ha 


matic English than they were masters of, 


descriptions of Scottish scenery 

brace, and on loch and mountain 
fine imagery, and are every where pervaded by 
His knowledge of the 


irich human element. 


found and sympathetic, and his exertions tor this most 
the amelioration of their condition, and for | creatures. 


} 


The Life 
imesin Six. I2mo. 
pp. 


il deseribed them in a purer and more idio- | 
His | 
in glen and | 

clow with | 


orking classes and common people was pro- 


icir social, moral, and intellectual improve- | 
ment, were unwearied and effective. 


The 


B 


pp. 1003, 


and Works of Huqh Miller. Twe lve Vol 
Vol. L.: Life and Letters, by Pcter 
Vol. IL: The Testimony of the Rocks ; 
n its Bearings on Natural and Revealed | 
Geological Papers, | 


ogy i 


1 y—The Old Red Sandstone 
pp. #05. Vol. HL: The Foot Prints of the Creator 

First Impressions of England and i 767 
VoL IV.: My Schools and School-Masters 
Sketches, pp. 906. 
of the Betsey, pp. 926. 

iographical, Politica 


Vol. V 


Popular Geology 


His works 


ts People, pp. 767. 
Tales and 
Cruise | 
Vol. VL: Essays, Historical and 
1, Social, Literary, and Scientific, 

New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. | 


| 
ane 
| away. 


tation, and consequently sterile.” 


L slopes where the rain washes the earth 
The earth, without worms, would soon 
become cold, hard-bound, and void of fermen- 


More than 


| half a century later White’s observations at- 


| 


honorable cares 


tracted the attention of Charles Darwin, then 
a young man just entering upon his long and 


r of philosophic investigation 5 
and in 1837, in one of his earliest contributions 
to science, a paper re ad by him hefore the Ge- 


ological Society of Loudon on “The Formation 
of Mould.” he referred to White’s brief but mi- 
nute remarks on earth-worms, and using them 
as the groundwork of his discourse, proceede d 


| more fully to elaborate, as the fruit of his own 


investigations and reflections, the natural his- 


| tory and the extensive usefulness to man of 


lowly and insignificant of living 
Since then more than forty years 
have sped, but in the mean time Mr. Darwin, 


lamid the inthralling urgency of his literary 
labors, and in the plenitude of his reputation, 
has never lost sight of his early inquiry, and 
now gives us the results of his prolong: dL ob- 


servations in 


a 


monogra 
of Vegetable Mould through 


} 


| which is one of the most 
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of Worms 
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pleasing contributions to natural history that 
has appeared since White of Selborne ceased 
to regale the world with his diurnal jottings. 
The memoir is very largely the record of a 
personal investigation, pursued with unflag- 
ging enthusiasm and invincible patience, of 
the nature, structure, habitations, and habits 
of earth-worms, their faculty of perception 
through the senses, their memtal powers and 
manifestations of intelligence, and their place 
in nature as relates to the outer world and 
other creatures. 
ject is the 


But its more immediate sub- 
amount of earth which is brought 
up by worms from beneath the surface in the 
form of “castings,” and is afterward spread 
out more or less completely by the rain and 
wind, and the part which worms have thereby 
played in the burial of ancient buildings and re- 
mains, and in the pulverization and denndation 
of the land. Among the interesting conclu- 
sions reached by Mr. Darwin, bearing upon the 


important part that worms have played in the | 
history of the face of the earth, are the follow- | 


ing: 
table 


that the whole superticial bed of vege- 


mould passes through the bodies of 


worms in the course of every four years; that | 


by these means fresh surfaces, equal to two- 
hundredths of an inch annually, are continu- 


ally expos “l to conditions favorable to their | 


decomposition and disintegration, and are so 
scattered by the wind and rain as to exert a 
prodigious influence upon the face of nature, 
affecting even the conformation of mountains 
that the cast- 
ings of worms have buried and preserved from 


and the course of great rivers; 


the action of the elements many elegant and 
curious tessellated pavements and other exten- 
sive remains; 


that worms prepare the ground 
in an 


excellent manner for the growth of 
fibrous-rooted plants and seedlings of all kinds; 
that they expose the mould to the air, sifted 
from stones, and mingle ail its particles to- 
gether as intimately as they are mingled by 
the gardener who prepares tine soil for his 
choicest plants; that by them the bones of 
dead animals, insects, ete., the shells of land 
mollusks, and 


leaves, twigs, stalks, ete., are 
buried 


vneath their castings, and brought 
within reach of the roots of plants; that they 
enrich and render the land porous by the leaves 
and other substances which they drag into 
their burrows for food, thereby greatly facili- 
tating the downward passage of roots; and 
that, in fact, the earth-worm is the earliest and 
most universal ploughman, by whom, long be- 
fore the plough was invented, the land was 
regularly ploughed, and still continues to be 
ploughed—so that it may be doubted whether 
there many other animals which have 
played as important a part in the world as 
these lowly organized creatures. 


are 


THE immense volume of transactions in 
stocks, the multitudes who are engaged in 
them as principals or agents for purposes of 
speculation, business, or investment, and the 


| numerous questions of law and custom w) 
| are coustantly arising from the conficti; 
structions or interests of parties to transact , 
in them, invest a treatise on The Law of Stool 
Brokers and Stock Exchanges? which lias 
prepared by Mr. John R. Dos Passos, of 4] 
New York bar, with a practical interest 
substantial value that will be recognized 
lawyers and men of business. Brietly sta} 
the treatise is devoted to a discussion of 
| legal nature and character and the ore 
tion of stock exchanges; to a history of ¢] 
various transactions that take place in ‘ 
institutions; to an account of the rules aya 
regulations by which they are governed, ; 
of the character and incidents of membe: 


in them; and to a consideration of the r 

rocal legal rights, duties, and liabilities wi 
| are involved in the relation of broker and 
ent, and also of the nature and kind of s 
rities that are dealt in on the principal 
changes of the United States and Europ 
Among the topies of paramount importa 
elaborately treated by Mr. Dos Passos—tor ¢ 
| discussion of which he has been peculiarl 


| 


| ted by the circumstance that his special yu 
| tice has made him thoroughly familiar \ 
them both from a legal and a business st 
point—are the following: The general ruk 
lating to the usages or customs of stock-brol 
lembracing a résumé of the most pron 
| cases in England and this country in 

these usages have been the subject of judi: 

inquiry, and have been either rejeeted or sus 
tained, accompanied by critical comments « 
some of the more obscure or contradictory di 


ned 


in 


cisions; the subject of wagering contracts, | 
eriminating when they are in the natu 
gambling transactions, and therefore ill 


le 


ot 


and void, and when otherwise; the different 
kinds and general character of the property, 
comprehended under the name of securities, in 
which stock-brokers deal, and which constitut: 
the two classes of instruments known as neyo 
tiable and non-negotiable, witha description of the 
elements that are requisite to impart to them 
the character and consequences of negotiabil 
ity or non-negotiability ; and, finally, the reme- 
dies of stock-brokers and clients against each 
other, including the relation of brokers to each 
other and of clients to each other, the liability 
of brokers to undiselosed clients, of undisclosed 
clients to brokers, and of clients to their own 
brokers, the subject of specitic performance, 
the effect of usury upon stock transactions, the 
contingencies that cause contracts for sale to 
come within the statute of frauds, and the mea- 
sure of damages in actions between clients anid 
brokers and in actions by a broker against h 

client. A portion of the volume having a spe- 
cial interest to non-professional readers is a 
chapter appropriated by Mr. Dos Passos to a 


| Svo, pp 1043. 


full analysis of a transaction between a broker 


8 A Treatise on the Law of Stock-Brokers and Stock I 
changes. By Joun R. Dos Passos, of the New York Bar 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


1 
1 
| | 


and client in the purchase or sale of stocks, in 


trating all the steps in the process, and show- 
ing the rights, duties, powers, and responsibil- 
ities of each of the parties under every contin- 
p ir hase or sale. 
Dos Passos reprints in full the constitution and 
by-laws of the New York Exchange, as revised 
september 15, 187", with amendments to Feb- 
I lary, Inn2, and the rules and regulations of 
the London and Paris Stock Exchanges. 
fixed to the treatise is a complete alphabetical 
table of the cases and decisions referred to iu 
the text and notes. 


Ix order to bring his Popular Astronomy? up 
to date in all important points, Professor New- 
comb has subjected it to a new revision, and, 
as now published in its fourth edition, it in- 
cludes the latest results of astronomical re- 
It may be of interest to those who 
have the first or second editions of the work 
io know that the subjects added to the third 
edition comprised Dr, Draper's investigations 
on the existence of oxygen in the sun, Jans- 
sen’s new method of photographing the sun, 
the conclusions from recent total eclipses, the 
preliminary results of the British observations 
of the late transit of Venus and other methods 
of determining the parallax, the discovery of 
the satellites of Mars, the results of recent in- 
vestigations into the motion of the moon, and 
Professor Watson’s observations of supposed 
intermercurial planets. The principal addi- 
tions to the present edition relate to the great 
telescopes completed within the last three 
years, the transit of Venus that will occur De- 
cember 6, 1882, and recent developments in 
cometary astronomy. 


seareh. 


Mrs. 


reading. 


Prudence’? is very pleasant 
A timely and gentle satire upon the 
fashionable «esthetic influenza that, after hav- 
ing prevailed in London without serious con- 
sequences, has at length reached our shores in 
a mild form, it quietly but effectively deline- 
ates the maudlin sentimentality of those who 
are its genuine victims, and the affected senti- 
mentalism of those who feign its influence for 
pastime, or from restlessness or ennui, or be- 
cause it is a convenient novelty which helps 
to alleviate the routine and dullness of society. 
A young American girl, fresh from the most 
provincial part of provincial New England, as 
beautiful and with almost as little originative 
power as a flower, is thrown into this artificial 
society, and is delighted by its novelty and 
glitter. Her nature being purely receptive, 


Pomilar Astronomy. By Stwon Newcompe. LL.D. 
With 112 Engravings and 5 Maps of the Stars. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. 8vo, pp. 577. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

'° Prudence. A Story of Hsthetic London. By Lucy 
LILLr. Illustrated by Du Maurier. 16mo, pp. 177. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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she passively absorbs and enjoys the spectacle 
this country and in London and Paris, illus- | 


without comprehending it, much as the tlower 


| absorbs and enjoys the dew, the rain, and the 


Sunshine, 


y customarily or possibly incident to such | 
In a valuable appendix Mr. | 


Pre- | 


| 


| mory and Jonas Fielding 


Retaining all her native matter-of- 
fact and prosaic simplicity while performing a 
role which gives her pleasure, but which is al- 
ways a réle and nothing more, she at length 
lays her part aside as she would a cast-off 
dress, and contracts a commonplace and mat- 
ter-of-fact marriage, to the great disappoint- 
ment of her wsthetic admirers. An episode of 
the story, scarcely less elaborate than the story 
Helena Ar- 
in telling contrast 
With the heroine's tamely receptive character, 
and suggests unrevealed possibilities, to which 
each reader will give shape according to the 
activity of his imagination 


itself, presents two of its actors 


READERS will be disappointed who take up 
Auerbach’s posthumous novel, Spinoza," ex- 
pecting to find in it the dramatie play of pas- 
sion and character, the fine poetic fancies, the 
pathos and tenderness, and the exquisite de- 
lineations of simple household life, and of na- 
ture in its lowliest or most engaging forms, 
with which they have become familiar in his 
On the Heights, Edelweiss,and Villa on the Rhine. 
It scarcely deserves the name of a novel in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but is rather 
a philosophical romance, based on real or im- 
aginary incidents in the life of the founder of 
modern pantheism, in which the mental pro- 
cesses are described which impelled him first 
to reject the creed of his Hebrew fathers, and 
afterward all other creeds, and the reasonings 
are outlined which resulted in the philosoph- 
ical system that bears his name. Incidental- 
ly engaging glimpses are given of the social 
life of Amsterdam in Spinoza’s day, especially 
as connected with Jewish social and religious 
life. Like everything from Auerbach’s hand, 
it is a powerful production, but will prove 
more attractive to the philosophical thinker 
than to the ordinary reader of fietion. 


THE limitations of this department will not 
permit extended notices of the remaining nov- 
els of the month, nor, indeed, are their merits 
so commanding as to make such notices indis- 
pensable. The following are the best of the 
number, and if the reader be not too exacting 
in his requirements, will prove refined and 
entertaining companions for a dull or leisure 
hour: Beggar My Neighbor? by E. D. Gerard; 
The Freres,'* by Mrs. Alexander; Her Picture,'* 
a new anonymous tale in the “No Name Se- 

Spinoza, A Novel. By AUERBACH. 
From the German, by E. Nicnotson. “* Leisure Hour 


Series.” 1l6mo, pp. 444. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
12 Beggar My Neighbor. A Novel. By E. D. Gerarp. 
“Franklin Square Lfbrary.”’ 4to, pp. $4. New York: 


Harper and Brothers 

13 The Freres A Nove ] 
sure Hour Series.” 
Holt and Co, 

14 Fler Picture. 


pp. 428. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. “ Lei- 
16mo, pp. 548. New York: Henry 


A Novel. No Name Series.” 


16mo, 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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ri A Tallul 
in ‘the ‘Round 
Linn," bs Agnes 
Part, by Mrs. John Kent Spender; The 
Period,’ by Anthony Trollope; and 
No Robber the author of Patty. 


Series”; 


vassee Girl anonymous story 
Through the 


Till Death Us Do 


Robin 
Giberne; 


Dry 


We close the Record for the current month 
with brief announcements of or 
editions of several works which have a peren- 
nial and whose possibilities for 
fulness are as yet far from being exhausted. 
Thi » Messrs. Harper have added a cheap edition 
of that universal favorite Tom Brown's 
Days® to their popular “ Franklin Square Li- 
brary.”—President Woolsey’s thoughtful 
Divorce Le- 
has been republished by the Serib- 
after having been carefully revised and 
partly rewritten by its distinguished author. 

The masterly exposition of Christ’s Sermon 


new 


interest, use- 


sugeestive treatise on and Divorce 


ation 


ners, 


15 4 Tallahassee Girl. ** Round Robin Series.”’ 
pp. 35 Boston: James R. Os good and Co, 

16 Through the Li Miss Temy Wards, 
AGNES GIBERNE. 16m0, New York: 
( Brothers 

l Death Us Do Part 
SpenverR. Frankili 
62. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

18 The Fia ed Pe A Novel. By 
LOPE ‘Fr inklin Square Library.” 
ne : Mi arper and Brothers 

19 hange No Robbery 
ARDs. “ 

New York: H 

20 Tom Brown's S 
lin Squaré Library.” 
and Brothers. 

21 Divorce and Divorce 
United States. By 
328. New York: 


16mo, 
By 
Robert 


pp. 
Irs. Joun 
> 4to,pp 


riod 


ANTHONY 
pI 


TROL- 


\ Novel 

inklin Square Library.” 

rand Brothers 

Days. By an Old Boy. “ Frank 

{to, p] New York: Harper 
Legislation. Especially in the 


THeopore D. 12mo, pp. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on April 19.—The fol- 
lowing are the principal items of business 
done at Washington during the month: The 
Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill 
passed the Senate March 22.—The Anti-Chi- 
nese Bill (twenty years) passed the House 
March 23, and was vetoed April 4; an attempt 
to pass it over the veto next day was defeated. 
On April 17 another bill, suspending Chinese 
immigration for ten years, passed the House. 
The President approved the Anti- Polygamy 
Bill March 23.—The Life-saving Service Bill 
was amended and passed by the Senate March 
24.—The Taritf Commission Bill passed the 
Senate Mareh 28.—The Indian Appropriation 
Bill passed the Senate March 31.—The Army 
Appropriation Bill passed the House April 5. 
The Agricultural Appropriation Bill passed 
the Senate April 18.—The following nomina- 
tions were confirmed: Henry M. Teller, of Col- 
Secretary of the Interior; William E. 


» 


orado, 


Fired | 


and | 


| Sermon on the 


| Carter. 
thoughts on 


| 
revised 


| them ?” 
| limited knowledge disables them from » 
School | 


12 
thers. 


| dent of Yale Col 


Chandler, of New Hampshire, Secretary of the | 


Navy; William H. Hunt, of Louisiana, Minis- 


on the Mount by Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, 
hitherto printed in separate volumes, has }ywe, 
collected by the author into a single yo] 
under the title of The Manifesto of the Ki 
and is republished in this country by the Mes 
The Seribners have published 4 
vised edition of President Porter’s well-d 
Books and Reading.?4 
valuable treatise President Porter answers ¢} 


| question, so pregnant of interest to beginne 


“What books shall I read, and how sha] 
in such wise 


as to enable those w 


a wise choice without assistance to sel 
best the world of 
them, and to read them profitably.— Profi 
Huxley has gathered into a single volume, e; 
titled Science and Culture, and Other Essays.*4 
number of addresses and lectures delivered 
him during the past seven years before yay 
popular institutions and learned societies 
several essays contributed to leading per 
cals during the same period, the whole for 
around of instructive reading on scientific, | 
losophical, and educational questions of | 
interest. Published in this country by t! 


books from books 


| Messrs, Appleton. 


An Expositi 
OswaLp Dyk 
Robert Carter and | 


22 The Manifesto of the 
Mount. 
New 


Ning. 
By J. 
», pp. 633. York: 

23 Books and Re 
and How shall 


wing: or, What Books s 
0, pp. 434. New York 
Se ribne Sons. 
wee and Culture, and Other Essay 
LL.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 
: D. Apple Bey and Co. 


—Wistarical Berard. 


ter to Russia.—President Arthur sent two mes- 
sages to Congress April 18—one asking that 
action be taken in regard to the invitation ex- 
tended to American powers to participate ir 
general congress, and one advising that 
proposed appropriation for Mississippi River 
improvements be increased to $2,020,000, and 
that prempt action be taken.—The 
April 19, passed a resolution declaring ¢! 
neither Cannon nor Campbell is entitled to 
seat as delegate from Utah. 

George M. Chilcott was appointed Unit 
States Senator from Colorado to succeed Sen- 
ator Henry M. Feller. 

The Rhode Island Republican State office: 
were re-elected April 5. 

The Rhode Island Democratic State Con 
vention met in Providence, March 
nominated Horace A. Kimball for Governo! 
J.G. Perry, Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Massachusetts Prohibitory Liquor Bill 
was defeated in the House March 29, an at- 
tempt to pass it to a third reading resulting 
in a tie vote. 


Honse, 


arn 


( 
— 
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- vive hundred and thirty-one agrarian out- | 
ses were reported to the Chief of the Lvish 
stabulary during the month of March, in- 
ng 2 murders, 12 cases of firing at persons, 
ses of aggravated assault, and 30 cases of 
_ Itis stated that the expense of admin- 
ne the Land Act has thus far cost the coun- | 
290,000, while the reductions of rent made | 
Land Commissioners, it is estimated, 
30,000, 
Primary Edueation Bill passed the 
) Senate March 24. The Chamber of 
ties, March 28, passed the bill repealing | 


prohibition of the importation of American | 


Phe French Senate, April 1, voted a credit 
(*,000,000 franes for the Tunis expedition for | 
second half of the current year. 
[he Ecclesiastical Bill passed the Prussian 
Diet March 31. 
Prince Gortchakoff has retired from the po- | 
mof Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
my account of shattered health and advancing 


ears, and M. De Giers, his assistant, has suc- | 


ceeded him. 
rhe frontier treaty between Russia and Per- | 
thas been ratified. 


DISASTERS. 


Varch 21.—Emod, in Hungary, totally de- 


troved by fire. Nine lives lost.—Eight men 


led and many injured by a collision on the | 


Northern Pacific Railroad, nineteen miles west 
of Bismarck, Dakota Territory. 

Vareh 22.—Two barks wrecked on the Alge- 
rian coast. Fourteen persons drowned. 

Varch 26.—A life - boat, while rescuing the 
crew of a sloop during a gale off Havre, cap- 


sized, and both crews, nineteen men, drowned. 


March 27.—Eighteen persons drowned by 
the sinking of a coasting steamer in the Eng- 
lish Channel.—Eleven men killed by an explo- 
sion at the Vulcan Powder-Works.—Steamer 
Thomas Cornell wrecked near Newburgh, New 
York. 

March 29.—The Ralston Gin, near Lake St. 
John, Louisiana, destroyed by the flood, and 
120 refugees drowned.—News of the loss of 
many lives by a‘ blizzard” along the line of 
the Winona and St. Peter Railroad, in Dakota. 

March 30.—Steamer Golden City burned at 
Memphis. Thirty-five lives lost. 

April 3.—News of sinking of steamers Douro 
and Yrurae Bal by collision otf Cape linisterre, 
Spain. More than fifty lives lost. 

April 6.—T -velve persons killed and much 


| property destroyed by tornado in the Wester: 
pro} A A 


| States. 


April 7.—Boiler of the steamer Bella Mae ex- 
ploded near Brownsville, Wisconsin. Several 
killed and many injured. 

April 1%.—Explosion in the Black Horse 
Colliery, Sunderland. Twenty-three men kill- 


| ed.--News from Eastern Siberia of the loss of 


the United States ship Modgers, burned and 
sunk while searching for the Jeannette sur- 
vivors. 
OBITUARY. 
March 24.—In Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Henry W. Longfellow, aged seventy-five years. 
In Washington, D.C., Rear-Admiral Gusta- 


|} vus H. Scott, U.S.N. (retired), aged seventy 


years, 

March 27.—At Lima, General 8. A. Hurlbut, 
United States Minister to Peru, in his sixty- 
seventh year. 

April 11.—In London, England, Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, aged fifty-four years. 


ditar’s 


i gery is an ailment, formerly more preva- 
4 lent in this propinguity than at present, 


tered through our persons in a pleasant sort 
of way, just enough to remind us of our qui- 
nine. Compared with the manner it takes 


hold of one in the West, it is a mere bagatelle. | 


Its perfect development seems to have been 
reached in Arkansas, judging by the following 


description given by an expert between whitts | 


from his pipe: 

“Maybe ye’ll git some idea of the Arkansaw 
ager when I tell ye that I once unjinted both 
shoulders in shakin’, and it was a light shake 
at that. When I had one of my regular dou- 


Whiskey out of the crotch of a tree twenty- 
eight rods oif. Nobody dast pile up cord-wood 
within half a mile of my cabin, and that’s a 
solemn fact. I devoured ky-neen just as you 
eat corned beef, and my hull system finally got 


so bitter that a dog who smelled of my leg 


| couldn’t git the pucker out of his mouth in- 
entitled fever and ague. It quivered and flut- | 


side of ten days. Gentlemen, I do not wish to 


| prolong this agony. We will have some lick- 
jer, and I will then seek a few needed re- 


poses.’ 


Mrs. O’FoGArTY recently sold her house- 
hold goods at auction. The entire lot brought 
thirty-four dollars and sixty-three cents. As 
the chairs were backless, both tables minus a 
leg, and some of the pots and jars cracked and 
almost worthless, bric-a-brac hunters missed 
rare treasures by not being apprised of the 


| sale, and Mrs. O'Fogarty is over a thousand 
ble-baeck-action shakes, I conld jar a jug of | 


dollars out of pocket in consequence. 
SIFTINGS FROM TEXAS. 
GILHOOLY, a resident of Austin, who is not 


| in the habit of paying for anything he gets, 
| recently bought a pair of beots on credit from 
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Mose Schaumburg, who keeps a store on the 
Avenue. The boots were very fine, and Gil- 
hooly was amazed at the lowness of the price 

three d 

“How it, Mr. Schaumburg,” asked Gil- 
hooly, “that you only charge me three dol- 
lars on credit, while you made Gus De Smith 
pay five dollars in cash for the same style of 
boot 


ollars. 


is 


“T dells you how dot vash,” replied Schaum- 
burg: “Ven a gustomer bays gash, I shoost 
dakes so mooch ash poshible; but ven I sells 
ov goots on gredit to a big schoundrel vot very 
likely never bays at all, den I puts de brice 
down low to match de gustomer. Den, again, 
I puts de brice low so ven he don’t bay I von't 


lose so mooch.” 


The other day Gilhooly observed Gus De 
Smith standing in his door smoking an in- 
mense clear, 

“Why,” exclaimed the amazed Gilhooly, 
“how is it that you, who are always denoun- 
cing tobacco, are smoking away as if for dear 
life ?” 

“Tt is only for a few moments that I am 
smoking. I do it to prevent my mother-in- 
law kissing me. She will arrive in a few min- 
Pll take both her hands in mine, and 
shake them, while I keep the lighted cigar in 
my mouth.” 

“But don’t the cigar make you sick ?” 

“Not as sick as I would be without it.” 


utes, 


One of the most eloquent and popular cler- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gymen of Austin, being about to ascend the | 


steps leading to his church a few Sundays ago, 


was asked by a partially blind old lady, who | 


did not recognize him, to help her up the steps. 
With his usual urbanity he complied with her 
request. Just as they reached the top steps 
she asked him who was going to preach. 


‘Parson Smith,” he replied, that being his | 


OW] Thame, 

“QO Lord!” exclaimed the old lady. “Help 
me down again. Vd rather listen to a man 
sawing wood. Please help me down a 
I don’t care to go in.” 

At first the clergyman was inelined to re- 
fuse, but, on reflection, he gently assisted her 
down the steps again, remarking as they reach- 
ed the bottom: “ You are quite right, madam, 
about not going into the church. I wouldn't 
go in either if I was not paid for it.” 


urs 


S. 

A WESTERN paper contains an article head- 
ed “Chasing Deer with a Locomotive.” The 
Western people are always introducing some 
innovation. It must be a thrilling spectacle 
to witness a huge locomotive chasing deer—to 
see the iron monster, all alive with excitement 


crashing through forests, fording streams, 
mounting hills, and sealing rocks, after the 
fleet-footed animals. It is certainly wild and 
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exciting fun, attended with considerable day. 
ger; but we should think the engineer o; tl 
locomotive would have his interior dé part 
pretty well shaken up before he eang)t 
deer, For persons of sedentary habits 
sport now and then may be highly ben 
in a sanitary point of view, but most iT 
will prefer to go hunting on foot in thi 
kets, and pay twenty-five cents a pou 
their venison. 


MODERN 


FABLES. 
THE STAG IN THE OX STALL. 

A SraG, hard pressed by the Hounds, ray { 
shelter into an Ox Stall, the door of whi 
open, and covering himself with a 
Straw, waited for the Night to come. 
Servants and even the Farm Bailiff came, and 
looked round, and went away, seeing nothing 
of the Stag, who was ready to jump ont of his 
Skin for joy, and warmly thanked the Oxen for 
their Silence. “Do not be too sure,” replied 
one of the friendly Beasts; “there is onc 
to come whose Eyes are a great deal sharper ‘ 
This was the Master himself, who, having be: 
dining with a Neighbor, looked in on his ¥ 
home to see that everyshing wash all ri’. 

a Glance he perceived the tips of the Horns 
coming through the Straw, and raised the h 

and ery, calling all his People together, and 
bidding them make a prize of the Herds ot 
Antlered Monarchs which, be assured them, 
peopled “the Byre.” But they pityingly bo 
him away and put him to Bed, and the Stag 
returned in safety to his accustomed Covert. 

(NoTE.—There is no Moral to this Fall 
The Ox was right, aud so was the Master, an 
yet somehow the Premises failed to connec 
with the Conclusion. Still, such is Life.) 


heap of 


Sevey 


THE WANTON CALF. 
A Calf, full of Wantonness and play, seeil 


an Ox at the Plough, could not forbear insult- 


vin. | 


ing him. “What a sorry, peor Drudge are 
you,” said he, “to bear that heavy Yoke, and 
go turning up the Ground for a Master!” 
what a happy life I lead!” he added, when at 
evening the Ox, unyoked and going io take his 


"pee 


| rest, saw him, hung with Garlands, being led 


away by the Flamen, a venerable man with a 
fondness for Veal Pot-Pie. 

Morat.—This Fable teaches us that Young 
People had better Stick to the Farm, and not 
Study for a Learned Profession unless they are 
fully aware of what it means. 


THE 

A Fox was once caught in a Trap by his Tail, 
and in order to escape was forced to dispose of 
it at a heavy Sacrifice. Knowing that with- 


FOX WITHOUT A TAIL. 


| out such an Appendage he would be a Laugh- 
and its nostrils breathing fire, leaping fences, | 


ing-Stock for all his Fellows, he resolved to try 
and induce them to part with theirs. So at 
the next Assembly of Foxes he made a speech 
on the inconvenience of Tails,and the econom- 


a 
: 
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| hygienic advantages of abstaining from 
‘them, but was ridiculed as a Dress 
former, until, having learned wisdom, he 
out that at Paris Foxes wore their Tails 
This Argument proved couy incing, and 


Fellows speedily discarded their Pails, 
1, he disposed of at a large advance to 
tenr Fox-Hunters anxious to persuade 


r friends that they had been in at the 


ive \L.—See, our Sons and Daughters, with 
little Wisdom the World of Fashion is 
cerned! Gg. 


THE NIMROD OF BULL FALLS. 


Down the chasm of the Upper Wisconsin | 


the roar of Bull Falls, now loud, now low, 
as the varying volume and direction of the 
winds modilied its tones. Over and 


rough all other sounds flowed the tireless 


i of the old pine-tops. 
was an autumn evening, and round a good 
ing fire of pine knots in the rude hut of a 
wood-choppers sat ou folded blankets laid 
the earthen floor. The group was of wonder- 
composite nativity, but all its members 
could chop. Their axes were stacked in a cor- 
r, and their sleeping bunks lined two sides 
of the single-roomed hut—a cabinet of shelves 
for this collection of human specimens. The 
limsy root of poles and boughs was support- 
ed by a stont post stepped in the middle of the 
floor, and decorated with spikes from which 


depended the camp provisions in sacks and 
us. As each man lit his pipeful of black | 


plug with a blazing pine knot passed from 
hand to hand, he stretched out his legs with 
an exclamation of comfort, and resigned him- 
self to an hour of chatty idleness before turn- 
ing in for the night. 

There had been a flurry of excitement in the 
camp on the morning of that day. Just before 
sunrise a bear had broken down the hut doo1 


and robbed the larder, pulling down the pro- | 
| jointed descendant of Miles Standish. “ Them 


visions in confusion on the floor, breaking jugs 
of molasses, going into crazy eestasies over the 
sweet—-bear fashion—and rolling in it. Torn 
sacks of flour had loaded his sticky coat with 
white powder until he looked like a bear from 
the land of the midnight sun. For dessert, he 
liad impetuously bitten into a paper of pepper. 
revulsion of feeling ensued, and he made off 
through the woods, with throat running fire 
and eyes running water, his deportment more 
utertaining to the entertainers than to the 
itertained. The loggers had clambered to 
wir top shelves, turned on their backs, kick- 
daway the roof with their bare feet, and re- 
tired upward to the walls of the hut, whence 
these noble Romans, with nothing on but their 
togas, had witnessed the games in the Coliseum 
below. The men were not hunters, but wood- 
choppers, and the bear was allowed to depart 
in such peace as he might. 
Now it happened that one of the gang had 


ng camp just below the falls a large gang | 


claimed skill as a hunter, and this man had 
been sent out two days before in quest of ven- 
ison to vary the monotony of salt pork. He 
had not vet returned, 

“Wonder whar Patsey MeCorkle is? He 
ought ter ben in ‘fore night. Didn't hev no 


whiskey with him, did he The speaker was 


“old Ben,” foreman of the gang, a man of that 
vantie stature which can afford amiability. 


* He vas gone all de day out. Dot Batsey, 


you ean’t tell notinks about every Irishmans 


vat dey vill do if dey been gone five minutes 
behiud a feller’s face,” said one of the hands. 
“Tfhe vas in Bavaria, dot ish de place a feller 
cot to’tend to every body’s business.” 

“Tm jest a leetle mite afeard Patsey’s got 


into some diftikilty or ‘nother, said a loose- 


HAD BITTEN INTO 4 
PEPPER.” 


| Irish is etarnally gittin’ into some kind er 
| pickle 


“ An’ jist as everlastin’ly crawlin’ out,” add- 
ed a representative of Southern Indiana, giv- 
ing an indescribable yank to the last word 
it was the New England “aout” pronounced 
with wolfish abruptness. 

A peachy young fellow, who, despite his 
grumbling, was as sound in head and heart as 
in wind and limb, here broke in: “ lm blowed 
if a Hirishman knows wen ’e’s well hoff. I 
‘ate to work in the same gang with such a 
blunderim’ gaby hany’ow, and I'll be—”’ For 
a moment the air bristled with exclamation 
points; then the door flew wide open. 

Every logger sprang to the bunks in panic, 
shouting, “The bear!’ But the voice of 
McCorkle dispelled the alarm. He entered, 


talking Joudly, under pressure of pent-up in- 
| dignation. 
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“WHAT DOES I SEE BUT THE GHOsT 0° 

“Hah! There yez are! 
do what yez tell me the 
Why did the likes o’ yez, that has serra 
ha’p’orth o’ sowl to save nor lose, send a dili- 


cate bit o’ pink flesh like meself beyant for 


How well I won't 


| 


| 


mate in the cowld wood full 0’ spooks and | 


goblins? Sure an’ when I was layin’ as still 
as a post waitin’ for the dainty bit of a deer 
I spied yesterday forninst the mountain to 
wirrnuk down for his drink out of the river 
faith! the black-hearted scoundrel went some 
other way for his water, an’ never came my 
way at all.” 

He scratched his head with the stem of his 
pipe. “Them deers is wise! I waited an’ 
watched for the likes of him till I thinks to 
meself, sez I,‘ Ive been aslape here all night 
in the woods’—for there was the first wink o’ 
mornin’ trampin’? over the hills—an’ I says to 
the mornin’, ‘Ill tramp wid ye, me bye’; an’ 
I tramped all this blessed day till there wasn’t 
a bone left in me skin only pains—bhad luck! 
Au’ it come this evenin’,and mesel’ five mile 
up the mountain. 

“So there I sat me down in the darkness, 
wid the big moanin’ trees, to take a bit of a 
rest, an’ a sup o’ the eraythur in a bit of a 
bottle under me shirt; an’ what does [see but 
the ghost o’ the blessed Fairther Kelley what’s 
dead an’ gone—Heaven rest his sowl!—sure 
as I'm standin’ here, sittin’ by the fire; a mur- 
therin’ ghost in a long white gown, as pale as 
death itself, holdin’ up his head ten feet in the 
sky. an’ him trowin’ himself broadcast on the 
ground, an’ plowin’ up the dirrut wid the 
nawse of him till the sparruks jumped out 0’ 
the sand as big as your fist, owld Ben!— 

“Bad cess to the whole o’ yez!) Howld your 
laughin’. 

“Then he danced sideway forty rod as mad 
as a rabbit, an’ then he danced back again; 


THE BLESSED FAIRTHER KELLEY.” 


hour ago! 


best way he could, 


the legs o’ me till w 
“Yez may laugh, 
beyant, I tell yez, not 


your clothes. 


then he stood « 
fut of him, sa: 
he spinned rot 
a church we 
cock. Didn't | 
the fat panne 
was on him, an’ 
I know the « 
walk of him 
white gown! 

“ Aw what 
chiggerin’ at, 


“*Holy Fait 


sez I, an’ the 
me baytin’ tog 
like 
‘what 
into 


brings 
them do 


woods? sez I; 


himself sez never 
wurrud, but ho; 
up an’ down fit’ 
intheair, aw hii 
im’ along the 
onthe tap of his he 
| an’his gown flyin’ afther. So, then, when Icros 
next time, owld Ben! | ed mesel’ ¢ 


here vez see me now, 
byes, but I seed that ¢ 
an hour agone ; an’ byt! 
same token it was Fairther Keliey hisse1! 
the mountain above— 

“ Laugh away, allo’ yez, then, till yez br 
Laugh now! 


Chigger awa 


“An I'll never go after deer again fo1 


owld Ben, net if I 
was to your 
bare bones drum- 
min’ on the flure 
wid starvation. 
But what are yez 
all rattlin’ and 
howlim’ about at 
all, byes? Sure 
there’s nothin’ to 
langh at in oa 
spook. I tell yez 
I did see the ghost 
0’ Fairther Kelley 
bevant in the 
trees, a’ him— 

“That’s right. 
Go on! Faith! 
yez can roar brave 
enough, sittin’ 
heresafe andsnug 
by the fire, but I 
tell yez—” 

The voice of 
the mighty hunter 
could no longer be 


heard. A.McC. 


see 


999 


juick as a weasel, if he didn't van 
in the air itself, like all them ghosts, not : 
Aw’ I never stopped to say, ‘ Good 
by, Fairther Kelley” but let him vanish t 
an’ meself runnin’ wid 
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y Engraved by W. B. Closson from the crayon drawing by Samuel Rowse 


